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And llui-i their real talent, empiri- 
cal research, h.is tended very often 
to be uvcr^hui1owcd by their relative 
neglect of other fields. 

'The present .siiuiition in Britain is 
an odd conirust with that across the 
C'huiinel. rrance, being even today 
a curious niixtiiiv of ugruriau sur- 
Nival and iiuiuslriali/ation. never 
suNiiiitvd so thoroughly to ihu 
Ihcorciical supur.striicliirc of lihural- 
ism :is did Britain. Ihc French 
passion lor order, u medieval legacy 
which is dcuply .suspected by ihu . 
English, has provided a common 
fuundalion for studies on literary, 
philosophical or social themes. 
While the french are in no way 
superior to Ihu English in posiiivis- 
(k; research, it is not by accident 
that they now dominate not only 
struclund-lingiiisiic studies in lilura* 
turu but. with the Germans. Ilcge- 
lian-Murxist philosophy and, with 
Ihu Americans, sociology an<l social 
history.* fn economics uiul social 
anthropology, fields in which the 
English are strong, pragmatic umpi- 
ricisni did provide iho kuy to over- 
coming the scholasticism which in- 
fornivil those sciences on Ihc C'onti- 
nept. hut Ihal very empiricism, by 
destroying potunlially useful ideas 
before they could ho applied to new 
situations, has left an uncomfortable 
legacy. 'Ihe bias uf empiricism was 
largely responsible for preventing a 
whole generation of English philos- 
ophers from becoming familiar with 
important aspects of Hegel (see 
rZJi'. June 19. 1%9). It could con* 
ceivably prevent another generation 
from ungiiging in a poientiully 
' beneficial social and intellectual 
analysis of contemporary Britain. 



One of the secrets of the French 
success, to push the comparison a 
little further, has arisen From the 
sensible way in which they have 
transformed Marxist theory over the 
past thirty years. At hoiium. this 
involved u cjuile cluiracicrisiic chuu- 
vinism. At a lime when most western 
students of Marx were falling dovsiv 
in worship before the /imiaii nrirn 
tale hinien of the Russian revohi- 
tiun. a number uf important French 
thinkers had the good sense to 
attempt to make the Hcgeliatt- 
Marxisl heritage I'clevani to their 
own problems. They thought of 
Marx as a western thinker, not in 
his eastern iconology. What is msire. 
they thought of him as u single 
thinker among many born of the 
Enlightenment, whose interesting 
hyputhescs. as he himself suggested 
on praelietilly every page of what 
he wrote, would have to be lusted 
against reality, not accepted on 
faith. Divoiving themselves from 
Ihc Russian-inspired church dogmat- 
ics of the Trench fomimuiist Party, 
serious minds liku Alexandre 
Ko]&V« and Franpois Purrqux gave 
'dialectical studies a place in the 
academic curriculum, while the his- 
loi'iuiis of the Vic Section, -fulluYi'* 
ing Qlocli and Febvre, laid the 
foundations' of a new social history. 

The British educiitionnl establish* 
menl did hot on the whole face up 
to the Hegelian-MnrxUt challenge in 
this way. On the contrary, Hie 
influx of anti-Hegelian intellectuals 
fitted in well with . tho prevailing 
conservatisrti-4he Warburg Inslllute 
being a good exiimple— and helped 
to perpetuate alliludes which, even 
at that time, needed sdane reopva- 
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tion. *llic uvenill result was tiiut. 
during the period in which the 
Flench wcie re-iulapling empirico* 
critical theory to pruciicc. the rein- 
lion between the two in Britain 
grew further and further apart. 

In particular, the study of the 
MTcial dimension of literature in 
Britain grew out of a quite different 
tradition from that which, on the 
Continent, produced figures like 
Lukiics. .Sartre, Gramsci and Walter 
Benjamin, and only expahded into a 
sociology of literature in the late 
1950s ill the immanence of a post- 
industrial society. Whatever the rea- 
sons. the late start meant that, as a 
serious discijilinc, Uic sociology of 
literature lacked historical depth in 
English tradition. It possessed, in 
fact, a sclf-prnclaimed modcrnllyt a 
conscientious break with history, 
which 'however necessary M'- the 
time may have been a highly 
dubious asset. In addition, it was 
only half-heartedly international in 
scope and those who, like Grorgc 
Steiner, suggested going the whole 
way, elicited some of the deepesi 
English prejudices. 

Worst of all, it was very much a 
minority movement: it could not 
repair the faults in Ihe educational 
fabric created by the neglect of 
entire fields of study, like sociology, 
or 6f important sub-branches, like 
communications.. In spite of these 
factors, however, whni it could do. 
was very important. . It could 
attempt to lake culture out of the 
museum and reintegrate it with 
lived experience : to reinterpret the 
polemics of F, R. Lcavis aod Scru- 
tiny and direct ihcli- scnliincnls to 
relevant, contemporary goals ; and 
try to prevent a generation of ll icr- 
ary stiidunls from committing the 
faipl error of dissociating works Of 
litenduro from “lit cunscienee soc- 
iale 

This wuK a large task^ demanding 
a dtiliciiic balance between itwolye- 
ment in Britjsh institutions and i»r- 
.specliN'e on them, and few have , 
succeeded Jh cnmbiiune Ihesv quali- 
ties as succesafuily as Richard Hog- 
garL Unlike some, more fosliicniable 
leftis»t Hoggari's vldwir are not 
based upon unprovablc. a priori 
.assumptions; about the W'orking 
elapses but upon personal involve-. 
ment fn them. His uniqueness of : 
tone, bis irony and depth, result 
from the double perspective - of 
being at once a full participant iu . 
British culture and at tt\e same time 
: the member of a group which' ikn- 
III reoentiy bad quite limited access 
I to It. 

His best essays are all in some.' 
sense Bterary. dialogues, m which the 
occasional, autobio^apMcal ilhutra- 
tlons combine with some quite char'- . , 
acteristic- images. One of the most 
frequently recurring images is that 
of Ihe ;iown etiguKing the. coiintr/r 
side, aiid, - simultaneously, of the 
'vestigial persistence of the rural 
eiament ,in the new urbaii' setting. 
Thus, deKiibing his ; own early 
ynirs.'he^'writes:.'. . 

I, was boro jiist-riorth'nf-.itje 'benirb oT' 

. Leeds, in -a distriel'calle<'d AJhiipeltiiiaii:--' 
r which seens to hkve' b^cime a Ipwcr-:. 
imiddle-class' suburb, but .^^at . that liqiu . 
cpntbhied-ihe remnants, of a village.' Jl 
., was s* viHsae. thaV had been* cavelofied . 
, in, 1 .suppose, the late-nlneieenth cen*. 
tury. . ,.IAnd yet]' it 'wits 'irety .nidch: 
a.- pocket and.' we WOK very much 'part 
•, .of .Leeds. , 

. . In bh es^y*on Bonarhy. Dobiife, J^e 
Strikes. a-siniUar notd. Obbriic fasoi- 
• 'hated'^bi^ .not only -b|^ he Was' 
['a! good teacher, but-. bcepiise he. re-., 
presented.^ the' .mildly afisiocratic^ . 
; urtiainked, wotherner in , the ;rid|'th, 

: who.: \vaA vpilUiig tp-gp hallway ip:- 
dialogue the’.^lom^' 
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anil Ihf iti Hut'iMrt 

WL-. Ilic huginniiiiv. nf l:iig|.iiul\ 
dutpcr inuLTistunilina of liursulf. 

Ilogg.irt's is iliLTcfoic ii jwr.oti.il 
Vk-w of Ihe pniblun<. siffctiing liicr- 
ahiro, ciilliirL* uii«| sucitiy, nnu 
wliiuli iininuiliiiiury cumnuiids re- 
. spcLi. bul which, as lie l|{in^elf 
, MijjigcsLs Troin (inic («> linie. needs lu 
be ampliricd by fuller data ami 
cIiL'cked ugainsl oihcr. perbap<. more 
, accurate rcuilings of experience. 
Mils is piirliciilarly true of one of 
the central themes m llicsc essays, 

, the changes which the nuiss media 
I and increased accessibiljiy lo ednea- 
j licm are making in (he Iradiiional 
I fabric of British class structure, 

I Hoggari is among those, liJre Mar- 
j shall Mcl.uhan, W'ho have a gener- 
i ally rnvoiirablo impression of the 
mass media. He feels that television, 
througlt its wide appeal, (ends to 
break down barriers between people 
I O'. backgrounds thus con- 
i (ribiiting ultimaleiy to a more denio- 
cratic society.^ While l■cma^nillg on 
hi^ guard against cummcrciali/Hlion, 
he presents television as an essen- 
tially friendly heast, conlrolliMJ hy 
man rullicr than uontrolllng him, 
and, more importantly, uii agency 
• I • f®*''^orclng the “ classicssness " 

, which he sce.s emerging in the 
[lyWk ••The mass mediii he 
j htiiics, must, whether consciously 
I or m>t, work towards a cultiirally i 
! classless society. Siratificatioii keeps ' 
I the potential ctisLoincrs in separate . 
groups ”. ] 

I Tlic leitriiotif of ciasslcssncss, not i 
'idtn^lhcr stripped of social Dar- * 
wmisin, recurs often in these essays. 
Perhaps Mr. Hoggarf is rellecting / 
the optJinism of the late IWfts, ° 
when the real Incomes of workers ” 
m most western (countries Increased •'' 
But can this view serve to charac- P 
the late 1 960s when, owing to 
inflation, the effective incomes of 
the same ciasscs declined while their st 
.'social status, at best, remained un- th 
changed? Even if there were not H 
. inpressive statistics to the contrary, hi 
the wcinl unrest during this period ar 
{would behe anysuch Interrelation. wl 
. What happened, la fact, was not 
at all encoumglng. While American ™ 
involvement abroad, either through 
direct jovestnient or direct interfer' 1** 
;cnce, escalaled at about the same 
irate as loraH^d opposition to it, the bi 
{mass .media in atf western countries '** 
■ were faced with the; problem s of 
isupporing or not supporting the’ 

I cultural and political goals to which 'wi 
I their ewnomies Were linked. Eng- /<» 
<lk -Jr relationship “ with -ov 
the Untied ^ates did not increase 
her chanceS'Of neutrality. 'sy 

As classl^es was anything but* 
fP • .of American policy, ' the . 
ipna^ of It on the television screen be 

Mold not be ^epted as a. reality, to 
•JliWas rather the sailsfnclfon of the 
.dqmand for such an image by (he stn 


nudillL kl.issLs In Ills iiii!il)<iis Mog- 
> garl may bt corrcci tlijil sinall, rc.ii 
gains were nude, hiii this cniild 
luiyu taken place in spile of the 
intiin.'Uu rvlMlion bctwx'cii pnliijcs 
and iL'Icvision in the mass society, 
i'or in any tH.Ti<id of social tension, 
the iiiL-iliu dll nm occupy an inde- 
pendent position; ihey are really 
the brokers for ilie ofhcial Intcrpre- 
laiion of experience. 

Whereas Hoggart is perhaps 
unduly opiimisiic, ihcreforc, about 
ihc erfcci-t of (clcvision on the mass 
society, he pciveives the essential 
ambiguity in ihc changes taking 
place in British education. The 
prohlem. as rn the fuse of television, 
lie.s in the meaning of ’* more If 
mure _ education merely implies a 
quantitative tf.xpansion of facilities, 
L British technology a belter 
chance to survive in international 
competition. No one seems to object 
to nioi-e ediicHlinn in tiiis sense, if it 
means more ijiialiiativcly, however, 
by suggesting that the productive 
processes uf culture should them- 
selves he made more democratic, 
then pioiests are raised. Hoggart 
sees that theequivneatron 

has irs roots in ihc inicrconiicclions 
wiween pnvij«'gc and cduciilionul op- 


Hirmiiigliaiii in IVii.t, is in "he 
divided into tha'O parts". The first 
is “ hislitrical and philosophical " : 
the socoiul is " sociological " ; and 
the third. "Ihc most iirportani ", is 
the criticism of liierjliirc, Hoggart 
notes moreover in " Literature and 
Society" ih.il opposition to 

this programme does not normally 
come from social scientists bul from 
lijeniry intellectuals. The former, in 
his terms. “ d<i not feel threatened 
by a different kind of discipline nr 
templed to oxer-stress their own 
subject's special mysteries ". 

This reflection takes us to the 
heart of the problem : the literary 
inicllecliial and his conscious or 
unconscious assumptions. Hoggart, 
xvho is normally polite even to those 
with whom he disagrees, reflects 
frequently in these essays on "the 


thinness of social debate " in Britain 
.md on the injidcqualc preparation 
with which major documents tike 
the Pilkington report arc 
approached. He sloes nm a^k a 
larger sol of questions towards 
which hi.s subtle analy.scs lead. 

Yet, if the literary inlclteciual is 
at once a key figure in the mass- 
media industry, in the cdiicaiionni 
establishment and in the jiklgmcni 
of cullural values, dues he not at 
present occupy a somewhat ambigu> 
ous position ? Is he not a son'.cllmes 
willing, sometimes negligent accom- 
plice in the process by wixich the 
dominant goals, but no alternatives, 
arc expressMi through the mass 
media, or in the way the educational 
.system, a presumably neutral instru- 
ment, ensures thiit cultural privilege 
is passed along with property from 


a .minority in i 
"Tnoriiy in rtc\ J-'-N 
devotion to ejvnirt 
search and i ^ fe 

bch'S'S 

Jhe fact that h« too 
Bourdicu’s phrase il 
hdriLicrs**? * 

These qucsliom j 
at a lime when soci,i 
become an iniportuni ; 
ircmists are 4,iv ill 
numerous. Mr. Hoi '^ 
solemnly that * 

if we do not win ihi. 
ledge, we shall fjjj 
most hopeful group > 
lud«-lhe mZ Zt 
resilience, of skepticism J;, 

^ich these support 
bme with tradiiioaaldC,; 


American s overview 


Prisoners as patients 


• • •••»«! wuubiimfmii up* 

a porliiniiy xshk'h lie deep in Qrillsh 
/ !>isl»>ry. . . . Tlte full imnllcalinns of 
. cquiiJliy of opporiitiiiij •' would 
fnahten most of us if we faced them. 

; To 8IVO every child an equal chance to 
develop to the best of his ability . , 
must mean th.it some s»f us are not 
UJJJdtcd m buy cdiicuilonal privi- 

In other word.s, in order for there to 
, l?'‘°Sress "education [must 
not be] Simply a matter of training 
.students MO ' fit their country'.s eco- 
nomic needs (and .so, presumably, 
largely to accept its basic ideology). 

.Subjccks like these need to bb 
«udi(^ in greater depth in Britain : 
this fact emerges not only from 
Hoggart’s social altitudes but from 
his criticism of various contempor- 
ai^ authors, like . George Orwell, 
WhMc The Road to Wigan Pier he 
^nawses . brilliantly. Hoggart's 
meihotl • in approaching such ques- 
tions Is Chat of the., sociology of 
literature. He begins with the liter- 
ary work and makes it the centre of 
nis frame of reference. He then 
introduces perspectives from, other 
•dlsdipllnes where they illuminate the 
texts and their coniplex relations 
•wjlft social consciousness. Literature 
/or him is thus both an object in its ' ' 
own nght, Irreducjblo to anything 
olsi!,- and at the same time a' ouUqrol . 
:symbol whoic language .relates the 
Individual to the collective subject. 

The disciplines which he brings to 
bear on literature am not intended • 
to contribute to a disordered 

W pfOBrarnm he 
minted it In his inaugural lecture in 


C. TONY PARKER : 

'rhe l''rying-piin 
A Prison and its Prisoners, 

{* 222pp. Hutchinson. £1 5s. 

^ r 

f Tony P.irkcr deserves a place in any 
i future history of literature for his 
I- contribution to the creative use of 
> the tape-recorder. His latest book 
: provides the best example of his 
. genius~it can be called nothing less 
-tfor illuminating the darkest areas 
of human failure and distress 
I through a faithful presentation of 
what Ihc victims aclually feel, 
muddled and niysierious as their oxvn 
words niu.st often be. This time he 
has visited the psychiatric prison nt 
Grendon Underwood and gathered 
i^ether taped interviews with two- 
thirds of its 150 prisoners and half 
of the .siaft\ The result Is a haunt- 
ingly real picture of an experiment, 
only SIX years old. which for the 
first Him in England provides highly 
profeaional psychiatric treatment 
. with whom the tradi- 

tional form of imprisonmeni has 
manifestly failed. We can only 
guess at the qualities of patience and 
pcrceptiyeness which have enabled 
Mr., Parker to make of Ms material 
one of the most important studies 
ever to have been published on the 
habitual craminal ; . how he came to 
be what he is, his response to Ireai- 
ment, and what hopes there may be 
for his future. 

.Mr. Parker himself mokes no 
sjqv pretensions; Indeed Ihe medical 
staff nt Grendon was strongly ob- 
posed to an amateur approach, 
simply concerned with recording 
objective impressions nnd entirely 
the-clinlcal analysis of (be 
rained inquirer. Yet (he evidence 
that emerges IS of startUrig authen- 


ticity: not merely the prisoners'. own . 
account of the place, often unsure 
whether "it’s a nut-house or a 
prison", but the conflicts between 
the altitudes of (he old-style officers 
for whom Grcndon'.s permissiveness 
is a threat and tho.se of the optim- 
ists for whom the experiment repre- 
sents an exciting advance in penal 
treatment. We are given the reac- 
tions of a woman psychologist, who 
can coolly as.sess the problem of 
emotional involvement, and those of 
a woman in the neighbouring vil- 
lage who tells US of the myths that 
the prison represents to tho.se who 
only see it from ouMde. And Hie 
one doctor Mr. Parker was able to 
interview gives a realistic judgment 
on what an experimenMI prison can 
achieve, with a refreshing warning 
agsiinst the omnipotent assumptions 
of so many psychiatrists tmd a 
reminder of how many impoiKler* 
ables remain in the trcntmeni of 
criminals. 


^ But it is the men themselves— 
patients’’ as they are officially 
called— who jirovidc the basic mate- 
rial from which a portrait, not only 
of themselves but of iho whole 
experiment^ emerges. They present a 
cross-section of what might seem 
the most hopeless nnd intractable 
criminal type.s — the grossly violent 
and (he gravely disturbed, compiil- 
®*jj. olfendcrs uiul drug 

nddicis, men who have often been 

SSblil’chancc!'’ 

What is extraordinary is Mr. Par- 
kers capacity to evoke not merely 
tti *^«o>lecllons of the past, 
brilliantly conveyed as they often 

important, the 
degree of insight into their true 


. needs that is the coniJi 
change. All this h a 
from the "case-hhlofia' 
usual psychological siudy 
nal behaviour. The inleoi 
every point touched by % 
by the son of candwr 
only be tlie result oi a r« 
ness of communicaiiM j 
ilierapist would envy. Tfe 
partly due to the wiiolei 
the treatment at Gmdix 
daily group therapy ut, 
vying meetings ofsUffud 
with their frank eafaiy 
nions and veniilaiion of 
Yet few such encouDlen 
imagines, produce so 
impression of (ruth in d 
ing untidiness. 

'* I’d sooner be anya 
was than be me"; -|iV 
cancer ; knowing youVt 
going to slop you dyinj 
it ? ’’ ; ".Reject, reject, i 
you've still been bora u 
nnd whatever you.,uyor 
stuck ’—these, and muy 
reactions, hardly , prov^ 
assurance that psy^airk 
in itself, can Icad.a ituDfli 
maze of alienaiioa'and a 
one prisoner— and hit ' 
vide Mr. Parker vrith ibiiiiii 
book—’’ when you ccoj 
slowly you begin to rtt' 
whai^ happened to yn 
you’ve Jumped siraigbi M 
fire into (he fryiDgpH 
Fryilig-ptm, (hen, is linlildi 
that Grendon is « 
failure either. But ii ■ 
much more valunbM 
that criminal probkaa 
niately human problutt 
vealed at a level that 
sible to an oMerverxybo b 
the truest sense a hUraa 



D ROSE! 

^ Viher. £2 2^- 
,R,hiird Rose nuiBt Iw 

productive of poll- 

.,iJ4 praciising m Bninm. 

^iheNidllcld Genera 

of 1959, author ol 

fronfering Little, Brown 
fic Politics- scrie.s), 
« Vfiitfs. now People /h 
^ counties arttclcs, both 
^ vonlribitlioas to 
Sifch. There a an unfor- 
.njsncv in namy acadetnic 

output ill the name 
, fhix is a view we can 
,B pclitkai jiciencc. Too 
ftfjduccd in tWs country. 

undigested research 
4,1 might be absorbed later 
eeniipi" books. It is Chas- 
id how many of the studies 
*po[i!lc> are the work of 
with a very dif- 
m whul academics 
.Ijfecnrn ibeif keep. 

Rose U un Amcriciin 
tfough tie now appears to 
iM in Scotiand. and that 
ittpliiris something. But it 
KiabKtke to sec him as 
^oiX'.Mttch of his rcscureh 
ftfii, both in terms of 
v^idvaiKcd and in terms 
tiinalystfii. Wluit h more, 
Klrjiisb stereotype of the 
|w Anierictin scholur, he 
finely well. Like Graham 
<lk%ork van be divided 
{iwivs originui resciirch, 

I B dsiid-pun scientific 
Nj In articie.s, und ** enlcr- 
if he will forgive the 
«. designed for a wider 
t ftop/f fit Puliiic.t falls 
ifeiler group, He says ; " I 
iaed nt^’ Uundard lecturing 
lisxniining tbul there is no 
laying unythinu unles.s the 
aJ, hupefnHy. his listeners 
**b)ect,'' He has written 
^ iiyle tVith a fine turn of 
{•d nunwrou's uuccdoud ex- 
' il» Insult, is enjoyable 


jf'fl hirgcly for 

s yjiy dUricult book to 
ra rsthl books (he reviewer 
blurb, or at least to 


the coiK’liKliiig paragraphs, for a 
suinmtiry. Profc.ssor Kose's subtitle 
is "Observations across the Atlan- 
tic" and it is just that ; rcricutions 
about political behaviour in Britain 
and America, generalizations illiis- 
Iraled by examples and often .sup- 
ported hy reference to survey male- 
rial. But it is hard to know whtil it 
adds up to or what Ihc mcsstigc is. 
The flow is maintained at the cusi 
of a elcar framework. This is not a 
criticism : observations do not easily 
fall into a neat pattern. I'arlly bc- 
eiuise it is very much one teacher's 
pcrsonali/cd lectures, lumcver, it may 
fi'inl its siiideni audience limilcil. 
it wiil he difrieull to use as a 
brc:ul-aiHl-bulier tcxlboxik and .stu- 
dents. limited for time and money, 
do not go in ftir bedside reading as 
much as they ought. Professor Rose 
seems aware of the problem. He 
•>»iys ; " It xx'ill be interesting to see 
how many readers regard this 
volume ti.s a work of social science, 
and how many regard it as a liter- 
ate essay. For what it is worth, the 
niitiior regards it as something of 
both.’’ The social science is there, 
interspersed in the interstices, bul 
(he fitrm is thtii of a literary essay. 

People hi Poliiks invites eompuri- 
son with the recent book by David 
Butler and Donttld .Stokes. PoUlivol 
ClHiiige hi lirhtiiii t reviewed here on 
November 13. IW)|, aiwlher Anglo- 
.American venture. '1 hough the 
Inner is ahotil Britain alone, it is (he 
product of Anglo-American scholar- 
ship, two scholars replacing the twin 
souls In Prixfessor Roses breast, 
Poiith id ( hiiii.KH' hi Uriuihi was also 
difficult to review because it, too, 
avoided simple conclusions, largely, 
no doubt, to prevent over-simpliti- 
cation by the hasty reader (or lii/y 
ruviewer). U is the difference ol 
approach that is worth noting here. 
Professor Rose says llml conxpulers 
can print «uit tables, or even b(»oks. 
buj the stxeial Acieniisi necessarily 
puts something of himself into what 
be writes. Perhaps so, but to very 
tiiffereni degrees. Polllletil 
in /h'//riifi is in style much 
nciirei U\ iltc computer end of the 
wale. Tl is no doubt ii imieli more 
scienliric contribution to knowledge 
hut, almost for ihul reason, ruiscs 
other questions Hbotit the pursuit of 
political seienco. 

In all issue xif the I'I S devoted to 


the sueiul sciences, such questions 
arc worlli raising. Computers can 
print out wilhuul feeling pleasure in 
their results and some social scien- 
tists can write up their research 
willuuit .sluxwing llic pleasure they 
should have had in it (one would 
have liked lo write " must have had 
in it " but sadly this is often not the 
case). Professor Rose obviously 
unjoy.s the fitiidy of polities and is 
able 10 communientc much of what 
makes the subjeel inlercsiing. 

He makes another point. His 
hook seeks not merely in describe 
the two eoiinlrics with which he is 
most familiar, it also depicts two 
points of view, that of the " man of 
affairs" as well as that of the 
academic. " Unless a social scienlisl 
enjoys some imaginative empathy 
with men whose lives and emotions 
are invested in concrete political 
events, his comments, however logi- 
cal. are likely to be weak in under- 
sitmding.'' He adds (he corollary; 
''Uiilc.ss a politician is prepared lo 
test his intuitions and aspirations 
against logic and empirical evidence, 
his actions may have very different 
consuiuences from those he in- 
tends." Professor Rose, as a social 
scientist, recognizes that statistics 
are not enough, .ludging by some of 
the reviews of Poliiietil (‘Imnpe in 
liriiahi. on the other hand, there are 
politicians wlux are not anxious to 
. test what they " know ’’ against 
wltut social scicnlisls can dticumem 
stalislicnily. 

Another Aincrictin teaching in 
Britain. Malcolm Shaw, noted re- 
cently in Aiifflo-A/nericmi Peiiiocra- 
i-y: " When * American Government 
is taught in American universilios, 
there tii'e, tis a rule, more compara- 
tive references to British practice 
than lotuiv other country, l.ikcwise. 
when British tlovernmcnl is taught 
in British universities, there are gen- 
erally more comparative references 
lo America ilmii to any other coun- 
try." ft is comforting to think mat 
there is a "special relationship' 
after all, whether based on common 
tradition, similar language, or the 
exchange of .scholars. C'criainly, we 
are foruinale to have so many 
Americans, who contribute either to 
the development of Hrillsli polilicn 
science or lo the development of 
p(t|i(ieal science about Britain, 
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wont there even if he was an 
Exhibitioner? And despite the 
information on the dust-jacket, there 
is im Labour M.P. named Nicholas 
Bosanquei. More seriously, when 
wc turn lo what ought to be Uie cen-. 
irul urgument-~an examination uf 
the parliamchtary dialogue Itsejf- 
il can hardly be claimed that (he clash 
between Esmond Wright and T. Dan 
Smith gives u razor-sfaer^ uccount 
of the shortcomings of the govern- 
mentui process and tholr, rtmcdl*’, 
of much in the way of new Idbuk. Mr. 
Wright ciiHs fof a wider recruitment 
into politics, which needs lo^ become 
"more truly managerial ’; Mr. 
Smith reminds us ilhat , efficiency I'i 
not everyihiiu. that planners can be 
dcspdtk as wcM as democrats, and Ihsd 
Uie regions have their rights. Hard 
covers, one would have thought, 
imply harder' ihinikinig than .we 
here, triie. Eniwh Powell's archaic 
economic notions look even quainter 
. on the pade lhah'ihcy:«>iind live, if ' 
l^t is the wold, and Ian 'Mikprdo 

alogs hack at him ,?ii the best toc-to- 

. toe House. pF Contmons style. ' 
Ho^vcK it is nbi a style that 

c(^ print. Uteking. (he mte^ptioo^ 

cries of agfeement or .protest., and 
.. other aocomtxsfihiwnts lfiat;:rnok the 
Cdmmiins' d >tti«hnto ^ 
human plricii, ihe grtni 
issues like' fiibidom o]r qniforropy; 
icndV io Idhk over-exp^ ^ 
, rhetorical in a way ; ,;ia!lk- 
' tag. pblitiehink', would i«re-. : jP 
PFdeent ilkwn.: dPWaday»‘ ’ 
i : at dleorion--tirte^' M^ 




quosliuns of how bust to use and fos- 
ter our niitionul assets. Indeed, the, 
main duiigcr of our highly conven- 
tionalized trench warfare lies not in 
its conflict so much ax in its areas 
of tacit agreement, the gups in public 
debate that it is in neither side’s poll- : 
Heal interest to All. 

It is in such spheres of poiilical 
non-speak that a book like this m 
mainly useful. There is stcnlghter 
Writing about the Common |M<')>'kel 
issue than any . 'of the front-bench 
talking we gel in Parlmmenit. (Sttrriy 
it Is not only wrong but cowardly for 
both sides tb pretend that .the 
xion to join or not to join is one of 
shopkeei^ng accountancy ?) Varlotto 
taboos are daringly popped like bal- 
luuns. Whut politician would not 
hesitate before saying out loud that • 
whut people want ia not ‘ pArticipa- 
tiori" bill to be well governed ;aiw 
then left alone, or lhai.thd cka# sj^ • 
(ecn is positively beodflcial'as.an eep-- 
noniic uml ,.oe«1 

The truest observabpo-iD IPAwn 

Wdy f- Is fliso *' J 

Bradley's remark that '_in the end , 

we depend on w.'ilchfulocsa airf 
gaodwill more, than; on ah> . 

miiu take control of,. ouii scienli^ 

ot ufi-Htot a .’jw* 

' iSiiv 



A Variety of Catholic 
Modernists 

The Sarum Lectures in the University of Oxford b' 
for the year 1968-69 F 

ALECR.V1DLER ! 

Dr \'iillLT W hero cnnccrneil primarily with ilio ideas and 
attiuicles of the men who were implicated in the modernist 
movcmviir, rather Minn with the muvement itself. 1 laving iud 
access to imiiv hitherto unpublished Icrrcrx and personal soiirecs 
uf inronmiiou, he is able to describe (hu clianicicrti of (lie 
mudvmisis in detail. 5 ^^' urf 

Clerks and Craftsmen in 
China and the West 

Lectures and Addresses on the History of Science 
and Technology 

JOSEPH NEEDHAM, F.R.S. 

Pursuing Ills theme of iliu great, and liitlicito iiiulcrtulued, 
conlrihtiiiun of Chinese culture to science and tcchnulogy as a 
whole. Dr Needham has drawn together essays from a variety 
of sourevs. The eollcctiuii includes essays cm cultural i-onuicis 
and transmission between East and West, nsirimomy und 
nielctirology, alchemy, chemistry and pharmacy, niul medicine. 

£7 Ills, net 

Decision, Order and Time 
in Hurnan Affairs . Second edition 

G.L.S. SHACKLE 

Profciisor .Shackle provides a- new prefiice und n new chnplur, 
which IntniduceH the notion Qf*o]asrici(y ol'Kiirprise*, u mcasuro 
oftlic sensitivity of response to, disconcerting even w. • 

* I 

Coithnunt nn the First edition : 

‘Impeccably elegant; in Iticid prose, with only a niiniinum of 
elementary mathematical apparatus, thccxpusitioii lollipv'sa 
loglc.il uiul Katlsfymg scheme.’ 50 s, 

.Cambridge Latin American Studies 5 

Parties Cr Political 
Change in Bolivia, 
1880^1952 

riERBERTfS. KLEIN 

, ■ -The Bolivian Naijipnal Ilzamsiution pF f 95 > Was bnP of tlje few, : 

' Utin American revolutions that was social, economic attd .. 

: poUiicid. Profes^t Kirin lUialymi^ 

. 'mu™*:WorB 6 livia’sstabtet^ptf^'r^^^ '! 

. . ' class politibs and social revolutionary nipvcmenrs in the miflMIe , 
■■ dtCadesnftlictweutierhccnfufy. •• 908 . wf 
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Crisis of the C'onstitutipn, 1782-4, i : 

johncannpN ; . •• 

This detolledtfciftiy oftiie 

. wnsfitulioii ' ' 

, , i 75 ^-- 084 VDr Cannon, ^hqws Why tl^ : j 1 
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Balancing people against food 




ck to the fold 


(OI.IN ri.\|(K; 

Sforvudoii or I'lvnly ? 

IKOpp. Sevkcr .iiiU W.irbiiig, 

CORDON lUUIIGFR ;inil MAI KtCK 
lie SOl.'ikSONS : 

■‘‘iuiilnc In Rcdviil 7 

2 <f 5 pp. 5 s, 


< onvenliojiiil wisdom is bciioi ihiin 
itiK*onvtfniiun:tl /oily, bin oficn less 
rciulablc, Colin 0:irk\ SfurvaiioH 
or Plenty / end^: 

One can hnl cdiicliiJu with the words of 
Malcolm Miifgcridfc. when he sujd ilisn 
il seemed slrungc that such a sironjj 
(leiiund rnr popiiliiliuii lindlalion should 
csrme precisely when ilic possibilities in 
me way of food prminciioii arc seen to 
nc virtually illjinilnble, and when the 
whole universe is ahout lo i»e opened up. 
providing space Lo .iccomniodiilL' a mii- 
• iioii inilltun limes oiir present ->qiiaiJii 
little hmnaii family, 

(Jordon lirisiper and Maurice dc 
SoKsons. ill Paniine fit Hrireat Y 
prefer more ivsp«iiisihic ntilluiniicsr 

I'rofttssor J. li, iVfctidc fshowedj iluil the 
world's popiihiiion in June. |>j& 7 . coidd 
he S(|iicciecd sUndina slioiildvr-lo- 
shniildcr on ihc Isle of wieht. If present 
rates nf population Brou ili etinlimie. he 
said, the wliole of the icrreslriul alobc 
would be covered like this in K.^O yc.irs' 
lime. 

These hoolcs me about the balance 
between people and food, but such 
asides about (he balance between 
(Moplc and spucc are revealing. Mr, 
Ciurk is^ willy, optimistic and anli- 
Miilthiisiun ; but his sources, where 
given, arc oficn of ifubrous value. < 
Mr. Uridger and Mr. de .Soiswns are « 
belter balanced, duller, only a little < 
.inore reliable, and not much more i 
.alarmed. 

Both books, insleeJ, rather play i 
down the world food crisis. By an c 


•ippropriaie sefe^'iiun of s.igue ami 
iinclicckable d.tla (" MUiree: I-.A.O. " 
.ilmosi un>iliiirg can be prtised. It is 
jiisl f.iisc to iis%err. as Mr. Hralgcr 
K •ind Mr. de Soissons do. that foial 
oiflpul per peisun increased by 15 
per cciil in |u»ir eouniries hclwcen 
l'W 3 and l% 7 . Aiuway. such com- 
Piirisons tif elitnalic,illy exceptional 
years are worthless. So arc statistical 
n geiieraJi^aiioiis like Mr. (lark’s; 
s ” For ntosi of the world iigricultural 
’/ pnxliiction is advancing considerably 
faster than populali<»n." Thu ftict is 
f lhat. even fn the tun buntper years 
I I 9 ft 7 _and l 9 (iU. fuoj oulpiii per per- 
u son in poor ct>un(rics was only 2 
J per cent more than prewar, only 4 
I per cent above the 1952-56 average. 

• and ticlually 1 per cent frsx than in 
■ any of Ihc years I‘jfi 0 -I 9 (i 5 . iThc 
; reviower’s source is F.A.O.. The 
Stare of Fom/ aiul i-lfinruitniv 1969 , 
page fi, and Ihii/ein I 9 WI. page 13 .) 

[f ft)i)d output pur person In poor 
countries is only 2 per c'cnt above 
19 . 14-38 level.s. then the growing share 
of output wnipi'isiiig very co.stly 
foods meal tmd milk nnisi nteun 
lhat the average villager in poor 
coiinli'ics is worse foil ihim before the 
Second World War. So whore do 
these writers get their optimism 
from 'f II is not only because the 
source.s sugge*! a liappy-go-ltieky 
chef, f'iU' Mr. Clark, it is adherence ' 
to the view that necessity is the ' 
inuthcr of invcniion: that, as Mrs. < 
Boserup ha.s argued, pupuluiion pres- < 
.sure cuinpels the adoption of iMlter i 
farm tcchnique.s. This niake.s sense i 
a.Sr- an interpretation i)f nineteenth- j 
century APricu. As a recipe for the i 
overcrowded laiulN of Bengal or Jaw t 
DOW, it is hair-raising. 

In both books, the c.xcess of optim- n 
ism is caused by four fHCiors : neglect ti 
of the costs of proposed improve- P 


I inciils ; till! ri>sv a view of the nde of 
price incentives: a fiiilure lo work 
. through, csccpt in very general Icnns, 
' the intcrconnexiitns among the 
vjrioits policies needed to push 
famine intti retreat : and .i lack of 
analysis of the policies, bolji for in- 
come distribution and for the muAf- 
up of food output, needed to relieve 
need. 

Mr. Bridget and Mr. de Soissons 
say almost ntuhing about cost. On 
land clearance, improved water use. 
labour-intensive dam-building, and 
improved storage, they argue as if 
proof of benefit sufficed lo j'ustify 
any undertaking. In poor countries, 
however. rcsourcc.s arc scarce, and 
careful choices- arc .needed among 
nunicToiis projects all promising 
benefit. The frequent use in Fantinv 
hi Rrtreut Y of the words " efficient " 
and “ economic ", never delincit but 
apparently implying simiiiir farm 
behaviour in Holland and in Haiti, 
indicates unothcr mudsllc, this time 
about relative costs. Mr. Clark, who 
must be well aware of the problem, 
fulls Into similar traps : 

The potential ngriculiimd area of the 
world . . . could provide for die con- 
sumption ai [liigii] standards of over M) 
limes the present population ... on 
the, nssunipiion of (lie genernl use of 
agricultural inelliuds already practised 
by (he .sverage furmor in tlic Ncihcr- 


Bul machinery is cheap and labour 
dear in the Ncihcrlnnds. Quite 
different costs, relalivc and nbsolule. 
apply (and hence quite different tech- 
niques tire oprlmtil) for India or 
Nigeria. Incidentally, the assumption 
of cheap, quick adaptability of new 
techniques seldom applies; Ivtirely 
one ill ten of India's arable acres 
meets the stringent irrigation condi- 
tions for profitable use of the im- 
proved rice and wheat seeds. 


Price incentives- cheaper fcriili- 
/ori. dearer food-- have persuaded 
many Aslan farmers to adopt these 
new seeds. Mr, Uridger aiul Mr. de 
Sni.ssons pay justified tribute to the 
power of such incentives, which even 
work for consumers ; ( alculla's ex- 
perience with cheap wheat and dear 
rice makes nonsense of their " peren- 
nial dilliciiliy of persuading tradi- 
tional rice-eaters to c:i| wheal In- 
centives arc powerful things, but far- 
mers have to be able lo respond to 
ihem. If there is no spare land. In- 
centives cannot induce them to cul- 
tivate it. If the risk of bankruptcy is 
substantial, even prospect carrying 
Ji high expectation of salisfjiclory 
prollt cannot well be iindertaken. For 
both these reasons irrlg;itiun is usu- 
ally a necessary precondilion for 
rural adv,ancc. 

The new nilnidc .seeds in Asia are 
profltsible only with big doses of 
fertilizer; fertilizer is safe only with 
reliable irrigation; and the costs of 
seeds, water and fertilizer can be met 
only by a farmer who is free from 
extortionate moneylenders and from 
share-rents of_ upwards of half his 
crop. .Siidi interactions arc the 
essence of rural development. These 
books recognize them in principle, 
but often miss them in praciicc. 
Fainhie in Hvlreat? hits an excellent 
chapter on .social factors in agricul- 
tural development ; yet clscwhciv 
the Gezira Cotton .Scheme is dcs- 
ciibed as a “ Kwibook siicxhtss'*, al- 
though it consist.s of a few gentlemcn- 
farmers " supervUing *' a mass of 
juingry and badly paid migrant wor- 
kers. Mr. Clark recognizes in min- 
ciplc that within the Third World the 
great gap between rich and poor 
deprives the latter of most of the 
increasingly costly fruits of agricul- 
tural progress; but in his onslaught 
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community, sometimes nin, 1938 , wTth llaslibaeks to Nuri will he less perturbed, since this >y- 
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FEARON (Editors): 

-Economic Growth in Twciiliclh- 
edntury Brltnio 

242 pp. Macmilliin. £2 l«s. (Paper- 
back, 25 s.) 

Economists seldom agree. One of the 
rare- exceptions occurred in the 
early. 1960 s owr the need to im- 
prove the mtc'bf growth; indeed, 
the more optimistic among them 
presented faster growth as a paha- 
^ for all the probicnis of' the 
Bcitish economy. Since then, the 
balance of payments crisis ban div- 
?rted _ popular and Qovernmenlul 
attention dsewhere. Many academic 
economists, , howoveh ’ have qotiiin- 

ued to probe into the complexilic.s 
of development and grbwth. ' A 
^lecliM of their writings has been 
^ ^ught together in Bconomiv ' 

■ BrMn 

: The common characteristic d| the 
writers Jncluded .ls .their belief that 
economic analysis . should be • 
j»ivi^ out iwitbin a long-term hfs-. 
"tprical perspective. False condii- 
b '6 avoided if trends 

'.MMnpW, as of the wrijers 

8 liO;W, Muceulmtion .pri.ihe postwar 
I jttriod has Ibnded tp leave out of 

oratftlsb: Sip#”™ 

vreiT-^ ^ for 1877 . 

.rl* oemtteiw i%R >!<« . 1 . ' 


accounl the faster comparative 
growth in Britain in the imor-war 
years, 

The memory of the hardship and 
suffering brought about by mass 
iincmploynicnt ha.s overshadowed 
. of the inlcr-war years. 
Although it is well known that the 
distress and misery were conceh- 
in the depressed areas while 
the South-East and West Midlands 
were relatively nrosi>erous. it is less 
often i\*alized that the ovcrtill ncr- 
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s ks own values lo be with epicene women and men wine- book. lo w prc^nlcd rather lor its 

^ The outside world imp- ing at hu/.ui\ls as normal as motor pictorial value than for any literary 

ieso far as l^natur (Joe) accidents or as nightmarish as Nir/l-' piirposc. Occasuinaily there is a 
8 frightening us n perse- dom. The inoxl prominent of thu flicker of f tt’^’ut)« '“'f' 

» reassuring because Iw has large cast of characters is an Olym- but. generally, the ‘.^ , 1 “^ 

I titfev Messrs. Cohn and pic swimmer. Ruth Damarosch, stodgy, long-windod and 

'^iDd ttlere 'b a moment of who believes that she has been to make the comparison woilhwIuU. 
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^ lormaneo was good by the lest of 
; though this growth 

‘o “Dsorb unemployment. The 

• articles by Messrs. Matthews, Fein- 
1 ;***“', tpmax. D. H. Aldcrofl 
' and J,.A. Dowlc provide the arilh- 

raetlc for this assertion, 'fherc arc 

• some interesting differericc-s of cm- 

1 handling the statistics. 

Mr. Aid- 

..W ^9 exaggerntc progress, but 

Ije area of agrecipcm between them 
{J what IS imporuint in relation to 
later events; 

■ fhiSl-' r f^"“PP Mr, Lomax in 
their nriicle,. “ Britain’s Growth. Per- 

losnv"*’^' Enifilmn of rthc 
lhat the concepts. 
, of; 'god -' ot^ Vbad“ performance 
need to .be Clarified. Slow growth 
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; .acmev^ .m the riven historical cir- 
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mic Theory 
Macrnillan, 
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analysb of .Schwnpe^ 


IKSOClTi clue to the seriousness of his under- very little dialogue, and the idiom- 

ifjtcli ■ '■ takin«"ii would be tempting to see ulic emptiness of conversation jars 

m Rn.,.- his indulgence in sexual detail as badly on nerves tensed by his ejcH- 

^ Boyars. 30 s. ^-^|. 7 ;,ntasv of an adolescent ing prcscnHcnse narrative . even 

pornographer ; ’it is precisely this when he h mcfcly cataloguing the 

® orphaned, without pandox of sensual .sophistication movements of a hand on the sie^ 
Afferent to the servants and Eden-like innocence which ing-wheel or jerking our numb^ 

fhe considerable skill and beauty of whether he can still hoUU when hii 

Mr. Koch-s language. He attempts material is less palhologicaj. 

«der sister Hamel, 

^prifig of a dissolute 

‘ ^bO'shares jn David’s • . - - ‘ 

-SSf“ Night and day 
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Theodor Rosebury 

Life on Man 

“All ndniintldc, hon'tsT book, in which the ‘dirt* that 
luaii — iTiirrohic, cxcrctoi'y, eouuiipiscciil-~w showri to be hia 
true and glorioiiR clenieiil”*— Anthony Bur^ss . 

"A hook which, in ita cncyTldpHcdic sn'ccp, » c*cg«int ' 
antiseptic, compnasioiwte and conyinciiig”-^Jbhn HMlahy> 
Evening Slaudard 

Helmut Schoeck 

Envy: a Theory of Social 
Behaviour ■ 

"A fascinating work that sd-ikes out in an unprecedented 
direction”— fftr Times Ulirary Supplement 
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Incident ori Hill 
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“Minor masterpiece . , . tight gripping narrative of what u 
siii^y one of the mpst chilUng stonea to comeout of the 
'Vietnam war”-^Aiithpny Howairdi'jyAU Slatpsman 
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An is customnry, several of ihc 
Studies cnmmunicHtcd to the iinniial 
symposium of 1967 are published in 
Ibis tolimii: of jhc Papers, but there 
arc fewer of these than on mo.st 
previous occasions; they are limited 
u» three-- ji study of the Jiistinianic 
biiildings in the monastery of Si. 
Catherine on Mount Sinai by G. H. 
Forsyth, a paper on Jusiininn's 
Egypttiin policy by E. H. Hardy, and 
one cntitl^ ‘'Jusiininn, the Empire 
and the Church-” by John Meyen- 
dorff. 'Hic two latter arc to ,i great 
cMcni concerned with Ihc discus- 
sions and disputations of Ihe great 
synods, especially that of Chaiccdon, 
and they serve to bear out n him 
miidc by Professor Meyendorff that 
modern hMorians who attribute sec- 
tional problems in the Byznntinc 
world 10 the social nnd political 
causes that dominate thought today 
tend to be very wide of the mark, 
for problems of religious thbught 
mayed II far more signiflcaat rale in 
ine Byzantine world. Dr. Forsyth’s 
paper is of a mora direct and 
practical character, for though he 
has something to say about the 
sanctity of the shrine in (he monas- 

S’ r 11 }JO'l«e«'ned in the main 
with Justinian s buildings; it is 
astonishing to learn that the timber 
irussM of the roof of (he church 
actiiaJly represent the work of the 


r joinerN of Justinians day. At the end 
of the volume Professor Meyendorff 
I nddsa note' on ilie .symposium itself; 
it i.s to be hoped that the sltulics on 
Justinian and the Arabs and ihc 
Church in Persia to which he refers 
win one day be published. 

.The remainder of the volume is 
devoted to papers and notes on 
subjects unconnected with the Jiisli- 
nianic .symposium. The longest and 
most fimdamcntal of them is ihat by 
David Winfield on the methods of 
Byzantine wall painting. It embarks 
on very new ground, for it Is one of 
Ihc first studies that have appeared 
that deal wilh the subject at all fully. 
He begins with an cxaminaiion of 
the actual piaster and its prepara- 
iion, and continues through the 
whole process of painting, basing Jiis 
conclusion*? not only on the evidence 
of the te.xts, from Vitruvius to the 
Painters Gtiidc, but also, and per- 
haps more signiflcantly, on the re- 
sults of his own experience as a 
cleaner in Yiigoslnvia, Cyprus and at 
Trebizond. He shows how Ihe per- 
fection of a very distinct and univer- 
sal technical method permitted the, 
speedy production of work of a 
gcncrully high standard, even if it 
tended to monotony except in the 
hands of a few especially gifted 
masters. An incidental result of his 
inquiry supports Profcs.sor Meyen- 
dorfis sUUement on an earlier page 


that it IS impo.ssible to attempt to 
reconstruct Byzantine Ideas on the 
basis of recent practice. Indeed, a 
Ihorough familiarity with the tech- 
nique con lead to a more profound 
understanding of Byzantine aesthet- 
ics than stylistic criticism alone, 

The two remaining articles nnd the 
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out, as well as a ci 
sculptural fragments 
found during ihckiNttfi 
. tions. In the remui ' 
Cruikshnnk Dodd 
examples to her i 
stamped pieces ol B), 
while notes deal with ih 
of St. Abeivius at Ki 
Bilhynia and an eaiiyil 
Dcreagzi. The fonwdi 
the Comnenc pe^od ul 
tinned in a typicbo; & 
longs to the little knowi 
eighth or early ninth r 
valions there similar 
Aliihan would cerla 
worth undertaking 
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0i\ Biersture of all kinds 
icspliiriDg increasing alten- 
gt German-speaking couii- 
ikpisi three or four years, 
surprising dial the pop 
ihould have taken such 
win an area where pop art 
Hihls day the preserve of 
pcijlisis. In fact the ia- 
igclcrsianciing of the inten- 
lAiglcv-Saxop pop art has 


There i.s, uf course, nothing wrong 
w'ith printing psychedelic colours in 
a bonk. But Juincs Koscnquisl and 
Andy Warhol used their purple and 
oian-gc. their pin-ups and soiip-lin 
labels for an intelligent artistic pur- 
po.se - the expression of the IcnMon in 
the contemporary mind between the 
claims of ihe illusory world of the 
mass nicilia and those of the -iiulivid- 
tial intelligence. American pop art 
was never merely dceoralivc, and 
nuropcuii pop art was never primar- 
ily concerned wilh creating Imnsal- 
lantic atinosphcrc as such. 

This Is not to deny the fiiiulamcn- 
tal importance of the Americaniza- 
tion of Europe as a pop theme. Our 
mass media internationalize and 
Amcricani/c ; their dream world, the 
raw material for pop, is in part 
simply the American Dream at one 
remove, specially adapted for Ihc 
particular European country in ques- 
tion. 1'hc pop writer’s basic materials 
are the stereotyped forms of lan- 
guage which have arisen in our times, 
and especially that intellectual and 
emotional lingua, franca developed 
by popiil.ir journalism and which 
can clothe itself in the sounds of 
every language in Western Europe. 
His iinmccliatc problem is to relate 
lhi.s to his own tradition. 


AMIcv-Saxop pop art has Heinz von Cramer’s Der Parallej- 
iiiii misconceptions among tWnkcr- -a massive quarto volume in 
iriurS who see the driving triple columns, replete with comic 
|iw 4 rtln speech balloons, strips, full-page advcrtiscmciU*. 
fad purple, , nnd set out to and iwychedcllc jacket— slemon- 
|if psychedelic book with- slrutes some of the pitfalls. Anglo- 
P( (00 much thought on American characters— Zombie, 007. 
pkifs are not so miioh Snoopy, LUJ chase each other 
iiof pop ideas to writing about in ihc hectic Chicago/cowboy 
hdlempu lo steal art’s manner, relieved at intervals by 
[irrileralufe. comics and film strips. An impres- 


sive lour dc force, the book loses by 
presenting a -purely American world. 
This sort of thing, a reader might 
very well think, is better written in 
English. 

■ German pop arlisis like Gcrd 
Richter and Winfred Gaul had suc- 
ceeded in striking a distinctively 
German style, and it is perhaps 
significant that Bazon Brock’s uiitu- 
biographicnl .study, Uazon Brock, 
was mtii'hcit Sie jeizi so ?, which Ls 
nioi'c of a visual than a textual 
experience, also avoids von Cramer's 
mistake without difficulty. Brock 
certainly has a model : T/te /ludy 
Warhol Book. Both books arc in 
slim album format and contain 
series of photographs of their respec- 
tive authors in guy surroundings : but 
whereas Warhol confines his original 
text to a farcical interview with a 
German reporter and his pictnre.s arc 
not concerned with Warhol the Ser- 
ious Artist. Brock builds blocks ol 
curious philosophical musings into 
his book, and sheathes these in turn 
in countless flattering photographs 
of his person nnd photostats uf yet 
more flattering reviews of his cul- 
tural activities. There is little 
common ground between the gay 
abandon of the American and the 
sardonic, mock-bitter self-display of 
the German. 

Brock’s book shares wilh von 
Cramer’s a sure feel for the visual 
pop idiom together with an iincer- 
Uiinty about the aims of his text. The 
German literary iradiiion cun have 
offered few pointers, while the cur- 
i-cnlly fnxhionablo left-wing 


wing passion that the spcccliniaker 
seems a monster of political life such 
as no efficient modern bureaucracy 
would ever allow to rise from his 
chair, Applied .to this kind of 
mulerial, the niunlagc and the poppifi 
illustrations seem out of place, mere 
fashionable gintmicks. By contrast, 
Llwx: Brandner’s books, hinerniipen 
and Orel UJir AnpM 'ireviewed 
here on February 5) arc single- 
minded attempts at literary anarch- 
ism— they jump without constraint 
from topic to topic, with the inevit- 
able result that the reader quickly 
becomes indifferent to the outcome. 
Yet another response to the situulion 
is I’epi'csentcd by the ” political sex ” 
approach of ilirgen Ploog'.s Cola- 
Hhacrliimh officially u work of 
montage, it is n monotonous chaos 
of disconnected orifice.s and hands 
groping in trousers, with illiistrations 
in purple. 

Although such writcr.s as these 
could not win through to a purely 
artistic exploitation of pop tech- 
niques because of their political 
entanglement, the ground for a 
non-political pop literature hnd 
already been prepared by experimen- 
tal writers working in related fiblds 
(and already discussed in the TLS). 
The fiction uf Reinlisird LcLltiu (July 
10, 1969) and Jurgen Becker (Janu- 
ary 9. 1969) for insltmce, presents a 
prosperous mid-Atlantic world, 
whose comfortably standardized in- 
habitants remain anonymous from 
fh'st to last ; they live m something 
of a pop world. Then there is the 
developing interest over the past 


Encyclopedia of the East 


1 in the dark 


approach (b literature requires a decade in literary montage. The 
Statement on the political situa- technique employed in Konrad 
tion - a demaiul which makes the Bayer's books, der sechsie .slim (De- 
adaptation of American pop art cember II, 1969) nnd der^kopf dcs 
techniques to German fiction doubly vitas bertng — Ihc combination la 
difiicult. forms of heterogeneous frag- 

A similar case is OUnter Scurcn'.s nients of social stereotypes— was a 
Rede an die Nation \ so full of left- basic technique of pop art. 


Another Inipurlant forcniniicr is 
H. C, Artiiumn. His most successful 
book. Hied ana si-hwoazzn dtaiii, was 
a collection of macabre poems in 
Viennese dialect {TLS. .September 
3. 19fv4). The enormous com- 

mercial success of this book (especi- 
ally among Germans, some of 
whom must have had eunsldcrablc 
difficulty in reading it) .seems signifi- 
cant. Arlmann had hit on a vein of 
material that, considering the lan- 
guage situation in Central Europe, 
could in a sense be compared wilh 
the comic strips of North America in 
social significance. Die Anfangs- 
bachsiaben der Fiapge. follows a 
similar line : it is u collection ol 
studies in the style of popular horror 
literature between the World Wars. 
]n this and other works written 
according to the sLitnc principle of 
uninhibited play with kitsch Artmnnn 
does not juxtapose hclcrogeneous 
elements or induce other logical sur- 
prises. He .simply seeks to rekindle 
our pleasure in the popular stereo- 
type while making us -more con- 
scious of it than ever. Artmnnn's 
'work, no doubt, cannot be properly 
termed pop literature, but he has 
done more than anyone else to 
prepare the Central Europciiu public 
to accept its values. 

. The ground was prepared, and yet 
ideology and the psychedelic dazdc 
consistently interfered wilh Ihc liter- 
ary expression of the German/ Ame- 
rican Drc^m. One, at any rale, who 
rchised to be led astray was F. C- 
Delius, who look (he minutes of u 
Christian Democrat economic 
conference, made short extracts 
from the speeches at the various 
sessions, divided the sentences into 
lines of vers fibre, nnd thens pre- 
sented the whole as Wir Unterneh- 
mer, a kind of epic poem with 
commeatary. 


rose HEMPE^ 
Propyiaen Kiuislacscblchte i Voliinie 
China, Korea. Japan 

~ ' I" 

One. success.df this book is to be 

hailed at once; the exceptionill 
quality orihe black-ahd-whtie illu^. 

: trahlpnsi'flteriiy.w 

KiLi ; %htlng have 

BUiped lb«r : Choice, v‘As an encif- 
clopedlc and • referential woA 
this eclipses all others that' haw 

Wpst' It follows^ 
plan familiar in Japanese publica- 
tions Issued during the , pSat few 

• 'p II inlrodliciory 

essays,, followed^ by. .notes to the 
plates and rather full Hsls of west- 
wn .-ind ealiterp. bopka rind arricles. 
The notes account for three-quarters 

SLiS® ‘/’Si wntributed by ' 
eteven of the leading t^rofessionals 

Pf Iho subjert. each of whoih'ls rilSo 

K— * of narrative 

■ ptenxed'tq his 


hardly be expected to produce stir- 
ring rtrl-history. and the text con- 
tains little of IntcrprciHlive import 
mat could not have been written 
twenty or thirty years ago. 'Iho 
spccialiud notices arc the more 
useful part of the narrative, c.spc- 
.cially those on ardilieclurc and 
minor arts, but they arc brief and 
not integrated with (ho nialorini 
illustrated. The dispersal of authors 
seems to have had a baleful influ- 
wco 6it the production, but the Iwo 
editors .have marshalled the dbeu- 
mentation with extraordinary care 
and consistency : the book will servo 

E !;*. of ‘he broader 

.kind of arfrhisforicnl courses which 
and will not be 
hy specialists who want 
^acls on five 
Sd ari ^ **' of east 

Tfteso merits do not, however, 
quite exonerate Dr. Fontein and Dr. 
Hemp« from a charge of dealing 
that currently ' 

makes theSc.studics at least mdder- 


sermonizing tone' .on it 
attitudes implied bV 
cribes. He brushes 
art of the feihJaJ 
umilling much ! ilul 
. said of regional . 
swells iiU commelii on |b, 
quc.siion of .Six Dyiu^: 
by anachronlistjcTiIly 
elcvcntli-ccnlury wriwr, ^ 
to Korea seems to 
much to the poinl;9l 
from .some proio-i^istBM 
the art of Korcfl iS. wJ 
.distinguish significji/illf (l 
China, why boineri^luj 
Hcmpel, wno.se siyje 
write impressively pQ 
the Vnmato and 
/apanese pnintingi, bbs 
, wish she hnd been allpw 
in greater detflilVbW, 
authorities but jfae i 
KofiversatlonsleJtlk^l. . 
have accepted is 
is curious that Ib^.^ 
.can justify so poi)^ 
.when the factual pipp 


‘^Xbpok is a long and 
BDnlyxis of To the Liplih 
, chfiptcrs and Iwo 
hs- The book is almo.st us 
must have been to 
i^ngh,* fortunately, the 
twepffipllsh his task in (exs 


E1LA.LEASKA: Wiliiuin. she ivinvinburcd luid listened 

iMs LiflhtliQiisc '^hh his wlsc-ehild’s o>-cs when she 

inCTiis ugmuousc cxpluiiicd how it was not lircvcroneo. 

ibCtitical Method. How a lighi here needed u .shiidmv 

tb HocL'trih Pk>« 16c there iiiul .so on. She did not intend to 

i flt HOfrirm 1 fcss. JOS. jjispunigc ii .siib.iccl which, they agreed. 

^ Kuphtiel luul ircuied divinely . . . 

h's, book is a long and thunks to ins scieiilifie mind he under- 
annlvik nf r 1 ,,/w stood a prtioT of disiiitcrcslcd iniclli- 

^m^QfloTheWit- i,c,- 

»v«i. chapters and two ^„>rmoiisly. 
i The book is almost us ^hp novel Lily is 

w asTl must have been to looking at those steps iigain ; she 

wDgh,* fortunately, the has, ihrmighoiit thi.t last section. 
|wornp|lsh his tRskin (exs been cndeiivouring to muster hci 
MK Lenska unpicks grief and to gel the pieturc right : 

dheover how It js empty ; .she looked at her canvas; it 
(pmumably thinks that It was blurred. With a sudden Intensity. 

in consc- as if she suw it clear for a second, she 

nt thieves some interest- drew a Unu there, in the centre. It was 
''itioits and quotes a large done; li was finished. Yes, she thought, 
which deliffht a laying down her brush in oxlrcmc 
r -:y;‘familter wUh the ^ad my vision. 

all' that Mr. Just as Virginia Woolf hnd finished 
undertaking her complex, humorous and 
moving portrait of her mother und 
S?/ invented and foiher ; for that Is what, among 
‘'® r^Ponswe other things. To The UshlhoN.se is. 
!i3iMir^“‘ But Mr. Leaska can only respond 

the fol- to' the extent of saying'; “By no 
a.oounhe character of means do I wish to insinuate that 
,L,u ‘ . Mrs. Rumsuy is to be condemned 

fJMn .with Ihe Uihthouse entirely or that Mr. Raimay is to be 
wlrange- wholly exonerated ; both are 
? fo^* as well the Huwed.’* It is obvious ihat the mean- 
t Mi I® \ng of To The has slipped 

his analytical network. 
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w«k; te dUcover how It js 
fepr«umably thinks ^ot It 
iPWer ii^^erslood in consc- 
w Khlevcs some interesl- 
iboits and quotes a large 
I^Jlgw which delight a 
;w -My Jamilfar with the 
in the end, all that Mr. 
wentlous undertaking 
“‘w^iaDalytlc method, 
%'nay, invented nnd 
responsive 
after all his 
sample, ihefol- 
Character of 

Hie Lighthouse 
and estrange- 
well the 

• tel attach- 
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‘'Bfc Involve* Fischer BUchererh edition of 

' Fwnz Kttfka-s .SihiuUche Erthhlim- 

bSS I406PP- OM 6.80) is a valuable 
^^0 *®i\wre teal. clutters and .scholarly edition of the cornplelc 

MMiaBt • short stories and prose pieces— aston. 

ishirigly, most, of them appear .here 
rnuunffiJSS® ?i!^ I®*" fir**'* paperback. Mor?- 

WSS .over, Paul Raabe has' based his 

Laati.« t ' tpriflL material— nplCB on the nrsl 
publication and on the dating of each 


on Kafka's Iheniry ir^ 


AN AGE OF AMBITION 

English Society in the Late Middle Ages 

Prolessor F. R. H. DU BOULAY 
A rcvoliilioiuu'y study which rectifies tlio popular view of Iho 
late Mitidic Ages ns a time of dedino und decay, and shows it 
rather us an ago more like om* own in which new classes were 
emerging through crisis nnd upheaval. Will undoubtedly bocpn }0 
a Slnhdnrd work Tor students but can also be enjoyed by tlic 
non-profcsiiioiml. 42s ■ , 

ALL ABOUT DRUGS 

FRANZ BERGEL and 15. R. A. DAVIES ’ 

The first really comprehensive survey of the wltole drug i^blera, 

U denis wilh the drugsiof.depeqdonoe and addlcd 9 n known lo 
be In use todn^thelrongin, btetory, ohemislrv^ modes of . 

consumpliori, effocts, and potontlnl danger. Vlfol reading for . 
all doctor^, lehchei's, pollcoj' mnelstrrites, social workers, etc. 42s 

DRUNKEN COMPORTMENT 

CRAIG MacANDREW and ROBERT EPGERTON 1 

A revolutionary study wlUch argties that drunken .beliavioOr Is ' 

. not merely n physical phenomenon, but can only be fully _ 

understoM in terms of a sopially-occeiYted- state of reduced 

responsibility* . The authors have baswliieir study on world-wide 
■ • anthropological and sociolo^cal researcb. March 1^. 42s 

THE TRUTH ABOUT. SREAtH TESTS 

RONALD C. DENNEY . 

A lively and up-to-date survey of the whole subject. It presents . 
Ihe facts, both as they relate to the law in action and to the 
sclentl^ b&ckground, and makes recommendationii for improving 
present relations. Immensely helpful both for those 
administering the law and for the motorist wlio would like to 
, know where he stands. , -April 2 25s • . . • ' . • ; 

national ATUS dF disease MpRAtlTY 

IN THE UjK. 6. MELVYNvHOWE on. behalf of the 
Royal Geographical Society i Revised and extended edition _ 
When this atlas w^te fint published ip 1963 it represented the 






contains n Wealth of newmotenal based on the most recent data. 
If will be of iminense value to all tj^ose in (he-medical professidn 
dr health services concerned with tiealfbi problems'. March ,16. ' 

'i05s--'. : :• 

THE LETTERS AND DIARIES OF . , 

JOHN HENRY NEWMAN - 

Volume XX Standing Firm Aihljj Trials^ . 


I July 1881 to December 1865 

' / Editor:. CHARLES STEPHEN, DE$ 
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: CHARLES, STEPHEN ■DESS'AIN' 'Vv 

This Volimtb'wverathb period juil before Ih^ , 

< and shows Newnuri exjttsed to a;serie$ dfitnglsrrdus : 

^ Scho^ nearly wrested Ikorti him. suspteion forjus, ^ , - 
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Simplified Enlightenment Before St. Helem he national nevertheless 

« 1 uin... . _ . .. JLAN DUIIAMEL: Iw •* 


•V .’ri 


K. J. Wnill-: 

Jlic AniMMkil<i<k 4 ipbvtH 
l 7 Sp(>. Miictnilliin. i’ IS.;. 

Mr. Whiles hoiiL on ihe ci^Jilecnih- 
Ctiiilury I reiieh itfiiliKtti/j/ii’s lakes ils 
jiuitural iipproaeh from MiJi:icl 
n.ikcshoil, whi> some hscnly-fivc 
yi-Mr>i ago inverghed, agaiirsl Ihc 
appPicalion of Ihe rcnii “ philuMi- 
•pher ” to MicJi prak'lical-mindutl men. 
flic pfiiia\op/ie.\. from ronlvnclle to 
C'ondorcct, ivuiiM la change ihc 
wiirfdi and their weapon for doing 
w lay nol in original ideas, n-hich 
they lacked, but in iha'W of Ihc 
previous cenlury, which they irans* 
mitted in popnlari/ctUrorm. Whether 
this wholly disciiialifics them from 
ihc-ijtlc of philosupfier. w'hen one 
allows, NS the Huihor doc<, their 
psission for di-sciissing every subject 
under the sun. is u|)cn to t|uesiion ; 
lhai one should gi» fuiihcr and inrn 
them into uiili-phiiusophcrs (which 
must coniiole actual ho^ttilily to the 
philosophy ii|K>n which ih^y tirew so 
much) is sureJy uiiucceplaEile. 

Jhix position, firm lo iliu point of 
wcenlricity, is lypicid of Ihc book. 
Even more eccentric is ihc dclimila- 
lion of the phf}mophc group, which 
c.scludos Vnllairc rfnd Monicsqitjcii, 
who arc represenlct! as '‘son-cihiiig 
else than phHmophcx", |>y which 
presumably U meant thal they have 
ihcir joDts' In Ihc same movemcnl 
bill rise .nbnvc iis scciMrianisni. It i.s 
never emirely clear why they are set .« 
apiii't. Is it jusi native genius, or arc j 


Ollier faclorN :ii wiirk Once or 
Iw-jcc Ihc uiillitir Migucsis ihat fhoir 
slay ill liiigl.tnd may husc been 
rc>puivibli.*. I his will haiilly do as a 
dcicnninam in an ago ciiai'acienV.cd 
' Ely Anglomania, and busidLS il ex* 
s aggeralcs Hie rule, import, ml ihoiigh 
1 il is. thal Hiiglish lil'c played in Ihcir 
. rornialton : Voliairc was certainlv 
, not "all Fnglislunim by adoption", 
.Since Kciiisseaii is also excluded 
from Ihc group, this mc.ins ih.il 
i Didcrol is ihc only first-rale thinker 
, left. In consequence. Mr. While 
; devotes propurlionatcly more lime to 
ihc lesser wiiicrs than is usual in 
bookh of this sort, iind on some of 
the.se figures, like Fontcnclle, liuffoii 
and C'ondorcci. he ha:s useful points 
to make. Hill the sulcciiun gives a 
curiously unbalanced picture of ihc 
age. 

The writers who remain are .seen 
. 1 .S doelnnairc cnvirtinmcnlalisis, 
given to a mechanical en'pha^is on 
scnsationulisni : ailicMs and niateri- 
Hlisis- This overlooks the religious 
beliefs of such a.s d'Alembert and 
Condilluc, and over-simplifie.s the 
nuances of Diderot's thought (even 
though Mr. While 1 ‘ccognixcs (hut 
Didcrol is rather dilTcrcnl by be- 
ing aware of hereditary and 
orgiinizulionui fuclnrs). The ttullior 
Js light to slrcsh the phiUysophs' 
nppelilu foi- knowledge, hut wrong to 
•suggcsi Ihat it is iindiscriminating. In 
stripping them of any .sense of 
inysicry before the universe, he is 
unduly influenced by ihc more 
.stercolyped thinkers tike d'Holb.aoh i 
and [-Iclvdtiiis. It is simplistic lo alUrni i 
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* tli.il for .Mouicsquicii the world 
' really mc.im l^iris, lhal Dc.scarlc.s 
I did not intend to propagate rational- 
ism, lhal the pliilostiphi’s learnt ihcir 
lessons in history from Baylc. (Baylc, 
despllc much recent research, is slill 
the subversive writer " hiding his best 
things in the small i)[te of foot- 
notes'', apparcnily. to judge fruir 
the bibliography, on the basis of a 
book published forty yc.srs ago, for 
only one more recent study l.s men- 
lioned and ils lessons ignored.) Such 
exaggerations mar the lucidity, the 
good humour, wide-ranging refer- 
ence.s and the skilful interweaving of 
id<»s and significant anecdotes 
which arc Ihc supreme virtues of the 
hook. 

One would be inclined to say thal 
this was H good exposd of the 
Enlightenment to put In the hands of 
a beginner, were it nol for ull these 
incaiiiious assumptions and, worse, 
downrighi errors with which it is 
strewn. Dales, titles and other data 
are often incorrect : these include 
details on Ihc l£>ii:yclop»He, to 
which a qiinrler of the book Is 
devoted. The impression of careless- 
ness is rcinforccit by (he large 
number of typographical errors, ft 
all seems a great pity, for the 
unnrthocloxy of approach at ila best 
is stimulating, as when the author 
discerns in Duffon's stress on organic 
individualism (he beginnings of 
rpodern intellectual history. For the 
Initiate it will add some interesting 
lights, but the layman will need the 
corrective of more judicious .studies 
on the Hnlighleiin'cnt, 


Confi(dente to the Empress 


VIAITRICE DERNELLK (Editor): 
Mtfmdrea de Mademoiselle AvrilUoii 

^ 8 *JPg' Paris: Mcrcure dc France. 


finally scotched the persistent, dis- 
turbing ruihoui's of a divorce. 


2.1 wtI- For Josephine (as the diarist P®*' fire aux Eclats,” There 

r* ’ . ' ■ Stresses) was a devoted wife. .'?he 8 *****^* well as splendour, in 

‘ considered her husband’s wishes and with Josephine. 

Ml demoiselle Avrntion was lady-Jn. even his whims, as orders She would she could not give him an heir ; 
. W.M mg to Josephine de Beaiiharnais leave the guests in her siloii at i 1 **“*”^® imperial crown, the 
;in the days when she w:is simply momenrsnoiin^ i marriage ended in divorce. Mile. 

Mine. Bonaparte. She was in attend, w w tW wit^hirsi^ AvriUfon was on duty on the mom- 

: in«; at .Nplre-W. when.: on in« after the Emperor had told hU 

December 2 ; I 8 (M. Napoleon ‘ wife of his decision, 

chiwncsl himself Emperor, arid Mme, were clearly unreM&nable*" OnlJ Samh* 

■Bunapyte b«arhe. the ISriipresi when h^Le S dc 

. Jnwphlno was i Cold Bnt| misty . Princosse de.Chirasjy, did on dci volcu et « ( 2 ^^^ 

day, recalled Mile. Avrlllibn, and she.’ oo^ider putting her own me-dU d’u'ne. volx dmuc’ 

• hud had to leave her casimiore shawl SSW She^asked her !ady-in- hii V.f’kuli approcho^voiw de ipon 

behind: wril Ion order; liny 5 l»v« i'*? * 2 ^os®s h-vou.s dire; 

r. , . MfljesW vuLiluil I'nvoir toulours S*hH*£*^ ^ PWle 

f isposaion, pour la mitJ AnAs S „ 


dluation semblable: Ic risque qu'il 
Bvait couru dc se coucher sans sou- 
per le foisait rire aux dclats,” There 
wa.s gaiety, as well as splendour, in 
ms mnrnjige with Josephine. 

But she could not give him an heir : 
and, despite the imperial crown, the 
marriage ended in divorce. Mile. 
Avrillion was on duty on the morn- 
ing after the Emperor had told hU 
wife of his decision. 

J'enlre, commo de cotilume. dans In 
cnninbre dc 1 Impdralrice. Lorsoiie le 
valet dc. chambre de scfvJm cut 


JLAN DUIIAMEL: 

The I'lfly Days 
I'ranslHted by K. A. Hall. 

I41pp. Rupert Hart-Davis. 12 5s. 
MfCIIAEL JOHN THORNTON ; 
Napoleon after Waterloo 
241pp. .S(:mfor<l University Press. 
London ; Oxford University Press. 
11 6 s. 

riiere is a lolul disagruemeiii be- 
tween these two books on one .small 
but imporiam point. Mr. Ihornion 
writes: 

Napoleon himself had previously 
tey(^ with Hie idea of lusidcncc in 
England. During the ncguliiuions at 
Fontainebleau ilic previous year. Lord 
Cnsllcrcagh, England's foreign minis- 
ter, had comnuinicnicd such a .sugges- 
tion lo him thrniigh Hie Duke of 
Vicenza. If.Niipolcon were to go lo 
England ... he would he received 
there with (he greatest consideration, 

M. Ouhamcl writes of. “Napo- 
leon, who at Fontaineblenu in 1814, 
had applied to Lord Custlercagh, 
though unsuccessfully, for permis- 
.sion lo enter British lerritorv *'. Nei- 
ther author gives his sources.' 

Na|)oIeon’s moral and political 
position after the second abdication 
was far more invidious than it had 
been nt Fontainebleau the preceding 
year: the return from Elba had 
.violated a treaty he had himself 
signed and had called forth the 
Declaration of Outlawry by (he 
Allied powers, including England. 
All the same, .such an invitation ns 
Mr. Thornton reports, if it was In 
fact proffered, even unofficially, by 
the Foreign Secretary, must ser- 
iously have weakened the moral 
justification of the 'British govern- 
ment in disregarding the repented 
pleas for asylum made by the ex- 
Emperor once lie boarded Bellero- 
phon. The iruth of the matter Is 
thus of some consequence. 

There is just one source for Mr. 
Thornton's assertion : Dr. Barry 
O’Meara's A FoiVe from Saint 


ft 


Helena. It k n,n „ 
accepted unreservftjjJ^i; 

there IS none n« . i 
{Ji‘vc Caulnincourit 
himwif posed the <|uMi 
Icon s instruction. u,j| 
was ;• surprised, JvM 

Jy »nd leoliediir: 

would have to hi \T 

of April 13 to Liwqjjjj) 
did not fee! that 1 Zd 
the allernative which f. 
assured me Bonnpatij . 
mentioned, namely, an ■ 
England.” When Cai 
Castlereagh are in agn 
IS hllle need lolooUu. 
fact that in none c( ?i 
requests for hospiialiiyj 
suggestion thal he had ew 
nil invitation surely cc 
they say. Of the two cat 
statements M. Duhentf, 
doubtcdly correct. ' 

This matter aput, | 
authors agree to an ewn 
be described only a$ nk 
polming. The Fifty 
lent translatioo of fa d 
jours de Waterloo ifPtjn 
viewed in the monJ^ 
when il was sui^tted I 
useful nccoum oia ladt 
episode could well he coi 
n further study of tte 
problems raised to E ' 
Napoleon's surrender to 
this is just whflt seems k 
ised by Mi-, Thornloi) 
"England and (he ^ 
Sion ". Yet in fad H 
Waterloo covers alifi 
same ground ns M, I 
(which Mr. ThornlOD 
lions) and denis wllbl) 
same way, if n lilUe 
sivcly, . and from 
point of view. The.d 
is also almost idcnlictl 
book contiilhs a snail 
miHcrial not Jncludf^ b 


Diplomatic view 


If R ttifiwr): 

^ I Modem Scotland 
and Faber. £2 5s. 


galhercd ihts very 

,i«ioned. some reprinted 
,jicah)in honour of his old 
ether al l|« Royal High 
J Edi'oburgh. Hector Mac- 
j,erttfOteim!c, though the 
iToti m excellent, but of 
,^5 Of the "ScoltLsh Re- 
'•bewasniostlikeaRcnakr- 
I A Lewisman. he took a 
Eijliih at Edinburgh Uni- 
d lor some years with 
OficRon. served in die 
i the Second World War, 
produced plays, and 
^ friend of many of the 
8 of hh lime, including not 
ktitish contemporaries but 
[kusQiKl Louis .MacNeice, 
latumid-fifltes in 1966. 

ktder, Maciver's great gift 
,i(t 8 the sympathies of his 
[he new; at one time, 
thm were writing poems 

E ner of Dylan Thomas, 
lie poei was Yeats, and 
ftu essentially a roman- 
ikta Highland sense of 
perhaps a navel sensu 
nude him also sym- 
Mb “clasilclsm " of T. S. 

own person (in a 
■ here,' be looks an ex- 


iiGoods 
Ins: From 
the Present Day 

lY, 0 p ROWLAND 


truurdinarih handsome and attrac- 
tive man) he gave his pupils an idea 
of dash and style. Hu was a .Scot of 
the type x>f the Admirable C'riclilon, 
with » strong d:ish of spu-zziitnra in 
his nature. 'I'hough his ancestors 
had Mifrcred in the Clearances, he 
admired the pride of Highland 
diiefluin.s: and lo love .Seotlund, he 
did not think il necessary lo hale 
England. In a very qiiarrelsomc 
city (some wit once said that the 
literary popiilalfon of [■dinhiirgh 
consists of four poets of whom only 
three nrc on speaking ternvs with 
each Ollier al any one time) he 
seems to have made no enemies. 
Kts Higlilaiul courtesy, a certain 
fonnalily, would have forbidden 
ciiher pupils or friends to take 
liherlius witii him. Tliough he and 
Sir Herbert Grierson shared u house 
for some years, they were always 
to each other “ Sir Herbert ’’ tind 
” Mr, Maclver". He could be firm; 
al the Abbotsford, a lobster that was 
not from Lewis would be politely 
sent back to the counter. 

Maciver clearly became :i sym- 
bolic figure partly because in what 
T. .S. Eliot called n “ small oppressive 
nationality '' he opened windows, 
.Some of the cuntribiilors to this 
volume knew him, some riot. Many 
of them deal with things he tran- 
scended. a facile :ind scnlimcnlal 
romanlieisiv., a sense of elaustruphu- 
bin. a trihiili.sm that crushes the 
individual. Cirnccful and urbane, as 
he was, Muciver could be in some 
things, like most .Scotsmen, a “ good 
haler’*. He could not forgive the 
Church of Scotland fur what it had 
done lo the (rndiliunal culliire, the 
singing, Hie dancing, the music of 
ihc Hebrides. Bui, unlike most of 
,thc eonli'ibiitorN to this book, he 
was— being, like many Highlanders, 
a natural arislourni— quite free from 


eluss feeling. He was -hIsu loo 
strongly and firinl) a formed indi- 
vidual to dispkiy his indivkiuulily in 
an aggrc.s.s|vc and '' flyling ” way. 

One of the must inicrcsling essays 
on tribalism and indiviiluulism in 
Scotland is that by the fine poet 
Alasinir Reid, who now lives in 
Spain, l lic borders of .Scotland arc 
one of the most beautiful parts of 
.Scotland, the people have tremen- 
dous spunk, but what Mr. Reid 
(brought up there, nol born there) 
fell most' was a claustrophobic qual- 
ity. There was no real conversation, 
only the call for assent, backed by 
proverbial phrases, and perhaps the 
dour refusal of assent. "This non- 
cominimieaiion. this deliberate inar- 
ticulateness, exists in Scotland like a 
wall. Some vital thread between 
inner realization and outward 
cxpre&sion seems to have been sev- 
ered for ever, but voluntarily and 
thnnkfully.'' 

Only in Spain, through conversa- 
tion in Castilian, did Mr. Reid come 
to realize the po.ssibility of expres- 
siveness, of dialogue, in informal 
tavern, speech. His cs.say, howex’er, 
should be read alongside Mr. Hugh 
MacDiumiid's lyrical account of his 
boyhood in Langholm, And perhaps 
the restricted code of the Sottish 
bourgeoisie has, in fact, ils own sly 
crannies. In a delightful short essay 
on her Edinburgh girlhood, Mrs. 
Muriel Spark notices how ladies in 
Scottish tea-shops, after uttering 
unexceptionable moral pialiiiides or 
condemnations of the unconven- 
tional behaviour of some aettuain- 
tance, will add: “ Nevertheless . 
There is much virtue in thal."Ncv- 
cilhcloKs About principles, .Scots- 
men arc never tolerant; in practice, 
they accept and enjoy human con- 
tradictoriness. 

.Stands .SeolLind where .she did ? 


Fcrlia|)> she iievci did cxuelly stand 
thcl'c. Perhaps (he bourgeoisie arc 
not siieh a deadweight always as all 
that ; they may cast un ask:inl eye, a. 
sklent eye. on poets: hut university 
professors, scholars, are much more 
a purl of the civic patriciate in 
.Scotland than they arc in the Eng- 
lish provincial university cities. An 
expatriate .Scot will be struck in ibc 
essays in this book both by the 
I'ccurrcnl lament that things arc nol 
what they were, that the Scottish 
Renaissance w'as abortive, that the 
Orkneys arc no longer the Orkneys 
of Edwin Muir, and .so on, and also 
by the " ncverlheic.ss *’ aspect: 
clearly ull the cuntribiilors gained 
energy and perccptiuii from being 
brought up in Scotland, clearly 
those who .still live in .Scotland 
enormously enjoy living there, 'The 
small oppressive nationality is like 
the 'clauslrophobic family of origin. 
The pressures can be n/niost un- 
bearable. but in potentially creative 
people the vei'y pressures arc the 
source of independence, character, 
and Ihc energy of protest. 

Enjoyment comes out of this col-- 
leclion; not, fundamentally, a gritt- 
ing. Hugh MacDiannid, the greatest 
living Scotsman, is here in two 
essays by himself, one lyrical about 
hLs childhood, one properly lionest 
and arrogant about his early poetry, 
and in a warts-and-ull sketch of him 
by the American poet Louis Simp- 
son. Every essay has energy, vivid- 
• ness, charge. The range is fine. This 
is one of the few-and-far-belwccn 
compilations about .Scotland thal 
might hire English poets — sensitive 
enough already lo Wales and Ire- 
land l^lo explore Scotland, in space 
and time. It is one of the very, very 
few thal might make a happily and 
usefully expatriate Scot homesick, in 
a quite unsentimental way, 
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End of the Lordship 




.Maifon n'csi. pas au service des gniads 
pmir ayolr see nises, cl |c m’ert aparcua 

vfi^ntere, Jdtnfa partie avec (ant de 
. prdcipllatlon, j'avnis did toUemeiit 
bquieyorsde ,d«puis lo moMh. . u 


lercua , ye«x des personnes qui aurniem 
d'udc pu 1 accuier d’oublier ses ancienricx 


pb<l aux ordres de Sa 
Majeate, je mapproclial do son Ut, et 
iSife)' ® un dtai vraiment digne de 


. ■ iwvMmHiiuii, invms etc toUemerit A rougea e( aonfles ne 
, bpuleyorsde .dflpuis lo mnUh. . quo je dea lorm« 

nayau pas nifiqie pop&d.k ddjeimerj Jo^bine and Napoleon Co fot nlors qu^ 

CUM lex Roulfrances de la Itaim virircat’ in hcf memoirs. fidi s'dtait passd la vcille 




Mile. "Av.ii llott ■!wiu not only 
:'She;.l)ad a itioman's power ol 
' ;VHllpp, She also undcratood 

Elwresi-was' radiiiai.-.it ' 

.IS slinpfy because of her crawri 
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n W' 
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she fell, tl,,. « •«» f-B 
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ALBERT .SORET. I 

Europe and llje French RcvoliiHon 
Thiiislaidd rind edited by Alfred 
Cobban and J. W. Hunt. 

^pp. Collins, £2 ,5s. fPiipcrback, 
IDs, 6 d,), 

Sorel has had to wait a long time for 
tratiajatlon, but J. W. Hunt and the 
late Professor Alfred Cobban have 
done him proud. No English version 
could quite qonyey his elegant coun- 

one combines the 
baste virtue of accuracy with such 
wse and readability that one could 
composition, 
m edttonal approach is scholarly 
but never . pedantic, following Spr- 
• fi fi ^otnoics v^cre they are 

warning the modern 

oo„.=n,po,?^. 

^ The 'n nevertheless iome- 
tnmg of . a mixed blessing, for the 
^Hors could not invent what Sorel 
Uiftir up-to-date 
r Mylq, ^nnpt Conceal the foot that 
ri wtiy that 

. has nol. This is eid- 

hSi?w ^ 1® Office view of 

®bd the, view of a nineieomh- 
cemury Foreign Offloc at that: 
riot only ex- 
plain but determine the behs 


the uUitudo.s of dipicpii^ 
.Sorcl's lime but it fflide 
reading for stutjtflh 
Nourished on 
well have dcsceiuled fi 
arc only 4oo likely te: 
generalizations, per^ 
sweeping analogies will, 
clopMic knowledge Ifiilti 
his own comments, .ewi 
not always justify IlKr 
thesis, that Ffenc!t;f 
fluctuated betwien^tiu; 
sion towards self-im 
wars of magnificea 
(he future for e 
glory, is a helpful 
a will 0 * the wisp ir « 
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as a sufficient e»^ 
events took a panlciliBf 
particular (ime, ;||(. i ^ 
lii tbeJf inlro^^fl’" 
imply that a change pi 
brought . Sorel's ki^ ' 
dnoe nfiote inibfaVcW; 
that historians' nfd Idm 
an excessive pn^' 

.. nilnutiae to aileinr 
syntheses, oac 
right. But these 'viB 
syn'them and s&mI 
Sorel'k work— for' 

. assessimeni of (he 
iMighfonoieol ' 
tion-^re' simply 
able. .The persp 
times also gives 
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I.F. GRANT: 

Angus Or of the Isles 
!93pp. W. and K. Chambers. 35s. 

The downfall of the semi-indeperi- 
dent Lordship (or Kingdom, us it is 
alw'uy't culled by the Oiiclic-unnalists) 
of the Isles in the second half of the 
nflecnth century is one of the trage- 
dies of Celtic history : had it never 
happened, the Hebrides might today 
enjoy the same happy status as the 
Isle of Man. 

Angus Og * MacDonald — though 
iliegilimale and predeceasing his 
father. John— was the last effective 
leader of the Lordship; John, of 
whom the - historian of the Mac- 
Donalds wrote that he was “ a me^ 
modest man, brought up at court in 
his younger years, and a scholar, 
more fit lo be a chufobnmn than to 
■command so many irregular tribes of 
people", had seriously compro- 
mised his position with regard' to toe 
Sottish government by nis Mher- 
eucc, oloiig with the Earfs of Doug- 
las and &av^ord. to the Treaty of 
Afdlornish with Edward TV of Eng- 
land in 1462; Angus Og led the.re- 
' action of the MacDonalds 
the consequent decline in (he poww 
of the Lordship nnd the favour his 
faiher. showed lo such lesser claw as 

• the Maicl-flaiiSi Macl.eod 8 . and hue- 

Neib of BarrUi evemtially cxpeliiog 
hhn from his . resMence on .Iway 
(^onilng,lo one Bccoupl). 

The unhappy siory •end^jwiih 

AngusN asMissIriailon Jti. 1490 at 
Inverness by an Irish harper 
Diarmaid 0 Cairbre who w«* 
fatuated wtilh the daughter of Mac- 
Kenzie of Kintal!, one of Adguss 


bheriff MiicFhuil pointed out, no 
olUuial record oi the forfeiture 
exists. 

It is u stirring and a tragic .story; 
but unfortiinalclyi because of tne 
destruction of the urehivex of the 
l.ordship of the Isles, the head- 
quarters of which were at Fiiilaggan 
in Islay. Ibc material that survives 
for its reconstruction is very scanty, 
and at limes fespccially in the case 
of rival clan histories) conflicting. 

Dr. Grant has been very assiduous 
in her search for material, and she 
tells her Mory well, but lo fill in the 
gaps .she has been forced to fall back 
on her imagination frequently^ 
again and again long passages: begin 
with such words as "t should JikC. 
to think", "I imagine' that",' "I 

picture that", so that' at tim» It is 
difficult to disentangle fact from 
fantasy and the book reads more like . 
ah historical novel than a eerious 
historical work. 

Notes,' iocluding refercocesi are 
printed at the end of each chapter., 
the proofs of these have not been 
carefully corrected ; ibrougbriut the 
,book the tide Collecianea de 
Albanlds is gitren 'without the de> 
it is liot clear why the incomplete 
version of the histoD’ of the Mac- 
Donalds printed there by jhe Ionia 
Qub io 1839 is jdven as a source fo 
. prejterence : to the complete yersioQ 
<jvith footnotes apd .supportipk docu- 
merila. edited by Sheriff M^Pbeil 


of which Dr. Kenneth MacLeod 
should have been named os co- 
author. 

There is no index, but the Illu.stra- 
tions are apt. They include maps, 
and a reproduction of tho Royal 
Commission on Ancient Mobuments* 
plan of the buildings (but once stood 
ai FIrilaggaii:' if Dr, Grant's book 
stlffluldtcs 'further nrchaeologicat re- 
search nt this site, It will haveidorie.a 
real service. 


In exi 



Kenzie of Kintail, one of Angus s 

dorffimallDubh.'wai beghtMdg wbM 

was to be i lifetime of imptl^mcpl 
ab the barids of his maiernaV grand- 
father toe Earl of Argyll.^ ^^5 
father Jotia dM at Dundee jo 1499 
and nt bis own wli)b f/as buried uj 
jibe totob of hi 


for the Scott^ History Society ku 
bublisbed as the flnl volume, of thUf 
Highland Arpjvj. lO 1914, cspeclaDy 
when this must be much jnpt;®. 
accessible today than the 
fi/iied . ; • • 

' The iitio of Kellguittt dehftdfi 
where the MacMhhiricb matejlal Wts 
briilted, is given in a variety of mis* 
apeUings. Thew Bje also some errore 
in page' reference*- . , Gaelic, ,T«deiJ 
Mil 'not ike the usage ; , Inptto 
Calir for '•IwM' Gafl V 


19th March 
publications 

William Walsh 
A Manifold Voice 
Studies in Commonwealth 
Literature 

This importanl book both ex- 
tends our knowledge of the 
energy and range ot* lilcralurc 
in English, and adds a new 
dimension lo our understand- 
ing of the Commonwealth. 

S5s . 

Herbert Howarth 

The Tiger's Heart 
Eight Essays on 
Shakespeare 
Written with authority uiid 
ease, these essays nol only 
chulicngc- tho render but also 
show us criticism at ils best- 
learned, imaginative, civilised - 
a delight to scholar and laymnii 
alike. 

30s 


Reissues 

iUdous Huxley 

The Devils of-Loudun 


JAMES McMillan t 
Anatomy of ^qllniiid ■ 

255pp. Leslie Frewiti. 55s. . ' 

Mr. McMillan R a Scot by birto and 
' upbrihgiog who lives in Surrieyj a 
Jourhalisi working. ijfor' wliBt is des- 
cribed as.a " aatiorial newspaper, 
wl^ich' In toifo 'Ibe (x>ntext ptot/ 

: Supiably'means . A,‘Lobdon,: not .a 
^S cottish one. His'book is Just w|bat 
its title and this sj^ifipatlon. imply : 
a 4inies of chapters, or rafber utieles; 
covering the mMn .Scottish isws- 
.jwitll ispiclal'-tofote^'.to' devol'uiiOU 
lent] iodependepce.- $napipily. writ- ' 
ileri in .adw^aper;^yle. each: article 
: Is'yery readable by 'Hseif,'bi/t oumu- i 
latjv'ely they becoitie ,«foarlsOtrie. He . 

. Is 1 devoted to fals t^VC'Iaridf'hut 
critical of U;‘on toB,Uition'qUdsiidni 
he is a' fflldcHe-of-thie'iroad: man, 
against independeooe T>ut ,for doVo-,.. 

. lulion. He U'vieak oh-histt^y and 
generallzetloDs, strong on , : facta,;, 

. .Tadustiy and cOntctopoforY polRlcis.. 

' ilo Oifeifs.practical hofiiifnon'sensis.ln • 
tfa4 belli slyTd - 

wlm cko; sViDpalhizie- ,wJi!b 6 ii.t 'Idq 
11 ^ emotion. 7 H 1 S 'cOtnlffioh' sense ' 
':onry ‘ffib ittin wJiW W 'cpiiaea iw . 




..■ill- ■■ 



This fascinating account of 
possession and exorcism in 
L7tli contuiy France is to be 
added to the newly designed 
Collected Edition of Huxley's • 
works, ■ , 

30s 

David Garnett 

The Golden Echo 

Tlio first part of un autobio- 
graphy, covering the years 
J892-19I4. , . 

JOsJllns, ■ 

Wiiliam Faulkner 

The Wild Pahns 
An addition to (he Collected 
l^hlori of Faulknor's works. 
2Ss 
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THE FAR EAST 


From Marx to Mao 




CRITICISM 


S.3.70 TLS : 


“KLENE CARRERE I)EN<.A!',S.SE 
□lid .SI U AKr K. SUIIUM : 

Miirxisni niid A»ta 

d0-4pp. AElcn J anc The I’ciigiiin 
Press, n I Os. 

In (he iinicles he coniribulcd to (he 
New Vnrk Ditfly Tribinie Msirx 
dcult At some length with condhinn-s 
in Indiii nnd ChinA .nnil the effect 
upon eiccli country of British power. 

_ Had Africa been n subject of study 
at the time rather th.’in n Mill unex- 
plored continent this bonk would 
have been called “ Marxism and the 
Developing World ", or sonio such 
title, since the authors admit that all 
the countries of this world that have 
taken over Marxist ideas fall within 
(heir spiicre of study. 

They add that the Marxism that 
Gonwrns them Is primarily that of ' 
Lenm and his disciples and that ! 
Ihoy arc not writing about the role 
of a movettienf so much as the 
nictam^phoses of t\ system of 
ideas. The subject is an excellent i 
one and the ideas are kept ndmirn- e 
bly in focus. This is a revised i 
million of a book fiwt published in 
France In 1965, but the metamor- 
pno-ses ensuing since that dale have H 
own quite enough to make this new ci 


’ ideas. Mic remaining Iwo-tliirds 
consists of exirauls of speeches or 
hooks from the whole corpus of 
cuniniunist wriiings. many of them 
otherwise hard to come by, that 
illustrate ihe points made by the 
authors in their introductory chap* 
Icrs. 

It is necessary to be reminded of 
the nineieenih-ccntury view of Asia 
held even by Marx ; Europe was 
the source of civilization ; India, he 
thought, would have belter hopes of 
progre.ss now that steamships had 
brought it into closer contact with 
Europe. Even in Lenin's d.iy (be 
nssuinpiinn that Asia would have to 
be " civilized ’’ before it could adopt 
Marxist political concepts was 
cominon, though the pejorntive im« 
piteallon should not be over- 
dressed : civilization as I.cnin used 
the term would then certainly have 
comprised the changes that are now 
associated in our minds with "de- 
veloped " rather than dcvelopine *’ 
stales. 

Given ihal advance, Lenin was 


Turkestan a .subject on which 
Mile, d’Encaussc Is a specialist— 
produced their communists, but 
almost from the beginning they 
were critical of their Russian mas- 
ters. Sultan Gniicv, leader of the 
Tatar communists, complained that 
the leaders in Moscow were igno- 
nnl of central Asia and never came 
there. In 1923 he was e.xpelled from 
the Russian Communist Party, but 
by then he had a following among 
Tiirkcstani communists who insist^ 
upon (heir nationalism nnd on com- 
bining it with their Islamic Jierit- 
.ige : Islam, they protested, was not 
a class religion but was UDiversa). 

Moreover they insisted that there 
was no parallel between western 
nations divided into proletariat and 
bourgeoisie and the eastern nations 
which were by nature entirely prole- 
tarian because of the economic con- 
ditions imposed upon (hem, Varia- 
tions of this theme were to recur all 
through the periods of transition 
and adaptation of Marxist ideas in 


as frequent .is those made by the 
western governments, and almost as 
consistent. Thus a Eiimiican Marx- 
ist view of religion was unwilling to 
allow that Islam- played a very 
different role In the minds of 
Turkeslani Muslims. All over Asia 
in the anti-imperialist movcmeiil re- 
ligion has been used ns an ingre- 
dient in nationally sclf-n.sscrlion. 
But even the question OiT support or 
opposition to the nationalist bour- 
geoisie in the postwar period shoitid 
not have blurred Russian thinking 
when they h.ad the clear example of 
the wartime -behaviour of the Indian 
communists, dutifully supporting the 
war effort while their nationalist 
colleagues from Nehru and Gandhi 
downwards were earning credit in 
gaol, and thereby steadily losing 
ground. 


H«un:d of ihe ocmptao victory of Asio. tL ombm of ^ 
socjultsni, since (he combined popu- Itberation resulting from the ejec- 
laiion of Russin, Chinn nnd India o*" withdrawal of European rule 
would fomi so vast a majority In if' ? p however, 


edition in Englisli welcome. Not much Hmo . T" X" ot the class 

kes us fhrouflh Marx to ih<> »rn «# ‘he jnlernmioiuil arena. 


wuuiu lomi so vast a majority In 
the world that the struggle against 
CBpltnlfsni could only be victorious. 


found the Russians slow to admit 
that communUt parlies that carried 
on jn the old groove of the class 


takes us through Marx to the cm of Jnlernmioiuil arena. 


me Comintern and ends with 

Second World War, with especial 
welglit given to (he Suio-Sovsec dis- 
pute as a Mimulus to change In the 
interpretation or rejection of Marxist 


were simply crippling their political 
_ In many ways the second section ““^c^veness. 

inleresUiig in resurrect- Rending this book one is con- 
Comintern and stantly struck by the incaoacitv of 
mcalhng the conflict that arose with the Russlan.s and other 
non-Europeari peoples within Rus- communists to ^e af tbS 
sias own border. The Muslims of Asians saw them. ThJSTroi? we4 


These three chapters are closely 
argued, extensively documented and 
expose the Russians in an isolation 
that is no less today ns they clum- 
sily repress opposition in eastern 
Europe and seem- as little able to 
understand the Chinese ns they were 
in the Comintern days. On other 
fronts, too, the Russians struggle 
with their preconceptions. Arc mili- 
tary regimes reactionary or progres- 
sive? And if progressive, what be- 
comes of the class analysis of Uicse 
developing countries where the mili- 
tary have taken over? Jn such 
matters the authons* comments are 
well judged and the documents they 
have uncovered arc revealing. 

China, naturally,' takes up most of 
the space in the later adaptations of 


J Marxism in A«j i 

■ Mao Tse-tune's Cul "I 
; ^hown hVS'l 
; 7.«'hc nnd «lf.vvS'l 
<lisrcgard or 
principles, ‘•ThsHl 1 

Leninists and shared’ 
S»cgo with us- bj* 
the Chinese parlv'« »ya 
;; 1956 ofihSfir;^ 
‘hat had sent 

occasion. Thirteen S 

ninth congress. Mm 4 
happily over a mceiim 
were no fraternal 
main task was the re^' 
a party-still only r 
year later— for whose 
favour of his own per,* 
cal domination he vsii 
SipousibJc. > 

From the beginning iij' 
the woodwonn in IM q 
M arxist theoi 7 by biiiMi 
tilde to the te IxiiHcli 
The peasants, the younti 
anyone willing 
adopt the Maoist <i 
been accepted. Yet ■ 
context of tho devek; 
the niUhoix find H 
by others like Ctm 
reject outright bourgm 
any form, even ibou^ie 
achievements of this ciu 
much they were to be 
the proletariat, utre 
their material and i 
The Russians, on the 
wliile ready to aban 
basis in their thlnhik 
European societies, 
cling to it inaEurojJNi 


ings are what they seem to be 
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Mainyria t BcnUi of a Democracy 
82pj), le^n Murray. 3(te, 

South-East Asia is located geo- 
grnphlcnlly in a crucial position at 
the Junction of American, Russian. 

•neiRlon British, 
!vf^ i Jawngse— spheres 

of potential or actual Inftuence. The 


geopolitical mantle assumed in the 
ye»« ’nimerfiaiely before 1914 by 

in the 

J960S and, we suppose, the 1970s us 
wou. been donned by the ten sover- 
eign polit cai entitles which are col- 
c nations of 

fd namely Thailand, 

the Philippines, Burma. Indonesia, 

S*mE South Vietnam, 

C^bodia, Laos, , Malaysia and 

fl««lifieil exception of Thai- 
land, represent the legacies of ' the 

teif*!? Britain, iFrance, 

Holland and the United States. All 

SJrt ^ .?*■ ?' 

of the Japanese world-order. 

None of them can at this time be 
said to be fi^e of either internal 
, tension or external crisis. 

. .!?•* ‘his orpiiferalion of oroblems 
which leads political commentators 
to attempt to produce some syn- 
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s i4r/a and Robert Shan ^ ^ convincing sliidy; -^^^ 

- laiVr/,wO«/“/Z,ADr Lyon K S,es ‘ J*"*' of a Demc-rJy.'mf 

8 is an admirable survey, of. the American policy in Viet- people, the mfljwity 

- region, its past, its prosUecls iknd the JaS iS! J*' measure held Chinese, lost their livrt if 

9 nature of the outside influences elsewhere. Yet he larly brutal series of n 

acting on It. Mr. Shaplen writes with cai?pS^!?Vi^^^ the true nature oi^hitli 

■ while by 110 mci,ns con. <>e dom? Mr. Slimiiring points Ml, 

j c se, at limes verges on the superfi- beyond a few general 1969, it became aa of 

1 dal. Both books in their way, how- K"u.l? j Impeccable moral- ubie by detention to I , 

ever, serve to make clear quite how re h practical applicabil- possession certain eim, 

1 complex South-East Asian affaire iftir ?? “"™"' *"««■<. 5r/«i«. oot Xr.itiMi'-' 

; »ru and huitc how difficult ir^a « 7n‘‘'ln,‘X admS 
coMlusion which many academics complement each oth^ ono^aS , j ond 

in Europe and America would hotly fhe conclusion that there just *5 a grim, m 8« 

contest-^o see any simple, clwr-cut ^ A kind of political moving story ; ar» * 

solution to it aU. Neutraliatlon of ther- within it an even nwre 

regional collaboratioii, economic » Implication. .The', 61051)8^ 

aid. western military aUiabci^ Mateya .cli'lb* 

ihesecanbemade^ St« fSSs ^ elections, 
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ivtia h now enjoying “ la 
„ dc Itt oira riberii dc- 
b miiulhpiccc Don F-strn- 
doubi he will appreciate 
A of bis present repula- 
Irtj-three yeaw after hts 
jIsLnown to the Spanish 
ndcr, if at all. as the 
i ibe Sonaias, the earliest 
lirivial of his major works, 
in spile of a few valmnt 
nfk h rarely staged— 
SKMOf Ihe technical diffi- 
partiy. say some, because 
too avant-garde for any 
Qg public. The ob- 
of the cinema has, 
no! been tried. Ami 
to great writing is quite 
, as well as being 
iveiv concerned with 
of , S|»rn ", he is 
ikoai 

buwever, he hits taken 
ad ihat is the academic 
ilu tHcget of much of 
, From dcligliled imdcr- 
I learned ncadcmicians. 
hts . become tho .schol- 
. and' the. idea that he 
fte most brilliant Spanish 
lilt past three hundred 
never voiced in so 
floats unmistakably on 
- .^r. . 

nire uot umtnimuus nhoul 
E(reatn»s ties, ihough. One 
iyhloa among thi>se who 
dwk' the whole of his 
..ik'iTfltter of whether to 
wtuUeney or its L^inlrests, 
'T»che<i ije reasonable. 
Rfil, World War. Valle's 
» create h bcauti- 
make-believe, 
jyMr^ellonary political 
_8f^r...il)e, war, his pro- 
to the struggle 
M him ever deeper 
fl' ?r[iiqii hiHiorieal and 
cuiintry's situ- 
wmha who had once 
plyj; ria»m(?d his Tight 
J OLMurquds del VJle. 
« ViMfn and -Seftor du 
w alfl/miny his adher- 
^ - Wnirrtuaisl cause — 


though in facl he seems to have been 
iniieh more of an anarchist than a 
eommiinisi at heart. 

Many readers would object that 
this sketch of his development is 
already an ovcnsimplificaiion, mit 
none would deny that it describes its 
general direction. On ihe other hand, 
the constants arc also plain to .icc. 
Vuilc's yitulhrul exaltation of an 
iasnlenlly archaic concept of aristoc- 
racy. snecringly offensive to .ill 
bourgeois ideals and values. Is us 
much an cxprc.ssion of his loathing 
of (he iwnploncrlti of Kc.storalion 
Spain us is his mature technique of 
degrading accepted social and ciil- 


Ijie American Hunioii tlcl I'alh-- 
liwliui. Perhaps all that a reviewer 
can say about such a hook is (hat it 
should on no account he read as a 
reviewer has to read it, .starling at 
p.ige one and chewing his way 
through, like the worm of the conun- 
drum. lo page B56. The total o.spcii- 
cnce, the rei>ciilion.s and conlrudic- 
lions. the shifts from pnnrnmic 
view's to close textual analysis, from 
outmoded commonplaces lo acute 
new perceptions, numbs the mind. 
But of course the book is indispens- 
able lo 'the Valle-Inclan student. 
Whatever his specilic inlercsi at any 
moincnl, at least one of the essays 


Needles 


A poem for you alone. 

Take care, and do not share the morning dew 
with those who sleep late. 

Know the chaff from the dying flowers ; 

make space in your dictionary for the pain of words 

that tefl of hati^ and remorse. 

Words wept without tears 
are more truthful than tears 

In sUcncG, carry into the ni^ht your cry 
like the shadow of a felled pine. 

With pulses racing 

feel the needles that move within your veins. 

You have written a poem, on parchment, paper-thin, 

and the words fly away 

as tliough escaping from a. dangerous place. 

Alone again. Read letters 
but destroy them. In any case, 
letKre do not count « evidence. 

I'raiislatcd frwn the Hebrew by David Rokcah and Colin Fnlcfe 


lurid values by reducing them lo the 
level of a Punch nnd Judy show. 
Moreover, even in his early model- 
iiisiti csciipism and C'arlist fantasies, 
the theme of dccudcnco overshadows 
the idoalislic .scene from the stiirl. 
imd so docs a strong vein of iroiiy 
and Nclf-iiiockcry, of which the 
Maniiuis de Hradomfn is the personi- 
fication. 

Hmmu .Sporaitl-Pifteio, who now 
collects in one volume some of the 
valuable and already well-known •• 
work she has done on Valie-[nc!iin, 
belongs broadly to the consistency 
rather than the . cqnlrast school. 
Indcetl, a ' number of Ihe pieces 
collected hcie seem in wish to excuse 
Valle’s early writing hy demonstrat- 
ing that it contains the seeds of his 
luier masterpieces. This Is' probably 
the predominant critical altitude 
today, lis is largely borne out by the 
modern contributions lo the huge 
and costly anthology of nearly sev- 
enty essays, old and new, collected in 


will deal with it. and with luck it 
may be one of the good ones. 

Not surprisingly, a general impres- 
sion emerges that all critics judge 
Valle-lnelilii ullimalcly according lo 
what they make of the esperpemo. 
'fhe <'.vp<’i'pe/iN» In. its widest sense 
that. is. for argnmems about the 
strict definition of the term are 
clearly a thing of the past, and there 
is general rctiognilion (best expressed 

al... J IISa\. MAnZI- 


therefore another kind of lilcrjiy I 
escapism. But many other coniribii- > 
tors at least hint at the idea that 1 
Valle was seeking a new kind ol ^ 
realism, in comparison with which I 
(he old-fashioned realism of “ Don ! 
Benito cl Carbanccru" would be I 
shown up as a romantic fiction. : 

Joaquin Casalducro dears the 
ground here in his churaclcrisiiciilly 
sweeping, challenging manner. 
"Oebemos olvidarnos rdpidumcnlc • 
de la (coria dc lus espcjo.s." True 
enough. Valle-lncUn certainly had 
cubist painting at the buck of his 
mind, but was thinking about it iiva 
confused and ill-informed way. It 
seems essential now lo see (he 
"theory" of Lmets de Bohendti ■ for 
what it W.TS : a superficially witty 
paradox, much like Gottfried Bonn's 
quip, echoed by muny u frustrated 
modem satirist, that " reality . no 
longer exists ; only its curicaturc 
docs". In fact the theory in Lncc.\ 
says two different and prnciiciilly 
incompatible things. First, that Span- 
ish reality is u grotesque deformu- 
tion of European civmzntion, and 
second, that to capture faithfully the 
tragic sense of Spanish life one must 
'apply a "systematically deformed 
aeslnclic to that very reulliy 
which has just been described us 
deformed in the first place. 

The only way to make sense' of 
this is lo assume something that the 
theory dues not say, blit which, is 
suggested both in ta idmpdrn 
maravlllosti and by the practice of 
the esperpento—Wwii our noi'mnl 
'vision of reality is distorted, pre- 
cisely because we ignore surface 
reality and try to get beneath -or 
beyond it, to explain and interpret it 
by means of fictions or myths whose 
aim is to bring dignity, subslnncc 
and significance to wimt is really 
brutish, hollow nnd absurd. And of 
course the fictions are not only in 
the mind, They gel written down .us 
literature, Which tends lo say ihut 
the nobility behave nobly, that the 
Church practises Christitinily,- that 
royally is regal, mililary men heroic, 
i and so on. * ' . 

Like many of his contempornries. 


in the Appiw/ttil by Paul lllo's pone- , Uke many ot lus conicmpornries. 
(rating conlribulinn) that the vurioijs Vidlc-InclAn sees these mcnhiiis 
techniques of distortion "unlmaliza* vilalos as being esscnliully b^ui- 


lechnujucs til (tisioriion -unmiuii/.ii- 
lion, nirec, puppet-show, the gro- 
'texque- - and iimnobili/alion in 
and lime are all aspects of the same 
thing, liven ..so, the Appnilxal m- 
eludes wide differences of opinion as 
lo what kind of artistic bronklhroiigh 


gcois Inventions. But the puiiliciO 
message ix the least of it: >t Ik 
(|oubuuI if nDyotie has 'ever. b(^n 
moYed in a ionwnrd diredlioh, jis. h 
result of rending Valle's dn'zzling 
creations, Tho full impliculions tr^ns- 


by making huncvolcnl itssuinplions 
abtuii what lies bencatli llic sur- 
face — perhaps because ol a guilty 
sensu of identification. Huniiiii 
beings, wc say. even Isabel II oi 
Spanisli generals, arc only human 
So Valle's technical tricks arc ail 
aimed at blocking Ihe paths of c.scape 
into cxciilpuiory empathy, nnd »i 
returning our unwilling ga/c lo the 
siark reality of the surface. The 
excusing, ennobling fictions require 
a scn.se of levels, of depth, mind, 
soul. Vullc's technical retort is to 
turn people into animals, dolls, 
masks, silhnucllcs. eradicating the 
third dimension where fictions 
bi-ecd. 

Placing Vallc-inclan in the tradi- 
tion of Quevedo and Goya is there- 
[ore something ol a red herring, lop. 
However similar their iiltiniutc 
vision, their techniques ai-c poles 
apart. Vnllc-Inclan stands the tradi- 
tion of dexengimo on its head. 
De\enf{ttilo meaas noj being taken in 
by appcnninvcs, - -perceiving Ihe 
Kordid reality beneath them. Esper^ 
peiuo means assuming LhaL appear- 
unccs arc all there is, or hI any rule 
all that matlcrs. As Professor Rubia 
Barcia has pill it in a recent essay 
not included in the Appraixtil. the 
characters of the exfierpeiiio "tfre 
wbnl they secni lo he, or they seem 
io he what they are". Anothci 
paradox, pcrliaps, bccuuse while it is 
utterly unlike life, It rcprcsenls an 
attempt lo gel a truer vixion of what 
life is like than the attempt made by 
.triiditionsil realist methods. This rey- 
olulioiuiry technique, backed up h) 
Valle's, iiniazing use of the' Spanish >. 
;liinguiigc..is unquestionably the chief 
! soiii-ce of his fascination Tor modern 
! readers. 

A few crillus pole that certain 
chardclcrs are exempted from the 
I degrading ireiilmcnl: Max Estrella 
■ himself, at least part of (he lime, and 
t his family; FcUclie Honifuz of hf 
- rtieth occasional ^humble, 

f oppressed churaulcr.s like Zaciirfas 
. the Indian of Tlrutm Dtmdeiw- 
chai'uutcVs seen, in terms of the 
I. iCimiuus slalcmcni of 1926, ncithci 
s . from above nor below, charnclers 
whase .hearts beat, in Vullc's own 
i'l phrase, m the same rhylhin ns ihc 
ik Euilhor's heart. If it U an incoh-. 
h sisteney.) it .a . comforting cm;, 
k. It lumianires VnHc-IncIrtn's mmi: 
g xirous genius' xomow|itil to sec that 
i- he uU6 needed the coiixoluilon oi 


to what kind of artisiitf breakthrough crcullons. The full implicuiions trt^nV inc coiisownon n 

the evnerpeii/o rcpretenls. On the cend clfiss,.for he woidd appeal* IjJ bdi^ing that one jOn two people 
onehiiml wc have JosdMontesinos's be sayfng Unit there is aopli Kind'l^if might pqsse« qquHti« that rcsiskd 
Waument (ovlalnully of 1966) Thati ,in 9 lIi\cUve spirit of sblfdarlly among his pfdless. buIefMj yls on, and, might 
Valfe'fS^^ all sUniards. perhaps even'eUuipJ ^IsiniEuish Ihen^vcs in-^ 

■ind of the ininiondily of continuing . afi huinnn beings, that turns every- world, by n capacity for the kind of 
to " nlay ut art " after the war. 'the one into accomplices' in the firaud-of emotion that we cannot help thinking 
«pe>r/;rm(i is not realistic, and is uxoialnina away what their eyes see pf as wurpily Human. . 


one into accomplices' in the freud of 
explaining away what their eyes see 
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Pr^d0aa'Hrqa4,«elebtJqn of writing from the. ' 

. beginnf nge. of modern Ruasatan prose to the yeara luei 
p^ethe Revolution.; ! 
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Witty man 


U;ON r» IIKOIN : 

I'liti ('lilef SutTelnr^- 

llinvll III Iivliiiid. 

2.12pp. ( Ikiiio .iiui \Vfiidu>. t2 2s. 

fONSl ANTINK M’l/r;tHHON : 

Oul nF llie l.iun*s Piiw 
Ireland wiiit her I rccJnm, 

I28pp, Maediin.iM. 21s. 


It isi paradoxical ihai, while his uvvn 
ciiimirymcn h:lve^cal'ccly had a guild 
word lo say in favour of Aiigusiinc 
BincH's Irish record, spokesmen lor 
the Easier Rising ihai wrecked his 
career have (rculod him respcclfiifly 
as un opponen-l in be reckoned with. 
He himself prumplly (ouk full blame 
for having been caught unprepared 
in Ihai seminal week of The 

speech he made in Ihc House ofCom- 
inons e.xplsuning nliy he had in hon- 
our lo resign should be compulsory 
reading for all presem-day poliii- 
uians. headed by Mr. Wirson. His 
cunlcnipuraries mid itio.m hlstui'inns 
since have agreed ihat nothing be- 
Ciiinc his coiiduei more Ilian Llic 
grace with which he wore the while 
sheet. Ills Prime Minisier. A.squiili, 
rcgi'cMed that lie had nni " booted 
cuil the whole cicw" of British 
olllciais. ivnccled Uint "a weaker 
.ind more inconipcioni lot were 
never in charge of a leaking ship 
in stormy wcalhcr ” and added 
that "poor old BirreU's occasional, 
and iltful appearances at the wheel 
do not greatly improve mnltcr« 
rhat was ihc popular veixiict in 
Wcsimlnstcr. 

In Dublin it has been challenged 
by Piar.xs BeH.s-lai, the friend, confi- 
danl and biographer of Michael 
Collins, who worked tooth and nail 
tobrlng about the Caster Rising and 
look part in it, ** I cun testify ”, he 
declared. 

that tile biggest ohslnclc ihnt we lud to ! 
contemi auiiisi was the clcvernsss of ‘ 
Mr. Birieirs poliey. The one thing that ‘ 
would have rallied support to our side I 
drastic coercion on (lie pan of • 
iho Enslirh Government, but Mr. 
niiTefl cleverly contrived to aupear as > 
not inicrferjn* ^lih <ns while taking < 
care that w® were effectively silenced. ^ 

Another Irish Rpofogist for Bifrell is ' ( 
P. S. O'Hegiirly. the' aulhoritalive . \ 
rMstoriun of Sinn Fein. Ho recorded j 
his belief that a« fnlc as 1918 a policy « 
»)f “ Birrelllsm ” might have held ! 
h’einnd still for Rngjiihd. As late as ', r 


IV52 he Slid th.il “lljrieirs mild. 
;ipoIugette. riimsiggrcssivc iulniini- 
str.iiiun eiiiirely banihoiulcd lri>h 
public (ipiniiin .iiid (ho Irish Parlhi- 
memary Party, .md brought Irish 
natiiiiiiiliiy into the greatest danger 
in which it ever stood ". He saw 
Hiri'cll :is an Englishman ploying Ire- 
kind ,i<» a skilled angler plays a fish. 

Which jiidgmcni is the more ju.si. 
- the S.ixon or the Celt ? For .Sa.xoiis 
^ " Birrcifising '* nicaiit a sort of liter- 

j jiry lliiic-playing. an agreeable hut 
Q inclTcciive dilettantism lhat ran un- 
P broken through the career of this 
,, man of fetters out of his depth in 
y public life. .Such condemnation is 
easy hj challenge. Birrell wn.s a lough 
politician, When the Tories coined 
j “ Birreligion " as a dirty clcvcii- 
. lelicr word, they were paying a com- 
plimeni to BiireH's lighting quality as 
a Non.-onfumiisit President of the 
Hoard of Education. Nor can it be 
held against him ihat he failed to get 
under (he skin of Irish alTnlrs. He 
looked at them with rciilislie dclach- 
menl, .igrceing that Ireland would be 
a (Jcljghifiil country if it were not for 
the Caiholic.s and Ihc Prolesliin(.s. He 
k'liuld never muke up his mind which 
of Ihc two had been (reland's worse 
enemy: "I dislike the Protestants 
more than I <lo the CHtlio]lc.s, but the 
JaUcr jiiiiy be (he more Insanitary lo 
the life of a nation." At the height 
ot the Ulster crisiN in I9|3, ob.scrv 
ing that " the Church of Rome seems 
determined lo fru.slrntc my pious 
clFoiTs, and I think she is right to do 
so ", he went on, eharacteri.stieally. 
“however, I would .sooner be split 
by the Babylonian Whore than by ' 
.Sir Edward Carson ". | 

The trouble about Birrell wa.s that » 
he w.xs too witty by half— much loo « 
much so for [xhleginatic British f 
stomachs lo take, and even rather tl 
too much for Irish, He saw lihe Ukter ti 
police tas they can be .seen today) j" 
“ like Lutherans guarding the Pope ”. £ 
His last words in this context were: C 
“.We English will never understand *1 
the Irish R.C. and the .sooner we part 
company the belter. It is a thousand ii 
pities (hat I'he hvb islands are so nosir ^ 
pne another, flike them bolb." He ?• 
was -happiest when faithfully ntlend- II 
ing (he half-empty Abbey Theatre or tl 
getting Yeats (an- u'n&worn Irish 
SfiRuWIcan Brotiiorhopd man) a \ 
uvii i.Kt pension. Replying to- a b 


letter of Ih.iiiks from Yeats, he 
urulc: 

F know yon don't much care .ihoiit Dr. 
Johnson hill I .dnays think /n's pension 
was the numoy best spent in England 
daring the wliole of my hclovcd 
ciglil«ysnlh century. It is well llui the 
ineniicili slioiild ftiMow suit. 

Dr. I. 00 I 1 () Broin • a hi-lingual 
wriier whuse Unh/iu Castle am! the 
/y/h Ki\ht}> : I he Story of Sir 
Matthew .\'athan illuminated this 
controversial episode— gives in The 
Chief .Vismmy a fair and readable 
assessment of the case for and 
against his subject. But he doe.s not 
clear Birrell of the charge of having 
pul olF the arrest of the rebel leaders 
iiniil it was too lute, 

A vivid chronicle of the Eavier 
Ri*ilng is given by Con-stanline Fil 2 - 
( iibln»n in Out of the Lion's Paw. He 
is n»> respecter of the patriotic myth 
of a noble struggle for freedom. His 
.summary of the Anglo-Irish war ihat 
came as a sequel to the Rising is .so 
perceptive that it deserves full quo- 
l.'ilion. 


i 

Right-hand man^ 


Uke all KiicrrillH wni-s it was a dirty 
lialii, atrocities breeding alrocilie.s. ven- 
geance rollowiiig upon revenge. Mur- 
der was a weapon nf war accoplahlc to 
hiuli sidc-s. though on the whole the 
Irish immicred selectively, (he Brilrsh 
with less discriminatioD. Some British 
iiiiiu loitured (heir prisoners; some 
Irish loniired captured informers, 
'ritere was much ireadiery. and 
liltk* gallantry. The sudden ambush 
on the niuunrain lane: the raid 
in the night and the English ofllccr 
or Irish (wider shot in front of 
wife and children'; the knife bcbwecn 
the shoulder-blades lo Ihc dnrk, slum 
alley-way; the moment of awareness in 
the piihlic house when the victim sud- 
denly FeHh'se.s that these men are not hi.s 
friends, that he is alone with them, and 
that hi« lower lip is beginning to 
tremble: the lorry 'careering down a 
long village street, iu machine-guns 
blazing blindly into unidentiHcd little 
homes; drunken soldiers burning half 
Cork as a reifrisal; Michael CoHins’s 
squad of prafcssional assassins stalking 
their victims through the quiet und leafy 
SRbiirbs; big, beautifii] Goongiaii coun- 
try houses blazing in the night, because 
their owners probably hud Unionist 
sympathies; infuriiUed soldiers shooi- 
mg into the massed spectators at a foot- 
ball match : and always the glance over 
we shoulder, the backward glance af 
fear, Thai is-guerrilla warfare. 

Mr. Pit'zGibbon’s text Isstreogthcncd 
by ptages of period illustrations. 


• KENNETH FOWI.EK : 

The K1iig*s JLiciitciiunt: Henry of 
. Grosinonl, Duke of l.iiiicusfer, 

I I.110-I36I 

I .112pp. Elek. O Ills. 

Henry nf Orosnuml was one of the 
I most important Englishmen of his 
’ day. 1 'he heir to most of the groat 
' estates of his tmele I'hoinus of 
Liiuea&lcr, who hud been executed 
for iica.son in I. 122, his public curccr 
wiis very (llH'cronl from (hut of 
Thum.'is. Nearly all his adult life was 
spent in war and diplomacy in the 
service of Edward III. 

He served un ... rificeii military 
expeditions, had supreme eommiind of 
sN of them and held the office of 
king'.s lieiilcnniil un seven .separate 
occasions. He headed six major 
diplomatic missions abroad and was 
involved in twelve peace conl'ei'cnccs. 

in addition he is the only great 
English nobleman of his dny known 
to have written a book. Le IJere de 
Seyntz Meilitiiies, He'is well worth 
a biography. 

Nevertheless his is a very diffteiih 
biography to write. The nnture of 
the extensive records of his aclivi- 
tie.s preserved in the archives of the 
slate und uf his duchy is such that it 
is- often impossible to do more than 
lo describe the coursu of the great 
affairs in which he took part. Usu- 
ally Lancfistcr's feelings and alti- 
tudes. frequently even his inlcmions 
and decisions, can only be guessed. 
Dr. Fowler has thu# been foreed to 
devote most of his book to describ- 
ing those major episodes of the 
Hundred Years War in which his 
.subject took an important part. He 
always provides a useful survey of 
these, with, nt tlic very toast, new 
points of detail added from his 
extensive researches in Ihc Public 
Records. 

On- several ihcincs he docs consi- 
derably more : for example, lie 
breaks irc.sh ground in his study of 
the organization of the defence of 
English Gascony in the early years 
of (he war. He shows how the utirly i 
attempt lo make the ducliy pay for 
Its owti defence fiilled largely bo- 
cau.se its revenues could not .sustain * 
simultaneously both the mainte- ' 
imiicc of /urge forces arid the open- i 
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. Jiulica Wall and (he Stoani Revolii- 
(Ion 

228pp. Adams and Dart. £5 5s. 

PATRICK BEAVER ; 

I'hc BIr Ship ! Brtuiel’a Grcnt Eha(- 
ern— A Pictorial Hblory, 

i26pp. Hii^ Evelyn, £3 15s, 

The iWOiih anniver'sary of James 
.WattN patent Tor the. separata coin- 
' denser hiis ivttractcd nither less. albeit-. 

; liOn (linn siich itii epoch-making.iitep 
. in- the development of the steiim 
iongine iriighl be ihought to deserve. 

' NeverlheliaA .a pe\V people lidve.bem; 

moved to, speak or writa and among 
. Fheiji are .the authors, or ralhcr the 
. ,comp|lei*sv of. /flmcj rtnd //,«. 

. Sftvm l^ayoltithn. their own eoDtri- - 
;(buiiQn to this voUimc co'risUts'pnncI- - 
'■ 'phlly- of W iwentyrdnc-pjige intf odiic- 
'...tlbh ^hlch embodies ,.qn ' exccllohi ' 
J short -;a.(^Liht of iWatfs 'life and 
-.oT. ' ^Ircuiiisl^ces' siir- 

■ younding his intri^U^ 'Ip .stegm'.: 


! fi'.Vea irofcwn.ce to.'jus^ . 

'Jomes 

"LL'n^* -.bp^yif'-of. theji. boQte -borhnriises 
5<.pWi this -pattsmii lakpH oitt by- W& 'fldr;' 
; ,^hrpyem?nis.:tp 




the one covering the separate, con- 
denser in 1769 and ending with that 
of 1 785 which was concerned with 
Ihe problem of polliilion by smoke. 
These speeifieatioii.s share the book 
With much other material such as 
lelters between Walt. Matthew Boul- 
ton and' others, extracts From Watt's 
nolebooks . and some . imiportant 
documents,, previously unpublished, 
describing Watt's own vIow.s op the 
state, of pateht law in eighteenth- 
wnrury Britain. Patent litigation fig- 

niS. of 

Boulton .ind Whit towards the end 
or the century, and: the various 
doeument!| repi'oduced illustrate tbe 
many diffidilttes which aro.se from 
had pro- 

•Walfs iia.tents, ot- 1781, 1782' and 
W werc flwohip^nied by coloured 
drawings Whldv.,^re also used for 
Watt V. 

SSirft are beautifully repro- ' 
.ddued In thp bopk, Jf there are more 

qualf- 

dyi7:*ind^ Ihe editors suggest that 
much of Watt’s work, leters and 

J* still, unpubli?heSS 

thpn .'it;.;is to be hbped Wat R th> 

cornpJljfd so' 
that a audience ban vjew.tljerti, • • 

' .iw ?? Eastern; a ' 

pidioi'Lnl .history ' now i fexi^ts; Palfick^ 

;Colkjciion, of tifrtvi/ihte, engFavIncs 
.wnd^V, l^otegpppijy^^^ .li-qnel? 


lends itself to the medium of picturox 
and this compilation is certainly well 
proportion of (he 
lluslratjoiis arc of considerable 
technical inierc.si while the remain- 
der conccniratc, in the main, on the 
jociiil and biographiciil aspects of 
pie unfortunate vessel’s short lind 
ignominious ciifecr. 

The pictures are accompanied by 
a straightforward and informative 
accbuni of thd Great Eastern's con- 
«ption. construction, her use as a 
liner: and cable-layer, and finally the 
attempts to make her pay us a fuh- 
pnlace. The text is but briefly docu- 
^0 ihat without curcfiil study 
It difficult to distinguish any new 
. nirffenal frtpi the existing informa-' 
.hon.sct oui by L. T. C.Rolt and J. 
pugjpin... Nor docs ihq book have an 
. Indo or bibliography. But perhaps it 

i A collection of 

- pictui^s was the.-iniention, and thciei 
,i®„?^Jhe,siion that such a vivid njiid 
drarnatic impre,ssion of this ext/a. 
prdinary shipbuilding vbnlurc coalif 
W. - 0 * . conveyed throuidi the . 

B9aver.ha.s ehbsert. 
hn« fewlmesiqfihc textread: " : 

V^idcspreau excitement. 

3i*t l^whcmeht and Pride 

mat:, spread beyond |he shore.S iOf her 
' 5’’® symfaoliiwd 

Schfe^mpiff .industrial .and .'rtlariilmc' 
OtYai , Britain bill . 
W unlikely that any,; 

, ^IP;V(H wr a^MUi thH'rtb.-t; . ; p . 

i V ■ ,i 


attempts to mi.k« ,^,,0 
P-mon of MowftB,ia9 
financing, in other , ^ 
he docs not have « 
material he modifij, 
terpretiitions (for 
peace ncgoliaiioiis «/ )i 

describes iinportanj 
h.ivc not been previcJif 
English readers. ’The ^ 
work is suniciimcs fjv 
failure, |o use 
au(hormcs.'The m\ 
^on IS F. Traiuz. Ok, 
Eiigmnd niul ,fflj f 
which provides -rfccoumii 
the subject nimicr o| 
and eighth chapters sk 
some rospecis Fuller riu 
Jer’s. Tile French lileni 
campaigns in Briiaanyjil 
has not been fully | 
other omissions irwre kI 
ious. ' 

_ ^ A i-eladvcfy small px^i 
'Ihe KlHg's Lieuiminit 
Lancaster’s activity in 
provides a cat,ilo|iJs d 
followers and servankaj 
of his income und as 4 
his religious uctiyjiici,.I 
is of piirticiilar iis^ 
only because we h\i 
book but bcciiuMheii 
liiivc been u benefadortf 
large scnle-ihou^ kfi 
found the Franciscao Im 
(on, as lie is hcr« <tal 
done. Dr. Fowler ^vnit 
ing account 0 / the call 
Lancaster used his 
and officials abroad,^ 
important point ihai o« 
Edw'nrd Ill's proferm 
the highest coiimuodi 
noblcjncn was ihal ihM 
worthy suburdinuics d 
posiil, as lesser men dll 
would have liked <0 Ii: 
more 0 / the other csaitf 
tween Lancaster’^ 
and hi.s prosperity at boot 
said of his profits 
financial relaliomhip 4 
Crown. 

All told this is a'u^M 
it is a pity thal lhc dod 
which lies behind ft Mi* 
thoroughly rcviscffi \ 
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„ (he world 
deKC is «n- 
point IS 

, 7 : ,ocwt sciences arc 
ibe is new 

iiienlinablc 
K U organized social 

L thoswrids behind llK 

r'liTlc . 

^ ^ ttcll known. Tbc ac.i 
ter hiiv since become aa 
Jn. Only in the past 

have connexions 

jiijfmwnl and wcml wi- 
^ J, be iaslt(ut(onali7.c(l 
£v his been preceded in 

Already passed through 
from being an jnslru- 
[lev 10 being an object of 
“own right as a major 

Ili^Oll , . 

community has ira- 
I bd access lo government 
U;y infomuil connexions 
roles, especially for 
(Fifeoee and agricultural 
bt in ibis century, these 
feMve been fransCormed 
BljdvaKing milUury tech- 
k jovemmental concern 

i firiciency of iodiLslrial 
5 iDd the supply of scicn- 
I b-hfiol^gi^I'^ and, most 

Fashionably, by con- 
I tcoi^y and the " envi- 
OKidiil arrangements 
oari pas.ui with 
0 (in( niililary and political 
idw. Thus, in ihc l9S(X’i, 

I Adiisory Committee was 
d iR'ibe United Slates, 
ninly with the meaning 
Qimis of the current rev- 
Hlibry technulogy and 
I kreasingly recognized 
« 8 jlhcn basic xcienlific 

ii iIk universities. Britain 
I ArMsory Council on 
hlky in 1947, amt 
t first Minisier for Sci- 
i^. [Ji France an Intcr- 
ii CotiUT.iUce and aUu a 
M Committee for Science 
Mogy'idate from 1958. 


Social scientists 
and 

Governments 


bv A. H. Halsey 


There arc similar bodies in most of 
the advanced industrial countries. 

Thus the trend has been away 
from advisory virtuosos like Profes- 
sor Lindcmann towards councils 
Sind committees which fuse advice 
with participation in decision- 
making. and further towards some- 
thing which has come to be called 
science . policy or “ tine pulilique 
scicniifiqiic ■*. In Ihc meantime gov- 
ernmental expenditure on science 
rcMTurch and UevcIopmciU has mul- 
tiplied until otilLiys of three lo four 
per cent of G.N.P. arc commonly 
contemplated in the richer coiuilrics. 

The social sciences may now be 
seen to be cuiiglU up in a ximilar 
pioccss of incorporation, partly 
through (lie concomitant develop- 
ment of an economics of science, 
partly in their own right sjs Ihe 
(liscipliimry bases of economic .ind 
social planning and, must recently, 
through the emergence of a new 
style of adminixii-ation which is of 
immense potential importance~cx- 
tierimeittal public poliey formation. 
Ihe trail leading lo incorporation 
was blazed b> Amcricau economists 


in the Roosevelt administration. 
Since the Second World War, gov- 
ernments everywhere have increas- 
ingly and explicitly accepted rcsjxm- 
sibility for the management of eco- 
nomic growth. The assimilation of 
economists into government has 
been brought about by the capacity 
of professional economists lo gener- 
ate agreement on the means lo that 
end and the measurement of pro- 
gress towards it. The still more 
recent arrival of the sociologists 
rcflect.s a .shift in emphasis on the 
part of povcrnmenis towards con- 
cern with ilistribulion as well ns 
production, with social order ns 
much ns economic progress, with 
the quality of social life as much ns 
the quantity of economic produc- 
tion. 

In consequent there have been 
similar movemciUs in recent years 
nimcit at developing the social sci- 
ences in the universities, with gov- 
ernment patronage of social science 
rcsearoh and with establishing com- 
iminicalion between govcrmv.enl de- 
narlments and social scicn(i.sis, Thus 
between 19a2 and 1967 the number 


fiirtlier iiiipeliis by the repori of (he 
rulloii C'omniiticc. Alieinpls arc 
being made in organize research 
more systematically aiul to bring ii 
into :i clitser relation with poTic) 
forimiliun. Existing .statistical unit: 
within dcixirliiicnls have been intc 
grated W'iili planning branches. iliu‘ 
changing the traditional use of sta- 
tistics from measures of progress ir> 
given activities into tools in a re 
search programme aimed at ciarl 
fying the alternative policies avail- 
able to Ministers. These develop- 
ments, of course, involve the re- 
cruitment of increasing numbers ol 
trained social scientists into Ihc 
Civil Service. Finally there is a 
noticeable trend towards systematic 
use of the social sciences by Royal 
ConviTiis.sions and Commiltees 0 ! 
inquiry. The Robbins Coinmiitcc 
set up a model in this respect b> 
basing its recommendations on a 

. massive and elegant slalistical docii- 

mentation of the stale of highci 
education. The trend is uneven. Fui 
of undergraduates in faculties of example the Fulton Committee die 
social studies increased by 181.2 per not persuade itself to commission a 
cent and graduates by 149 per cent, social survey of the Civif Servic< 
Comparable increases for all stii- until November, J966. nearly a yem 
dents were 62.3 per cent and 65.1 after H had begun its work. But i: 
per cent : and it may be noted that ^ems clear Ihat this kind of public 
this expansion of the social sciences inquiry will in future take foi 
in the wake of the natural and granted the need lo base itself on 
applied sciences has been part of sy.stematic research. 


the process through which the fin- 
ancial basis of autonomy of Ihe uni- 


These developments taken lo 
gether sho-w (hat some form ol 


vensitics has been eroded, converting integration of social science und 
them into state dependencies. Slmi- social scientists is to be a permanent 
larly, following the report of the feature of the governmental process 
Heyworlh Committee, in 1965 a What then are the problems ? 

Social Science Research Council ^ - 

was set up niul this body xpent 1. The gOVemmeiltal 
£l.5m. last year on research grants 
nnd gradiKilc training. Over the past 

three years the total amount of It is in ihc Intciests of an eslab 
money spent by government depart’ ijshed government to define ihe 
ments on research in the social sciences as apolitical am 

sciences increased from about £lm. ofganized socin! science a.s, in 

to about £1.7m., and most of this .f extension of the Civi' 

took the form of commissioned re- extension 01 me l-ivi 

search lo be undertaken by universi- Service. On such a view the proh 


tics and other research bodies. 
Meanwhile changes in the inlernul 


lems are 'essentially technical. Thiu 
in his review last summer. Sir Wit 


organization of governmcnl depart- IIuiTj Armstrong.^ the head of Jb® 
mcl 1 l^ have been inslluiled and given Civil Service, pointed lo.such difii- 


il small part of a large list in the social 
published by Routledge & Kegan 


sciences 

Paul 
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i.'tiiiii'i Ihiit i)f ticciilin^ whai servo as »n inslrumcni for the view of nubv, 
roMMreh was approprial«;ly <lonc .iiiammcni i)f socialism and indeed, functions of g 


inside and wh;ti nul'ildc the govern' 
mem deparliiienls. Short term 0 . 
and M. inquiries should alw-ays be 
done within the govcrninenl and 
baste or I'undaniciiial research oiil- 


lo refashion itself for survival. p.PPoseU to know jn ^ 

The p..i;iiei,l lefl h„s e l„ne- wR'af& 
standing suspicion of the liadiltonal Pccds is facts, 


, ^ ^ ... .... • a . ~*e***lw«l || 11^ 

and ihe location of qtialificd indi- n«-*ss of Ihc machine is lield to he ^’onimiuee is to k 

viduals and whether the subject- more subtle. 'J'licre is the remoteness guidance, aruj ^,1 

niiillcr was confidcniial. He looked of the administrative class of the Al'ving advice nn 

r.irib .r.l l.x "tk. ...... ........Ik riuil 1 im l.sn.... U. 


establishments in the social sci- the vyar tinlll IOft. 5 . riiere Is ilic fulMimc, at 

cnecs- a!. has already happened in *‘‘‘tl*l>on of llic Treasury Knights and end ofan -r' 

Ihc physical sciences At the same and of Ihe organizsition. basically they need jn 

lime he hoped for "a free move- undisturbed since ihc I 87 l)s, which advance by a fulJv Mfii 
nient of researchers to and fro licflncs ils lask as ihc smooth run- team. The ^ 

bctwccii such cstablishmcnis and Ihe of a Malic suite. Thus l.uskf in words should be iJiaisf ' 
universities and institutes". There and Crossman out of ^^^iul WentislandoK 

are problems too about defining whai office after MW.S saw ihc csitiblisli- ®omnion law jadge, 
is rescarehable, about clear deft- Service un an under- However tiwKi. 

nitions of ihe queslions lo be ans- ni'U'ng force. ihc sociauLn^!^ 

wered, about the lime required to Lord Balogh. Opic and Seers ihcy assume a T' 
priiduce usable answers. and_ about argue that 100 few profe.^sional sotil chan« Jl' 

Ihc moaning and interpretation of economists were recruited hv still renin 

the answers aftoMhe research pro- Labour. "The TrcasJfrKniahts dons o? ?. 

jecl had been completed. Thus.igain are the most . . . powerful poliii- to an esiafalS'M' 2 * 

there arise technical quc-silons con- cians in Britain sus. It if S ft 

vcrning organization and comimml- "The relative powers of ministers exnerimentnl iSt- ^ 
cation between on olJlcials .V is heavil7Tnd 

miiiislcrs and rheir civil servants 'ncrcasingly in the hands of offi- lion. The 

■tnd on Ihc other the rescarcheri. ends (Ope). There is not enough Morrell, whose 

The imdeHying assumpliun In all knowledge in ihc policy Ihe country of a miw 

this IS that the role of the social '»«king machine" lUaloghi. "The Civil .Servant liscoism 
wicniisf i.s ihal of a handmaiden, pchctypal entrani to ihe service fcstalioiis so farareiniu 
Reswreh siratcgics and priorities after all, a first in modern iiction-rescarch orojiin 
are finally left in ihc hiiiulx of the hisUiry from Oxford, indicfiiimi k.m firsi i;; Educjfk'ttl 


Rvswrcn Siratcgics and priorities n«s, urwr all, a first m modern iiction-rescarch oroji 

are finally left m ihc hiiiulx of the history from Oxford, indicaling nol fii’M i$ the Educjfi 

giwcmmcni. The claim of ihc social ‘**"y [h«t he could pass exams hut Area project, which i 

sciences to independence has to be a bonus will be very well man- evaliiate sonic of iIm 
made 0(il.sidc Ihis framework RpU. ncred and know Ill^Vt If^ rla%tltMl«i .^1 Ua« *kj> ni... J 


i • • -V mv ^ukiui - f.\anis nut projccL wnjcn h 

M.icnccs to independence has lo be a bonus will be very well man- evaluate sonic of ibeafs 
made ouLsidc ihis framework. Reli- unil know next 10 nothing ol fonvard by the Plowitl 
aiijc has 10 be plaeed on ciilight- modern worKI ” «)pie). "l-ack for raising the ^lundirJll 

enc<i politicians and administrators “pV educuiion or even .syslemaiic lion in slum districulh 
to see to It that public funds are reading on economic queslions, for the C'ommunity Dc*i 
Jilso made available which aw not does nol prevem ihcm jeet. bascil on ihe >l«« 

related to governmenial preocciipa- . expressing strong, even if involving other Mintiui, 
lion with policy. views oii siibjecis such as employs the sanic av'tii 

« r«, , , liquidity or comim>dily strategy vis A vis (he 

Z, I he social science yic^s often based on (he in neighbourhoodi M 

infprfifit fashionable journalism of a few ^ 

uiieresi years previously " (.Seers). 

At its lowest level, the social science The.se authors accordingly advo- 


itYvj, me Nuimii science »hc.« auinors atvoruingly ;ulvo- 
interest Is fn careers for its graduates, ^wo remedies, l-iisl they want 
and in research opportunities and ii» ihc power of 

resources for social scientists. In i.r,. "'ould Involve 

r^nt years quite vociferou-s criii- min£s"Vmdd ^ 
ihv.P-...™ of rccruMmcn. HlSc 
^ he adminiatralivc cli,s.s of (he they look office and ihe parNamcn" 
Qvil .Service has Iwon put forward t?7 '=onimiUces in each minisicrial 
from this point of view. The great would have the power to iiiics- 
majority of gniduates in ihc admin- ministers but .ilso 

istrailvo class hold degrees in the “''''“"‘'"n the rensons 

n«s or humaniiics nnd barely more Officii %rc,J Am "’i 
than a c„aa,er have read a social >o ™vlrr laTi’ 

science, including law. Only one in "“8C aioiic-on ihc gioiiiids diHl 
ten of -present members of the ad- PijWicily is the sole means by which 
ministrativc class who were appointed uan keep control of their 

before tbe Second World.V/ar reftd "»ny «»■««« 

a ioctal science degree. For • ^ present timc.s or any 

those appointed immediately after sociologieni analysis based 

Jnc war this proportion rose nJ/i« *’ •'* impossible 

19 more than a third, but S- »i present worded. 

*® 50 s.. In the P® remedy i.s to increa.se 

IMOs . the long-run trend has re- ^^® ®?P®‘‘*»s« of the Civil .Service by 
hS P*** ®®"* of ‘reined oeonomisis, dcvel- 

directly rccriuted since 1961 have pP^S ‘he Civil .Service Staff Col- 
»«ndsts. Nevertheless. ?8®' Providing for a wider occupa- 
lo K experience within the nvil ' 
09 .made with the. Eranf<h. euafA.*. Service bv exchAnme •t,!»u .l. 
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Affair^ 


^ v.wiL-u ,«jivu :>ervice with fuoc- r'® reuremi 
(lon&'spmwhat s|'milii'r to those of m^ducable. 

Ute adminkirditiva l: ' < ■ 


sun-cy of IM prwwu 
Economics, Social 


lion, fSiSey^utlK m tlS^S Tou ti ^ 

• over> iivis: pointed tihe rIS«‘ a k ! ft 

fflT an the jbdncan Committee dcwdopmmts in .wft 

»r®r, 
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f«ii 

af 'isKifiig practice and of 

ihPLV w 

is oac of immense 
laboratory is, by defi- 

raUnd not experimental. 

political ns well as scien- 
inis of the localities 
projects. The desired 
s of action are often impre- 
gtfj and in my case rcsis- 
flear mcosureinent. The 
BOt completely con- 
jflj the relutlon between 
i output is to. (hat extent 
julf, It isdoublfttl whether 
({(ija! tools or the numbers 
asocial scientists arc ude- 
iJ« task. Nevertheless, the 
iifftsistibie. it is for the 
atisi to become involved 
•tdopmeiil of social policy, 
^ of ends. Its planning 
Qiion of means, and its 
ga\ of result. The task In 
ai the EvP.A. and C.D.P. 
B 10 produce a theory of 
tod lo lest it in the very 
U of the urban twilight 

[{omparison with the Inlcl- 
(ivitos the political dlffi- 
rruen more daunting. For 
, ilotcit by definition, mi 
varcii project is one in 
ifip will happen that 


citimol be foreseen. And the unfore- 
seen can be politically dtingcrous, 
Innovation in the social services and 
the schools may nol serve to gentle 
the masses and action may not 
confine itself to Ihc schnulruom, the 
clinic or the probation office. A 
developing comnumily under llicsc 
circumslancc.s may sweep the social 
scientist along with it in a march on 
the lown hall and Ihencc lo While- 
hall. The theory of poverty to 
which Ihc .social scientist is led 
through his .service to a govcrnincn- 
tally financed experiment may call 
for political action which is unac- 
ceptable to his political masters. In 
other words, cxpcriincntal social ad- 
ministration is likely to test the 
assumption lhai Ihc welfare society 
iiiay be atluincd through (he legiti- 
mate use of (he existing polilicnl 
structure. 

Nevertheless, within the limits of 
this iissumpLion, a new relation be- 
tween social science and social 
policy Is postulated. It asserts that 
political ends may be seriously pur- 
sued 'through social science experi- 
ment. The traditional political mode 
of reform has been to announce n 
nostrum which is held to be certain 
In its cure of the social ills to which 
it is addressed. The new idea 
acknowledges ignorance. The politi- 
cian commits himself to trying a 
plan in an experimentally devised 
silUHlion, but at the .same time com- 
miLs himself to abandoning it for 
another scheme if evaluation by the 
ir.o.sl valid .social science techniques 
shows that it docs not work. 

The cmancipsilkm fur adminisiru- 
livc civil servants which is implied 


by this idea can icartcly be exag- 
gerated. It could and .should mean 
for them a quite new relationship 
with^ ministers, a siibslitutiun of 
positive for negative responsibility 
of a kind which (hey have seldom 
been challenged to enjoy in the 
past. It al.su implies a strcngHicning 
partnership for social scientists in 
the universities — n development of 
intellectual exchange from which 
both may hugely profit. 

Yci the -fundamental problem re- 
mains. .Such exchanges may well 
reveal that there arc "social prob- 
Icnvs " which cannot b<} adequately 
formulated in terms approximating 
to those of medical problems and 
where a social scientist is defined, 
by analogy, as the skilled diagnosti- 
cian. Such a model, apart from 
as.suming that (here Is a social sci- 
ence theory to be applied in the 
same way that doctors may draw on 
medical science, also takes It for 
granted that there is agreement 
about social ends just as there is 
consensus about the nature and de- 
sirability of good health. If ail 
social probtems were like that there 
would be no need for politicians. In 
fact the language of "social prob- 
lems '* may all too often disguise an 
underlying conflict of political and 
social interesU. The historic role of 
the social scientist as critic of the 
social order must set limits >10 his 
incorporation into administration, 
just as the maintenance of political 
democracy must set limits to his 
parlicipalion in the inuking of deci- 
sions. 
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m Ibc Sodal Sciences 
Oxford University Press, 
'ipefback, 24 s.) 
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Alford's Parly and Siwlety arc 
shown to assume much more about 
the linkage between social stratifica- 
tion .systems and electoral motiva- 
tion than they arc able to demon- 
strate. That sociologists have been 
such naive reductionists as he sug- 
gests i.s less than plausible: biU the 
case for a political sociology " 
rather than a "sociology of poli- 
tics '* is well made out. 

Another area wlicre substanlial 
issues occupy as much allcntiim as 
docs the slate of the discipline is ihc 
pair of essays on psychology and 
politics contributed by Groenstein 
and Rogow. Greenslcin's ctsay bene- 
fits both from his usual tucidiiy 
and unprcientlousncss and from his 
wise choice of the Qcorgc.s* book on 
Woodrow Wilson and Colonel 
House as a peg on which to liang 
the discussion. Using this ns a basis, 
ho demonstrates very neatly what 
tho.se situations arc In^ which the 
personality of one political actor Is 
likely to be worth studying, and 
then goes on to suggest the lines 
along which typolo{pcal studies of 
political personality might nr.ove.. 

Rogow’s essay puls a persuasive 
case for the utility of "soft" in- 
terpretative ' disciplines such as psy- 
chiatry: almost alone of all the 
authors he takes seriously the fear 
that the social and political wprld 
we inhabit may generate both ihdf- 
' vidual and mass irrationality, and is 
ready to repognize the force of 
Freud'k contention that the patent 
craziness of total war makes poliu- 
Cal b^aviouf. a fit subject for thera- 
peutic concerQ. But it is hard to 
believe that long steps towards ciirn 
' for political ills; will come from>Ahe 
realization of Rogow's hope that 
psychiairlslR and political scientists 
; will habitually mrk in each othvs 
' departipeots.: Political irrailoiwtty 
' may be a dw»se,. but it is a 
poflilcal disease and unamenable tp 
. much other than a poiUiual cure., 
i ' Where Rogow Is ■ concerned with 
\ irrationality, the most, 8elf‘BS8iired 
* papers in the volume are bohcemed 
I with the coDseguences of rationaluy- 
— • and Olson 


based on (lie theory of public 
goods : here he contents himself 
with pointing out the potentially 
wide field in wliich economic 
models arc applicable— fundamen- 
tally, in any area where a person is 
concerned to ininimi/c the return 
on scarce resources, mid certainly 
not just to those goods which arc 
traded in a inarkcl. Mllchcirs article 
is sadly scarred . hy Iraccs of a 
former ullcgiunco lo sprawling Par- 
sonian syntheses. 'I'hu prize example 
Is perhaps a live by live tanlo 
which hu hopes eventual resonreh 
may bo able to convert from ills 
pre.seiU condition of. tabula rasa into 
an achievement of science. Still, the 
intention is sound, and he does get 
across the crucial point Ihal eco- 
nomic theory tends to be deductive, 
rigorous and matliemalical Where 
sociological grand theory tends to 
be none of these. "Contrast", he 
.says, " Arrow's Social Choice and 
Indivhlutd Values with Parsons's 
The Social System ! " Yes, Indeed. 


Third world 

C. R. HRNSMAN . (Editor) : 

From Gandhi lo ' Guevara i The 
Polemics of Revolt 
490pp. Aileii Lane T^e Penguin 
Press. 3s, . . 

Tbe title is roislcuding: Mr. Henfi-^. 
mnn, hlraself from Ceylop, has In fact 
assembled neerly seventy passages.on 
the “ third world '• ; which, gre ifloi 
necessarily concerned with poleOiic 
or revolt and which are by authors 
among whom Gandhi And OueyArfl 
arc nol really lypicah Part one, w|^ 
H by . the: editpiti a|5cussej w^le^cr 
5 is 4 tiiiKl worldn-Ihritiis, a aWgle 
^tity comiprisiiig Asia. ,, Africa and 

' lAtin Amerlca-:^nd, aftor.'decidiBg 

tbgt ' there is,- ivhat its; particular 
problems are (91 ’ i*. 

rhu^ be said). ,7Je meal tif 
is the passages' them>elves, ^ w^pb gte 
of varying qnalliy hnirf inier^^ 
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SOdALSCIENCE | 

UNDER THE 1 

PENGUIN imprints] 

Recent Pelicans 

In the Service of Old Age gH 

Anthony Whitehead 5s 
Adolescent Boys of East London | 

Peter Willmott 6 s . i 

The Affluent Society J. K. Galbraith 5s 
Asylums Erving Gotfman 8 s 
'Stigma Erving Goffman 5s 
The Captive Wife Hannah Gavron 5s I 
The Doctors Paul Ferris 5s j 

The Nameless : Abortion in Britain J 

Today Paul Ferris 3s6d I 

Drugs : Medical, Psychological and 1 

Social Facts Peter Laurie 5s 1 

The Family and Marriage in Britain ' 

Ronald Fletcher 5s 
The Famiiy Life of Old People 
■ Peter Townsend 6 s 
Founding Fathers of Social Science 
Ed. Timothy Raison 6 s 
Marital Breakdown Jack Dominian 4s 
Politics and Social Science 
W.J. M. Mackenzie 10s 
Sex in Society Aiex Comfort 3s6d 
The Sexual Behaviour of Young I 

I People Michael Schofield 6 s < 

I Work Ed. Ronald Fraser 
I Voil 6 s Vol g 7s6d]_, ; 

Renguin Ed ^c^tion^^HS 

t Modern Socidibgy Range 
f Social Inequality Ed. Aridre Sgteil^ 
t .IndustHal Man Edv^^ : . T 

I Sodkjiiogy df Reltgidil 
f Ed. Roland Robertson 10s ^ 

I Sociology of Lew Ed. Vilhelm AubertlQs 

I CoHectiohs of Readirigs over the whole , 
i- fande ol.think'idgahdfesearch Iri 
■ sociology and social arithrodoldgy, 

I' major original texts, introductory _ - ' 
I courses arid spdolal areas of study in • 

I sbcioloav are also planned for 1970.': - 
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Peter Abelard 

I l:ir' <rRAN|: 

NiifOMiftliy miff Cfii istiuHUy in fhe 
Mk/i/fi' 

I'rtHc^Mo' (ihiiic imiviiks iin 
iiui uf iJitf pciyiiKiliiiL'% iinil hitck^roiHid 
of Abcl4rd iitui ilic trjyic liivcrs 

wliosc l(i\c (L'licrN liiitiU been tuiintcd 
anioiii; iliegreai wnrki of Ijicriiiine. .iti,- 


Woman’s Role in 

Economic 

Development 

ESIER HOSERIJP 

Tills is ilic lirsi iiivcs igiiion e>-er iindci^ 
laken into nliit lo noin.'ii in ilic 

proccbs of ccmioinic nnd MKial growih 
lhrnu|diiiiu ilic itnilenfovclonctl uorlil, 
lUmitutCfl 53% 
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G. E. Moore : 
Essays in 
Retrospect 

Fdilcd hy 

ALICE AMBROSE mid 
MORRIS L.AZEROWITZ 

This collcciion ni' csmi>s illiisiriilcs (he 
iMlent 10 >vhicli Mnnrc'< work Ims im- 
pieaaeil and Iniliiciiccd ihc .'irBumcnls of 
many other imporiam eontcmroriiiyrliiN 
osophers. 

Mniriieaif Library of Philosophy 73s 


, j The Way of Power 

• I , 

. M •! 1^1 tVT ^rmrnmmm 
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IQHl^ IILOFIELD ■ 

A Praclicff/ Cahk to ihc Tantric 
Mysilclan of Tfbci 

The general Mah«yana background Is 
given together with dciails of the tech- 
oi(uie8,ihe mirpose.ihc undorlyina ituory 
and M on of ih.» Tnnlric forms of medita- 
HlHsnvtnt 45s 


Dimensions of 
I^ain ' 

HR.ITHJOH SCHUON 

PETER: IVH^SEND 

Written from n |i«(lpm(h^tly Sh 

SJiilfi- I 'f ijrings, to light some 
imiwiant, biil-tewr known ospeots of 

i iSIdlU. 


“ SiK'iology " is not the woril it was. 
When, less than two years ngo, we 
brought oin a special number of the 
TLS uiul called it "What is .Sucio- 
Jogy ? this .still looked like ibc 
one aicadcmic discipline outside the 
nutiiral sciences which engaged 
general attention, because of its 
cagernc.Vt and capacity to remodel 
suuiui Insiiiutions. But .suddenly 
Nociolijgy was joined by other kindred 
disciplines and we hnve now been 
cnicientiy conditioned into lumping 
them ull together as -Uie Social 
Sciences without any very adequate 
idea about whicii sciences are social 
or which social studies are scientific. 

in this week's enlarged paper, 
iherefore, we print two special 
articles, hy Professor A. H. Halsey. 
Head of the Department of Social 
and AdminisiraliveStudiesat Oxford 
University, and ProfessorTom Burns, 
Professor of Sociology at Edinburgh 
University, which discuss the 
.Soolal Sciences 41s a collective pheno- 
menon: their relations with govern- 
nfienls and their place in the system 
.of higher education. In addition, 
there jre extra reviews of books in 
the live fields which Professor Burns 
proposes as foundation Social 
Sciciiceft: socioibg'y,’ social psycho- 
logy,, social anthropology, polih'cs 
and economics. 

.Something else which Professor 
Burns has done is to give Agurcs for 
me growth of. the Social Sciences in 
mitny of the newpr universities, and 


CATs. This rapid advance in num- 
bers has upset some people because 
they inlcrprcl It as a giiurimicc that 
we will not e.scape :i riithle.ss tcchno- 
cruiic siicieiy, in which the only 
(|ualNiciiiion worth having will be a 
degi-ec in .social science. This instinc- 
tive repulsion is stoked all the lime 
by the sort of administrative eallous- 
no.ss which is outlined in our review 
on p. 263 of a book on the planners 
of .Suiidcrlimd. 

Yet a large part of the present olli- 
cial oblii.scncss towards human needs 
is surely the product of tod little or 
Irrelevant training and not of too 
much and loo narrow ii training. The 
lechnoeralic bogy is much less fear- 
some than the actuality of incompe- 
tence and unccrtiiinty. fn his clo.se 
and .specitic analy.sl.s of the inter- 
actions. both real and ideal, of gov- 
ernments and social scienti.sis. Profes- 
sor Halsey indicates the sort of pro- 
ject, the uction-resestrch progrummes. 
t^ich offer a hope that in the future 
efficiency might be allied with hum- 
anity. The social .sciences now call 
themselves .sciences and will ,bc 
Judged ns such, and some of their 
current esteem is iindniibtediy attri- 
butable to a repulsion on the part of 
studente towards the moral ambiguity 
of the natural scicnce.s. Once they arc 
truly instihitioniilized and involved 
in governniem planning and pdJIcy, 
social seienlisls eouJd show that an 
Intelligent bureaucracy Is also, and 
mcyltably,' an imaginittlve one. 


(routine uperjlions not concerned 
with solving problems) : “ number 
cruncher " (a machine which handles 
large Agures riuhcr than large mini-' 
hci'a of .small ligiires) : “ walk <lown " 
fun irreversible prncc>s leading 10 hiss 
of information). 

If you lake into accouni the fact 
that much computerese, though unin- 
telligible to the (ininitialcd, is not 
only not ugly but is almost heamifiil 
—■‘cascaded carry". "chained 
search "j " character repertoire ", 
"conditional jump" and "uncondi- 
tional jump". " cunver>alional com- 
piler ", •' core memory ro.sident ”, 
“crippled leap-frog test", "destruc- 
tive reading", "escape character", 
“g.ilhcr wrile " and "scatter read", 
"gibberish total ", "nesting loops", 
and ho on— then it is possible that the 
i.mpact of computers on our language 
may not be as bad as might be fcar^. 
But compilers and publishers of tech- 
nical dic'lTonarics should remember 
that they will be consulted by non- 
icehnical as well ,‘\s icchnical people, 
and should make some effort to pro- 
vide ii better (dare one suy ?) inter- 
face. 


Nagasaki : The 
Foi^otien Botnb 

“?^K"*’S^*‘UCllvencs5 
SS ^ ^ by jSvciyhody.'. TO- 

My Three 

M. PHILIPS PRfe'E K 

diiiee'i parts, It nn 

fl^Aiiigjifldiiion lo.ilie.liisiory of diir 
, imos.* fha Shwfay nkin^i. • ^ ' 


rfiotsafatki .63s 


, largon of sovernrscJenliflc and 
leohntpal disciplines baa at one time 
or aaother invaded lay vocabulary, 
and while jt cah obviously enrich our 
. means of eommuftjcation It can all 
top easily chqse fresh confiislbn if 
caiplessly, Tliink of what has 
happened to tvords- borrowed from ' 
«yv psychoanalysis (imconsoibus! 
trauma, 6pmplejtX or nuclear physics 
(critical mass, chain .reaction, fall. 

SIS’ ?l'f "IfL" information 

theory (Ceedbacki critical path. npis?). 

Now lechnicnl torms fromobmpuler' 
icchnoiogy are piishirig thbir Vmy Into 
tnd Inngimge, and rovlws ami ‘cpf re- 
•^poodence In the 

forded the difflculiies.raised by in- 
" InTcSiw^ use. of such '.frprds ns; 

xjAn ;pbvioiis (ji ihla'prob- 

Irktn ie.'tM .u i . 


Tantalizers 

martin TiOLLis ■■ ' ■ . iK 

4 Book of Orighiq/ U^tcal Polios' i ; 

The w'orid of .TANTALizERS lied' sonie: 
wneio beinwir wMhtaii‘iiri4 n4aih«..M.T.: '• 


urfwro brtweon wluhisy-.arid matheiesr 
fts inhabhanis dro, iFie iinfortuhaie, the 
untrutliftil andiihc slightly doti'y; . Alliirit 
caught in wmc ghastly dfleinniq, awarirng 
rcscutfby the reader's powers or (tu^nit)^ 


tipnury of [^hnical 
.us do JMsi. that. Bui wfant hapi)^; 

you look up^Tnwr- 

Anthony 

- ?od:R.onin Willlanjsdil; 

W Into- U»;‘i4r to ^ 

All? assqcitfted eorttrdl 

.^uhry :pnav.id.ing.^,h^ hj*^. 


beginning of the book, unless you 

already have a pretty gpod know- 
ledge of how computers work and 
hpw eomputir people l.ilk-^and this 
IS gencmNy true of the 3.00t)-odd • 
(leflnitions in thq dlclipnary. . ’ 

, , the' other hand ' the. relativelv 
mmiliur terms "hardware"' ami 
software ” arc usefully defined and 
contni.sied — . Marshall MoLiihSn 
please noto-and we are also given 
bvewtire (computer personnel). 

kri^L. ' PWpiired lo .dig, 
through hundreds ,;of words nnd 
Mmses which spem , hopelessly 
ojwcure, you can flqd .several terms 
for which, One. might envisiige long 

•‘Whft'ruli' -i .aobreviation of 
iiilf n single 

^ " bootstrap* 

Jt way of making a machine work 
more or less by llsein;, "bucket^ 

ihH siorage ati distinct from ' 
In rth^- unft-^y 


W, break frpm which therelTn? L 


^nwin 


twenj.ft pipalxgor) alid Its ^perA 

•■PmmJ-io/I/s., it inny 4961^9^ moire ae'rti' 
ernlly. to rtfei* to the connexion hiMweaii 

^ny |.WQ.iijni|& •/, U'.'i;-' . V V 

Tbiv is ifloft 6 f Jejs wholip .^a'cilibe 
< ib.iHind . you 'arc 
m«i 3 h • cteai-cr;^ idoi bftefr|[ooi;lng .tip; 

an.d W> 

/fAlfru/ /im and all th^if'viiribustbi^ 
rofc.renccA, and even after tffi 
" itrtroditeiion'td cohiput^^; «t th#* 


9< Wlhe .port, ,a t. 


il t^o one succossfiiily caught and 
)- securely dcllned that perhaps mythi- 
y cal creature. Commonwealth litera- 
II lure, at the conference heJU in rhe 
Univci-sity of Leeds lust weekend, 
e For some it was an act of faith in the 
^ language of Shakespeare, For others 
a nvisnomer for what Mhoiild he called 
s Third World or New World litera- 
ture in English ; those who mi^t 
, have suggested it was :i weak arm of 
^ liril'ish foreign policy were on the 
j. whole noi there, for iliiu was 11 con- 
, fcrcnce mainly of people in the Eng- 
, iish departments of British iiivivcrsi- 
; ties, with a few cominenlul visitors. 

But wbateyer the diniculijcs of 
. achieving a definition aeeepluNc in 
all parts of the world, the conference 
, dmwed cleanly lhat the study of 
Commonwealth literature is on the 
incrcusc in this country. Leeds, which 
began witih n gradunlc course (this 
hupenil'ly should one day pmvide 
loachei-x for .other unjvei-slilcs, after 
people have had c.xpericnce abroad] 
,new has n Commonwealth option in 

New World Arts and Letters. Kent 
^^"'’'^cring SI Pan M degree in 
Ih^^rd World .Studies. More often. „ 

AiisiPiiliun or 
t aiibbeun writer i.s Included in n 
course on the novel or ik nan of >1 
rather ,™di,h e«„r,o 
poiary literature. 

So.fnr H.S the English departments 
of universities are concomed, the cni- 
01.1I question.s are: how much lime 
can the s udeni give to .^uch a subject 
years"? ovorei-owded three 

n j ® pushed out If 

some Coinmoiiwealth literature is in- 
cluded other than as an option ? And 

doeS political kind 

does the student need to be given If 

he subject IS to be presented other 
than superliolnlly ? 

mil? question is perhaps- the 
njost fiindamenial, for depending on 
"“swer if. we shall also 
decide on \yhat departmental or other 
OTganizalional basis the subject shall 
. J* Is true that novels 
qariy. as it were in .suspension, and 

the spciolqgy of the cquntry in which 
i(iey aje written. If npr much back- 
grouQd IS needed, then the school or 
dipartmern of English, if it ha.s one 
or two specialists, can hppe to give 
lhi.s background quickly and then i 
MWntraie on. treating the work as ^ 

Patrick i 

White.temg;irealed Inthls w.^y. But I 
what about Soyinka 7 . 1 

As'' itevefal iipeakefs pointed out. ^ 
many countries (Canada and South i 
Africa ia well as Indian Nlgeflii) 1 

til!. ™P*thingual coitn- * 

African drahia m- < 
English better attached lo Shakes- < 

i ° cu ^.Afrioaiy t 
hot. as Profes- « 
.»9r ;Mghood- ft<um. Kent siiggesiedi' ' 
Writing: in ,a 

u/W® - oiore^aod, more to- t 
of-Wdrld.litcrature,: a 
yvrl<|: litoratufc ,in T 
«'» also wried beyond 1 

Vksg$c % 


drawing on cxpc^i^ « I 

hi.siory.f„rpa^J«.y 

■ T^here is probably 
Otis a,ppro;,chcs. Pr«f^ 
Jeffares, who convS^ 
cnee, hits always hci*, 
because of hUoivn f! 
the student of r«.i i ■ 
should be IhoroujjSft 
he. English 
hnving (he comparer 
other literatures wriHj! 
An option, whoiher ia J 
Commonwealih nuUiond 

probably give the sjud Jl 
» new qujiricriy 

by the Universities ol ij 

Calgary continues ibe uS 
the Reweiv 

giving the iinivcrjiiyEaU 
rncm some scn« of 
world community. ] 
But onco One .goes 
opening of windowi 
training of spcciallsis.‘<L 
to wonder whethw ijiey 
conic mil of ilje dc(«riia 
hsh. Are all the mtibt 
guistic and political 
and historical probleniiii 
liar configuration «| 
country offers, to be bjli 
it comes to literary coq 
the single .stem ohhcE 
tradition? Can tbev«if« 
should wc not udmii ihii 
the area .specialist, with 
guistic and historitoUni>rp 
hopefully, some cgniiQii^ 
sense, i.s upon its? 


Further to our rcccnl 
iDcccmbci' 25. Janu-JT) J]l 
" undergi'ouiuf " pcriodici^ 
libraries, wc learn thaiih 
rcpi hil firm AMS Pre^iii , 
Ing " an archive ul 
perIodic.ils repteseniif 
porary prolesl liieralVi 
film The Idea m< 
sparked off by iin'iuuii 
Library Jonniai qf 'Dtptki 
by our corrcspondcQ] Mi. 
Berman, then periodicili 
at UCLA. The >rid 
qtiCvSllon however Indok 
of those specified in Mi k 
and Mr. Weaver's 
tended rather to ilfi! 
end of the spcdrum -bulaK 
concerned with “Varyioja 
political activisnt 
.1 including Utfle 
French, .the -remainder Air 
earliest .started its riin inj 
can be obtained 
complete package, of 
inicrotllm reels* for J 
*' Chnnee as woH 
will decide how epheiwral J 
test luipers 

It shade .scniefttiolisly; iiti 

hups thinking of H 
/ CMng ? ■ 



UtiHniriit of 1592). 


stant adults 


The new medical 
tofy have provoked, 
sioas: the likely ^ 

rhoids on u ^ 

tactical. scDtc oV. uSjiv,|*''trjj 
Af our Letters page|^Jiyj 


porphyria on the ijwp'! 
George in. are 
ianfi, who probablLl"'*’; 


enough imponderables i® ® 
ready, that the Jl«h can s« 
Just as Anally as 5 

muy one day' 
will remember the g 

rjot by, (heir W f 
diseuisos. V vi! 

And if medical 
and impurtanl w. K|/j? *5 
historical median?.*#^! 
be detached from U- 
fnstitute, indeed, has 
new Society for the 
Medicine iwhich 
il.Msicr fpr j|S 
teuenem, and 
hegith, 
community 

current theories atW Pg 
the. historical deydfl^. 

'':’^eSpcBls:'yil^ 

a year, t a.!ilarr 
IiisKtute -and 
the country .us 
tl}e meetings wil|> 
a'yeaf. Ariyone 

lary: Mr, 

Wellcpme bjjill 


hsoiBtcK and Margaret 
lit h*tc undertaken a ’*«b- 
13I sbdolouical Mirv^ of 
* IH Eiigl/sJi Soviety, from 
it appears that childhood is a 
I luxury, Not until compul- 
utibn provided a protected 
Period did it acquire " an 
^ ^ recogni/nhle 

■ Iq the mid-cightcenth cen- 
C€tU of the diililren in 
dead before they were 
Jmi surprising that parents 
^trairted themselves not to 
wir bppK and affections in 
e frail. There Was little en- 
Wwiiu rmiljcjrfansfor them 
had demonstrated that 
fflrvivc to become adults 
doing so. There was 
f«r>. r^son to hasten 
? ;^'d. If lift; • is to 
* s as well to enter 
fullMss.df it early. Now 
MW oia(^e.a safer world for 
morccom- 
?, w, longer than ever 
‘'^frofllromcally Htiie to 
every child iherei is 
S‘^ 8®foui, and if in. 
Mcoild that was sup. 
ihe adult, con- 
'pCAfllpclarand insulated 
gfjpteoom and hot very 

I'j • 

. ■ ihe ' precocious 
which modern children 
upon ■ them 
or no. . They 

’rboi'SL.Y e»8bteenlh 
overlook ihd 

of the house: 

" simply a 

P^aiS. made up ip a 
SaljJ^b-^^slsrani maie^ 

tbe blite- 

'e-chnQl!l?'lb*bermau 

** P«(nly 


IVY PINC'IIItE('K siiiil MAKGAlUa' 
IIEWiri't 

Children in EiiKiish Society 
Volume I : i-rom I udor l imes to the 
Eighteenth Century. 

34(>pp. Kouiloilge and Kenan Paul. 
1:2 I As. 

I.KVIN I.. SrHUCkiNGi 
Tlio Piiriliin iMimily 
Translated hy Hriiin Baltershaw. 
l%pp. Rmiilctigc .ind Kcgan Paul. 
3.5s. 

girl of two coiiiracled to ,1 boy of 
three, " hired for an abple biu his 
uncle to go to the Church **. 

If she e.scaped marriage in in- 
fancy, a possible fate but not a 
common one. she was likely to be 
sent uwiiy ;it an early age lo be 
brought up ill some other household 
and perhaps never see her home 
again. She might not particularly 
want to, since deaths in the family 
and remarriages quickly diangcd its 
composition. Whether they liked it 
or nut, boys and $irls were forced 
to be euriy independent. The ex- 
treme reserve of the, Elizabethans, 
their wariness and secrecy,' was 
something they acquired very 
young; The qiiecA herself had been 
through this mill, iniroduced in girl- 
hood to ambition and intrigue at 
their must ruthless, though it was 
never demanded of her, as it was of 
veventeen-year-old June Grey, that 
she practise her currfuily inculcated 
decoruni on u scaffold. 

)l is passible that the society that 
demanded such curly maturity was 
in ' some ways lihelf inimaiurc, so 
that children hud Ins to ib'C up. to. 

. Many must have carried un unful- 
Ailed .childhood into. adult life and 
acted it oMt there. It was a decorpus, 
and. formal but. alM a violent socie- 
ty. Life was hard for everybody. It 
wu peculiarly, hard on the. children, 
who, when they vrere given ah adult 
. rating , early, were obvioiisly going 
to be given a low orte. Theil* youth 
tept (bm at a' i^rpetual disadyan-^ 
lage.'tife in the teens wasiiri some 
' yvays not so unlike wh.n if'is indgy. 

. Pleasures' and .desired respdnsibili- 
ties were prohibited because a cijiM 
was sfill- (I child, -frusirulions imq 
. duties- imposed fpr the same reasph.: 
‘ A gifl ntighl many :4I fotirieen, hu* • 
was liot iMre(fi>re;{ttdg6d 10 pe erno-' 


tionuily nuilurc. Daniel, writing his 
CIvH tVars, fears he may be criti- 
cized for making Kichanl IPs little 
qncen speak so oloqiicnily of her 
griefs, in a way beyond a child's 
csipncily. But the pool iippcnis for 
jiistificiilion to "the young Ladies 
of England twlio periulvcntiilc will 
(hinkc tliumHClvcs of age sufficient, 
at 14 yeares, lo have a feeling of 
their uwnc estates) 

It would be wrong lo suppose 
tiud in the sixlccijih .century child 
weifnre wiis not taken scribiisiy, if 
iinsenlimenially,, to heart. Arranged 
marriages were to benefit the 
family, of which the child was n 
member, nnd to. secure his future. 
The training given by .strangers wnsr 
to avoid the purliality of parent for 
child (still a major reason for the 
existence of hoarding schools) and 
to ccmcni valuable connexions as 
e.irly ns possible, it shocked foreign 
observers, who thought it callotis 
and unnatural, but the children 
were placed with care in good , 
households, and it has always been 
an open question \yhether piirCgts ' 
are the best iicupic to bring up Lb^ir 
own offspring: Thom.'u; More 

miido Utopians regulate the number 
of children in any one family, "of 
the age of fourteen years or there- 
about . . .'for oif chiidrm under this ' 
ago no number can be prescribed or 
appointed", by putting "them that 
in fuller ' families be above the 
number into fumilies of smaller ; 
increase ", 


I'udor . legMutbrs showed ,to 
advantage when qbnfront^ bv a 
destitute child. They acknowledged 


lhat he must be adequately-equipped 
to take his place in an prde.rec| society; . 
He was te 1*6 housed, clotfied, Fed. ■ 
educated, teuglit' his duty to .Qpd; 
and' man anil, with proper jregafd ' 
for his aptitude;. instrudtM, in' , a 
trade of prbfdssjon. He.migntbc an 1 
enibarrassment biit. he was'-pot^- ' 
dally a good citizen. - Xhti' diet 
sheets of Christ's Hiupltal are gm- 
eK>us. feather beds,' sheets and blan- 
kets vvere provided..' Sotric waifs, 
were : said to have been so shaken 
by :the charige 16 good^ fpqd arid 
clean surroundings tliar they “d^ > 
downe righte ".. For those , whdi 
could take it.' it was enviable: cimv 
fort and excellent training. oiilV too i 
successful in ipakiog men of the . 
boy* J ^alf the country had «h/ldrcri j 
jthey would havf been glad, te insteli ' 
in wch an Inititurlon. '^'hePpj wefq.i 


dcsliluic children in rthuniittnce. ami 
desliiutc piircnls if il enmes lo Ihal. 
The tide of need alwnys ro^c higher 
ihan Ilic means 10 contain il, and 
you cnnnoi make men on die cheap. 

But not lill every squalid and 
callous shilT had been tried iliil iho 
country linully lace this faci. ‘Ihe 
Tudor Hppixiai'h was paternalistic, 
idealistic and aulhorilariun. The 
iuithors of this survey find il came 
nearer to realising the aims of the 
welfare slate than any period in 
'between. By ihc late scveniccnlh 
and eighteenth century die picture 
had altered. The child in care wa* 
then painfully at risk. Few were 
willing lo lay out on him anything 
like what he cost or lo make Any 
but the most illiberal assessment of 
Ids need. He was no longer seen in 
terms of what could be made uf 
him. not even of what it would. cost - 
to make it, but simply, as long as 
he lived and breathed, us a charge. 
His latter end was nobody's concern 
provided he ceased lo he charge- 
able. A desiiruie child was a burden 
on the rates. . Put him to work as 
soon as possible, which meant at 
seven years old, und send him to a 
parish us far. away as possible, 
where whatever became of him he 
would be seen und heard of .no 
more. 

John Locke was a humane and 
enlightened man. His Report for the 
Reform of the Poor Law, presented 
to Ihc Board of Trade in 1697. 
bears a diilling resemblance to 
Swift's MotU'.%i Proposal. It has pre- 
cisely that sensible, rational, calcu- 
lating tone and the concliisions. 
though they fall far short of breed- 
ing Ihe children of the poor for the 
tables of the rich, as in Swift's 
horrible fantasy, arc sufficiently dis- 
quieting to modern ears. l*he child- 
ren are to be taken from their 
parent* and brought up in Work 
Houses, whereby 

the molher will bo cased of a great 
pan of her trouble in looking after 
und providine for Ilium at home, and 
so be at mnru liberty to work and the 
children will -he kept in much belter 
order, be belter provided for, and 
from their iiirnncy be inured to work, 
w'liicli Ik uf no siiiall conseciiicnce in 
miikinit them sober and industrious all 
their lives after 

instead of being niiiintiiinud in 
idleness, so thul their labour is also 
generally lost to the public, till .they 
nte twelve or fourteen years old . 
The ugc ut which Locke pidposc* 
to sol rlictri lo liicrulivc work' Is 
three, for 

It may reasonably he concluded lhat 
computing all the eeroings of g child , 
from three lo fourteen years of age, 
the nourishment nnd leaching of suoli 
a child during Uio driiole time would 
cost the parish nothing, whereas there 
is no child now which Is .malninined 
by the parish, but before the -age of 
14 cost* Ihe purish fifty or sixty 
pound*- 

Even outside the workhouttL"the 
working cbild wa4 no rarity. .Defoe 
reports of Yorkshire in .1724;' , that 
there wtis ."hardly anything -abovc 
four Years old but its Hnndes .ate 
su^icient to itself". Locke envis- 
age clean and decent ' reuidehtial 
training centres. Pew such exkfed ; 
in Fact, and it wns an opeq questiop 
-whether -8 ' child farad better -In <a- 
fetid herd .or boardqd out- for’ a 
lump sum,-. ' - 1 • 

So 'much for tbe Reslofatioit : and 
the voice of Re^n. What of ilhd. 
Saints ? Inevltigbly ode,' wisheis'- to 
know what. cootrmutiOn piiritartiste 
made to thc'treatment of the phild. - 
Was the change of aiiiliide' between 
BlIzaMh's '.-l Pilvy ..Council ' : an(| • 
Locke's Qdhrd of Trade ip ansi' WOy 
attributable' to' the rntefreigniini 7. 

. Ilie .Civil . V^iir cQuId,' not dp bthe'f,:: 
than, disrupt' ciVif ; life 'arid ff(e dlaap*' - 
•pe'arahCB .' of "the "Pri^^ i.Coufloil.' 
ni^nf thaj there. Was rib central , 
authority wlt.h power te see papec-i ! 
scheme; properly implemented., ft is - 
only friir however , to ucknowledge ' 
that ' the i puritan'-'sysiem itself ^enf 
joyed no Jong- period Of itegceful ■ 
estebiisbihOnt and what vve see. of ii' 
qfter 1660 is. its ruin;;; many of ite 
idetlU byAwaliy; prostjitiited ;|a. bods . 
ubh6treritTci.il. . | 

The ceriti;6; of purithn life :wtot|the . 
ChdsliBn family, . arid .ahis' irilBh^' 

... 1— » J*!. 


The Making of 
a Counter Culture 

by Theodoi'e Roazak 
Rollnnliuim nii the* tculuimsi-iilic 
Kocioty and itAyoiitlifu! «»|}patilicin. -lA/- 
(To hi'inibliahctl <in Miircb Olli), 

SOCIETY TODAY 
AND TOn/IDRROW 

General editor of the sei^iea 
A. H. Halaey 

rV(j/ira>ioi'rul i-VIItiu> nf Niipi^ii C^ilhuc \ind 
Head nf the UcpartmenUdAiKiul ana 
AUinlniHiraHre SludfeH. flxfirO: 

People and Planning 

by Norman Dennia 

Tlio Hocinlogy orhmmiiig 

in SiinilprIamI 90/- 

Constituency Politics 

by Frank J. Bealey, ij. Blondol 
and W. P. McCann 
A Htiidynf Nowcnrttlo-uMdcr-I^me ftV- 

Modern British Politics 

by Samuel H. Beer 
A Ptucly of parties anil (tri'Hsiire 
gi'uiipH. Now odifioii, 40/- 

Winchester and 
the Public School Elite 

by T. J. H. Biahop 
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Rupert Wilkinson 
Aatnlistienl nnnL>’8is 

The Cutteslowa Walls 

by Peter Collison 
A study in imcial cIomb 86/- 

Social Class and 
Delinquency 

by Lynn McDonald DR/- 

Methodism Divided 

by Robert CuiTie 
A study in. the Hnnioldgy uf 
Kcumnninnlirtm It.')/- 1 

The Fawley Productivity 

Agreemdnts 

by Allan Flaiidera . 

A oaso study of maiiagrmi'nt and - 
CDlla.ctlvo bargaining • 61)/- 

Experiment in 
Industrial Democracy 
by. AllanFlanders, RuUi 
Fdmeranz and Joan Woodward: 

A atudy of the John Lewis . 

Partnership , . 46/- - 

Sociaty ill the Mind 
by Chaj'lep Madge 
Blomentsofsooial eidos ... - . . : 26/^' 

Crime and the V 
Social Structure . 

by J6^:BaTron . nhA ' 

PolificalJHabiliz^tiDii v. 

byJ'.iLNettl' 

A somblbgical analysSs of .> 

methodg and concepts . . . 63/- . : 
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by Kenneth Prahdy.- • • • , ' .J V' 
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Vfctpi^Briffte'nd:', - 60/-, 
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ils bounds and they were many. 
Sixteenth -cun Uiry Norwich had 
Ruled how the poor “when their 
bellies were rilled . , . fell to Uisl 
and vonciipixucncv. aiui most 
sliiiinufiillic a(nl^cd tlicir tradics. and 
brought rnrlJi bnstordcs In Mich 
ctiiantiiic thsil it passed belief liy 
llie cighlcunih eentuiy the ultUudc 
to foundling was that they ought 
not In exist and even to take cogni- 
sance of their existence was tn 
encourage them unduly. Captain 
C'orain had to fight heavy prejudice 
berore he c'outd found his riospitul 
and provide London. In 1739, with 
■un amenity that the great continen- 
tal cities look for granted. Christ's 
Ho.spital, designed for poor boy.s, 
liad already been taken over by 
higher income groups. 

Education was by no means un- 
dervalued by dissenters and, with 
the chiiitli schools closed to them, 
they began to provide tiielr own 
academies, progressive because un- 
fettered by tradition. Dut however 
Important education for life and 
labour might be, there was a prior 
claim on every parent and teacher, 
and that was the child’s soul. The 
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sober respect, for divine authority, 
cjircrully.fost^red under the Tudors, 
-l^ause upon - it the whole, social 
■ . ^nicr was founded, gave way to- an 
impassioned pureuit of salvation, a 
^at drama m which the child was 
. called upon to play- his part almost 
. ah sotin' ns he' siepped oti . to. tills 
n^orlal sLige, The Worst mlsforiunc 
[hat could possibly happen tb him 
was to remain unaware that hell 
epped beneath the boa^. . , 
.ijurden of Bunynn's pilgrim could 
.ho irksome nnd . even crippling 
• -when It was laid on yoiirig shouUlofs. ' 
Though cnsunlties in this psycholo- 
bcr] war arc hard i to assess, MUs. 
.Rinchbeck.and MUs HowHt have the 
support of Professor SchUcising when 
. they, assume them to have been con- 
siderable. Certainly aipong the adult 
' fijopulation -the suftuclei'tate >SQared. 

.. amd aft^r the-Re&toration' it dropped 
■ in a spwtiicMlar way, • \ ; . 

. J Thfi r«ni//y traces the In- • 


'•qbpks, such as O^noniVar Chri^‘ 

■ wnin WilUM ' Vc[4c Ins- {1590V f)/ 

• Ooinexticall. DutffiS by Witliam 
Gouge {16S2), .Wfl/r/;HO#ifti{ floii^nr. 
. by Daniel Rogers (1642) ond riiitny 
". more. -From! the- tehchers'ho turns 
• lb the creative, wrjtcjs,- Milton and 
unynn, Richardson, Defbe and the ' 


determined In live in the world 
wiihmit being of the world, to com- 
pete for the Tnimortal garland in the 
diisi and lieut where niunc they 
tliouglit ii was to be won. .set 
llicniselvas a task truly heroic, nnd 
possible only to those capable of n 
most rigorous .seif-discipline. Thus 
^chucking can di-slinguish the purl- 
Inn by his sobriety nnd self-control, 
which means that, rightly or 
wrongly, he overlooks the ranter 
and the enthusiast. He secs -reason 
ret above pa.ssion (and hence hus- 
band above wife, and parent above 
child). Emotion was suspect, and 
English life has been in some res- 
pects the poorer ever since- It has 
also been riddled with hypocrisy 
and mealy-mouthed materialism. 
This— at any rate among our neigh- 
bours— is notorious. More admira- 
ble consequences are less advertised. 

The puritan teacliers set a high 
value on marriage, accepted sexu- 
ality as natural and gbod, and at 
the same time could conceive of a 
relationship between husband and 
wife which transcended it. this is . 
rhirrored in Milton's divorce -nam- 
phleis, whdch SohUoking does not. 
invoke, and in his prel^sarian par- 
adjso, which he does, yet Milton’s 
Adam and Eve betray a ninjor 
source of - tetisioti in tlie puritan 
family. They dramatize the subonli- 
iiatton pf tlie woman and (he disre- 
garel of her maternal role. Milton’s 
nUltude U more subtle thaii $chllok-l 
iltes.anlcrprefaUon pf it; but>e«r-l' 
tainly Eve can never attain her flilli 
slnhtrc so Tong as she is childless, nnd ! 
Adam. : if it comes to dint, Is iwm-l 
pered by (he absence, of his fellow j 
meft Two people cannot represent, 
society, even . thoiigh (hey ask. an 
angel to breakfast and meet the 
tlCTil under an Apple tree. Milton’s' 
obsessive regard for God (he Father 
IS repeated, fn the puritan concept of: 
the family, where tho fatlief Li pam-l 
mounl. The extent • of hU "control 
. PV6r hlsr children's', ni'arriegc-clioices. 
IS without parallel among Catholics,- 
Lutherans qr.Onlvinfsh: “Here we' 
come upon one of Hie mbstvcharao* . 

qnalllies, of English civlliza-' 
tlom—nnmely, a:, tendency to cleave 
.with quite reinai'kablo sirictness to- 
the jijnnciples . of the! very oldest'- 
ecclesiastical law, which; tbiida to' 
follow Roman Law.'? That piiriuni 
piety; Was not .heW-mintod, but de- ' 
rived rtfany, of ils' featufes froth the ! 
medieval past, is one’ of Schtickina’Si 
major ronteftjtionfc;-c^ ■■■:':■ i 

. Tiic !^^*.n%bf :SGpjid^ 


forlunete or less enlightened neigh- 
bout's. It was by no means uniquely 
tboir world, but their pattern of 
self-discipline spread far beyond the 
frontiers of faith. Self-dlsciplini' 
lays a firm plntform from which' 
the self can oterate effectively. If js 
a begipnmg. What sort of self (him: 
operates , and to, . what ends , is 
another question. It is to -be feared 
that the second) ' volume > of ibe 
tt'ay jnai^e -paiiifnl reading; 
wth; the Industrial Revolution 
ippnung, 3ul at the same time' ft is 
Ute, voTufne that will discuss' the 

curw which havA been , found fSr 
proceeds- by 
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ics gather under the conduct of Mr. 
Gical-Heari, nnd find the Valley of 
Humiliaiion “as friillfiil a place as 
any the crow flics over ", 

Having noted how delicate and 
(rue is the feeling often dLspinyed 
by puritan writers, especially with 
regard to the marriage relationship, 
Sendeking find.s it the more surpris- 
ing that they had so little compre- 
hensioa of u child's mind. Miss 
Pinchbeck and Miss Hewitt Join 
him in calling .ittention to that 
“ignorance of dcvclopn'.enthl psy- 
chology, ^ which is .so striking a 
characteristic of the thinking of our 
forebears One wonders whether it 
was ignorance so much us a dispar- 
ity of aims. What our forefathers 
elicited from their children- was 
something thut they wanted and we 
do not. Moreover the children were 
capable of supplying it. Much of it 
was harmless mimicry, us when 
babes in Arms were taught to lisp 
pious phrases like Presbyterian par- 
rots croaking ^iDown with the 
Pope Probably children still play 
at . preaching sermons, if— though it 
seems less probable— they sliH sit 
through them- When it comes to the 
moral (raining .given in tlie home, as 
instanced by. the way Susannah 
Wesley brought up her family, just 
at the turn of the seventeenth cen- 
tury,' Miss Pinchbeck and ' Miss 
HewiU are mo,rc than rcspcclfui, 
both to its ainis and its. efficiency: 

The positive advaiftagiis of oonl«inpo^ 
ary training,' of building up' character 
and of iastiliing a profound sense of 
wlal and moral obligation should aot 
be liaSflly dismissed. It may well bo 
asked- whether more recent generations 
have yet devised as effective a system 
of moral tratning for tbe young. 

It may also be asked what sort, of 
world -these young peoplemade in thd 
nineteenth century tor their, less 


Permissions and 
Brontes 

Sir.— i must with reluctance enter this 
correspondence. 

The facts of the matter arc these. In 
earlier days I often lectured to various 
literary and other societies about the 
Brontfis. who hud been my study since 
my childhood. After one of these lec- 
tures I received a letter from a Arm of 
solicitors, asking if I would care (o see 
a bundle of Ellen Nusscy letters which 
had luin in a receptacle (? cupboard) 
of theirs for more than fifty years, f 
agreed with cntilmsiasm, Tiic letters 
were In various handwritings, not in any 
sense arranged. My secretary and I 
went to work on them, arranging them 
chronologically as Fur as we were able 
and making typed copies. I do not pre- 
tend that I brought all the apparatus of 
scholarship to bear: mine was just a 
rough draft to enable tho letters to be 
read.- When this was flnished— it was 
quite a big task— I brought the result 
joyously to the BrontO Society. At that 
time 1 was a member of Hicir Coiincjl. 

I hoped and anticip.'itcd ihnt the Soci- 
ety would at once contact the owners 
of the copyright, I.e., the writers of the 
ietlcrs or their heirs. To print ail the 
letters. would be very costly, but I ex- 
pected ihal un Account of them would 
be printed in the Society’s next Traiw- 
actions, and that the typewritten copy 
or even rhe manuscript originals would, 
with the consent of the copyright 
owners, be availahlc in the BroiiKi 
Museum for the use of scholars. The 
Bronte Society Council, however, in- 
formed me that copyright dilllcultlc.s 
would forbid ihis, 

1 ^ and bitterly disappointed, 

l had always been sorry for poor Ellen 
Nussey, harried In her old age by per- 
sons of greater sophistication than 
herself, and regarded us senile, a silly 
old woman, when she was nothing of 
the kind, as these letters proved. Kuw- 
ever, I of course submitted to what I 
bebeved was the Council’s sti|>crior 
wisdoiu and knowledge, I do not now 
remember at whul stiigo in the pi ocecd- 
ngs they decided to entrust the mutter 
0 Professor Mildred Christian'. I 
krtew Professor Christian, and respcctod 
her pcrsonuliiy and her scholarslilp: I 
agreed, though with ii ecrluln wisiful 
reluctance, Ihut she should undertake 
l-he wtiole affair. Neither 1 nor anybody 
elsc-^lncludlng Professor Christian-^ 
had any Idea that events beyond her 
control would delay hoc rescurch for 
many years. 

I have already 1)600 in corrbs 


will emerge when the Bir,ui 
, made available. ' 
Alilioiigh I have read ih, 

deuce on Pjsrmissiom Willi 

» Ituvo mffinged copyflBhir.: 
oriioL BuirtavSK* 

and the Bimiall leticTj hwi 
in liny sense "published''. 

shS.® 

Sir.- 1 have been roUottin 
spondcnce in your columni 
t'fie BirstaU loiters witfuowi 
and growing amazenieni, k 
ber o£ a very humble vtnjd 
august body based « 
(although I must Slfess tbili 
no connexion withthenylfieJi 
Wlint disconcerting to 
sqiiabbding so pelulanliy 
Strangely enough out ; 
phoLo-oopies oiade at „ 
Museum from material ttif 
copyright and kepi at the Fi 
(WH'liam .Stmcklelon'saoiesM* 
tory of the Heaton familyl , 
case >the Haworth Society Uj 
vided us wiib the aame ol bl 
right holder. 

It seems npparcat- troa 
Hopowoll's teller (Februea I 
Professor Christian (and g 
tlie Bronte .Society) already 
identity of tbe holder of thee 
for Ibe BIrstall letters, hb, 
naive and childish of nwtt 
Ihut nhe simplest ritiag wold 
those \Vho k-now to save Ik 
frith “the prodkiom tad'd 
the owners of <h« maleridli 
telling bim ? ' 

Wc can sympatelze with 
frill) in ills diulcullje^ hr 
a almilnr kind of roi^oa 
our society applied to .A 
Museum For nermlssloo 6 
parly of memoers to si 
mnmiscrip'ls in their col 
[lennisHlon was refu&ed, . 
cause the Museum lacu * 
which to show them to v. 

JCFFREV , 
The Yew Tree High &l«l 
.Souicly, Sale Koad, Wyis 
Miincncster, 23. 

The Repriiit 
Industi7 : 

Sli'.-tAlthoiigh youf 
ping In the Reprint wptt 
(Fcibrunry 12) is infoiiBhll«-j 
tressing to And "a 


, They reprint i 

their ing wW 

waV of the t 

S!l?i^:^*^P*Mtyiellerscame'oh en-Woc 




«lcct what he need?, to 
K ^ wltacs-'ho miKt squander 
niuch on duplicates 

!!rnJcif Aaoiltcr devious side 
1 K'lhe announcement of 
Bming wpriBl which often 

Si jSiJerwke ihc venture. . Tl.is 
£; but the old subscrip ion 
IS,lcdupjnancw.jnd brighter 

kiliiv is notoriously hard to 
7 Ihc supermarket: gurishly 

dodckages and cellophane con- 
?^(ts wlhin from the unw.irv 
T^i the blurbs in many re- 
- btechurcs often nng teudlv 
isisriun, for there simp% arc 
fliay ■’siaodard works" in so 
kid, fthich wed to be made 
htiejin. Hence when a spccinl- 
ilhcD Held looks through an 
fciialogue of reprints, he inevit- 
1* listed many works of history 
Ujfship which were dubious 
k) first appeared fifty ora hun- 
HTs ago, and which barely 
firtiquarian interest for the 
,yjiy Yet hundreds, perhaps 
ig. of such books continue to 
i«((d is expensive editions for 
ttuspccling libraries. And tliev 
loo, (0 academic libraries 
hiftris are growing fur less 
4m the prices of reprims. 

I wiliof sagety observes that in 
Mteiuh eenturv reprintina was 
hi pint# trade". I wish he had 
(1^ to »y the ^amc thing 
4eNCQiicih. 

PAULJ. K.ORSHIN. 
tmi of English. Univerxity of 
liviL ' Philacielphiit iOliM. 


Iesp^'ial correspondent write: 
KtKcnhin credits me with hismd 
cifici] statements. ! .im not at 
idilc'i’o|;cs this censure. Basic- 
i/iicie was conceracil with )i 
fa of the dgniflcanl reprint 

1 with m.(king a detailed 
: mal^ds of the Mtuation. 
4s, I, cteariy mentioned in 
fa jDevil.ibly diluting cITects of 
( VErini purchases on library 
ik To enlarip.' on this would 
rpoialles. Professor Rorshin's 
iQof Ibe three essential mar- 
Upoaenls te the reprint piib- 
wtB to me a very harsh cxcr- 
,<uooi <ed that prices arc, as he 
fa trindslous. Tlic packaging 
Ijtoccasioaally ngsravaiing, but 
Bf kaoiAiedge deceptive, iiiul I 
Winything devious about hot- 
I* old tubwription methods. 
« Korshin makes great play 
TOpt standard works yet ir, 

lhe« are bought by ** wn- 
“tjiwrlrt " this IS surely a 

• 01 librtries as much as of 

If the libraries Iwvc no 
^Bindards fpr reprints they 
*y tuve ao better qualiflcalions 
W tWoern works. Professor 
•'•yplihave ii all .ways. The 

• It W oply geriuinely slating 


•'•ypliliave ii all .ways. The 
• a w oply geriuinely slating 
"wt. tie, » overstating them. 

perlineni rouarks on Ihc 
wjCojnaiiiitary. February 19) 
i^.doscly studied by pub- 
>nd academies alike, 
^“"^rable aspects of the 
exposed. 

| p«««rn foil by many scholars 
turves to receive much 

■industry has by now 
ifflv^wme proportions, 

' books have been ex- 
had caused 
wholarshlp il have re- 

^ this 

Merited as a 

JJg existing edition. Not . 
,ve .induced to 

l^w^^!***** ® reissue. 

addition 

^ .W* reeentlv 

&*“r‘ ■** ft® .“ddresi 

®r the Ben- 

tr^f'V pyWisifng' 
orfdSJ 
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cost conscious. If there wu.s u book 
Ihclr scienlisls hud to have, they would 
pay alniost any price Yet most libra- 
ries dispense public money, and the 
time is rapidly approiiehing when libra- 
rians and their leaching colleagues will 
have to .satisfy llicmscivos of Ihe juslifl- 
cation ul' some uf the prices charged. 

Might it not be proper now for libr.i- 
riuns— Ihfoiigh ihcjr professional 
organi^tlioiis- In buve a xcarehing look 
ill Ibis problem'.’ Tlicy oiiglii to be con- 
vinced iliiii the reprinu ilioy arc pur 
eluisinp have been produced and mar- 
keted in the most ecunoinleal way and 
arc sold at price>i which hear a rea.son- 
.ible relaU'oDSliip It) expenses aeliiully 
incurred. 

EDWARD ULl.IvNDORh'F. 

School of Oriental uml Africun 
Studies, University of l.ondim, W.C.I. 

‘The Social 
Responsibility of 
the Scientist’ 

.Sir, — It is your reviewer iFebruury 
26) who will noi understand the c.xtcnl 
and seriousness of Ihe issue of scienti- 
fic responsibility. He failed to make «iny 
distinction in bis article (Fchniary 5l 
between (be scicnliflc pioneer whose 
original discoveries may or may not 
result in unrorcsecabic disusirmis conse- 
quences, and Ihc workaday scientific 
technician who " gels on with the job “ 
of developing Ihe fruits of those dis- 
coveries. He criticizes those who grossly 
underestimate "the strength of the 
social pressures that generate sciciiiific 
rescaivh “ and points out that "the 
scientists who developed the bomb were 
not eonsulied about wliciher il should 
actually he used “. But tlie word " de- 
velop" is ambiguous. It can refer to 
the iiilliul researehcK of Kahn, Einstein 
and Rulherrord. or to the activities of 
those at present engaged in designing 
bigger and belter bombs. 

The latter know very well they Wiin't 
be eouMillod in the use of those 'bombs. 
That is (he point. I'be scientist lias a 
cnieiai social responsibility, which can- 
not he Nhrugged off on to the Govern- 
ment, 10 decide how fur be will lend 
his knowledge and skills to any rescurch, 
the application of whicli may be open 
to abuse, and over which application 
lie hii\ liiilc control. There is nothing 
nbsciiianiisi here. "Tlie only safe re- 
seareh is resoarcli that does not make 
diseoverlev” Docs the reseureh at Fnr- 
lon Down make disenveries of any order 
of miignitude eomixinibic with Hahn's '? . 
Is il ilicrefore safe '/ 

Mr, Neil Roberts (T'ebruary 2()] said 
nothing about litking “ (he process of 
making crucial scleiilille decisions out 
of the hands of our elected representa- 
ilvvs He did observe, with.somo plau- 
sibility, that wc have liille reason to 
indulge our itplimism in (he results of 
that process unless it is modified by a 
highly developed, imaginative sense of 
rcsponsihitliy on Ihe purl of scicniisla. 
In such a context the "imaginaiion". 
called for is a wariness of the potential 
tlf not a “fear of the unknown '*>- 
stimulated if necessary by Ihc alarmist 
newspapermen, television interviewers, 
undergr.idtiulcs of Clare College, ,ind 
other " hysterical " lay men of whom 
your reviewer is so scornful. For this 
reason it is wrong to make light of 
organi/alions like the British Society for 
Social Responsibility in Science. The 
fact of its formation is both encou- 
raging and an indication that there is 
a fell need for such a body among scien- 
tists who realire lhal it is not enough to 
"get on with the job" arid leave dcci- 
siun-niaking to later, like (hose who 
washed ihcir hands of Hiroshima. 

ALEX BRILLFANT. 

Langwiih (Tollege, University of York, 
Kcslington. 

5ir, -l am afraid 1 appear at an un- 
necessary disadvantage in my letter 
(Februarv 26k owing to the fact that— 
entirely through my fault-rmy phrase 
''huirian knowledtt*' was misread and 
primed at "Gunan knowledge', to 
which I jay no claim. 

Your reviewer hat not refuted but has 
confifmed my. main point about the 
rppcKtabilily of " fear .of the unknow o '*. 
1 did.npt accuse the great selentisijt in 
question of lacking imaginatian ; < of 
course it ii not gis*en to man to foresee 
the future, but tne " unknown " .ihai.iay 
beyond their woifa K surely something 
fc^MantiMl for present fears to be based 
on.. It IS iIk refusal to take full.accounl 
(H 'that . unknown now knibwA that is 
iiniritaginarive. ■ 

Are sikffcrera froih pesticides less dis- 
cussible .than hmUeima victinis because 
their, cause is'mPre fashionable ? , I 
mefatiunei! ihen> siftqriy in:ordcr to point 
out , that: yopr reviewers sympaihy 
seemed ponfined to those cases whi^ 
»ui9prted his hrgumeit(-:-a fact whira, 
with big reference to . " fash(onab|e 
hyMeyia ", be gtpuses over, 

>! . OfapiMiibn of the alternaiives to un- 
titiesitonijig faith iD clectadreprcKma- 
not' e.'jJMuste'd 'bSr imeqboii 'PC 


>ludcnis NluMiiiujj iu the 'ilreoK. The 
reasons for the choice of reprewnialivcs 
(10 not as H rule enrrespoiid exhaustively 
to the responstbdiiics with which they 

proposing :m 
illcrnaiivc; simply jjjving one reason 
i()r objcciing to your reviewer's opii- 
mism. 

His offensive suggestion lh.il I me.mi 
lliiil decisions .should be niude by slu- 
ilcnis shouting in the .sircL'ts -or by siu- 
denis .It nil- may 1 hope ixtss wjihoiii 
comment, except ihai it is imwaminlcd 

"’O''': -iiibsliin- 
iial than the address front which it h.-)p- 
pened In he written. 

•) u .1 ROBER TS, 

shfre"** Canibridgc- 

Metaphysics 

Sir. -.The writer of your front-paae 
ariiele on 1. A. Richards cFebruary 26) 
gives no reasons for his view ih.'d ** it is 
very doubtful whether the long history 
of metaphysics can be explained merely 
aa the result of ‘ woi'd-niagic or of 
^ammuiica] confusions Surely man's 
history, if It shows anything, shows that 
11 IS all too easy for intelligent people 
to hold erroneous beliefs, and to 
approach problems from confused pre- 
mises. over very long periods of time. 
How and why this has happened in the 
neld of melnphy.sics has been suggcsteiJ 
by Mr. R. Crawshay-Willlams (WiWior/s 
amf CiUem of Retisoiiliig. l‘).S7) and 
Professor Morris Lazerowilz ir//c 
Strufiim' of ^|^•^^|phy^lcs. 195S), neither 
of whom is mentioned by your conlri- 
biilor, though very relevant to bis thesis. 
.A combination of their views goes a long . 
way to solve, for a small hut increasing 
number of readers, the problem uf why 
mctapliysiei.ms have been asking the 
same iiiicstions. and failing to agree on 
the answers, during the past two or three 
ihousaiid years. 

JOHN S. L. GII.MOUR. 

University Hoi,inic Garden, Cam- 
bridge. 

‘ Yesterday’s 
Shopping ’ 

Sir. -May I conimenl on your review 
of Thf Army mid Novy Stmv\ Giru- 
/Vd7 ll-'chruary 12)'.’ It became 
possible quite soon for civilians to sliop 
at Ihc Stores, but Ibe tickets reuuircd 
could only he obtained on an ofneer's 
recommondalion. As e.irly .is INSS or 
rhercabniils my mother was taking me 
to the Stores, to my unbounded delight 
in it world so full of a number of things : 
the ticket hud of course to bo produced 
to tho salesman for each purchase. As 
to Ihc Railway Key, this came in useful 
(nr might do so) .because all comport- 
ments were locked by Uie guard at start- 
ing. a practice responsible for at least 
one .ippalHng dkisior I'al Abergele) and 
iillimately forbidden by law. , 

VKTOR .SC'IlOl.DERnR. 

I.ondon, .S.W.5. 

‘The Search after 
Hapiness ’ 

Sir,--Mr. Burnett, whq disclaims re- 
ipnnsibility for any impression which 
may have arisen that The Svarrh after 
■flapiiivYs 1969 was a first publication 
(February 5), was no less scrupulous 
in his editing of the book : no such 
claim appears either in the book itself 
or on the dust-jacket,. On the other 
hand, Mr.' Burnett made no mention in 
his introduction of any previous publi- 
cation. And when the full text, with 
Mr. Burnell's introduction .ind Carolyn 
Dinan's illustraltions, made a pre-publi- 
cation, appearance in The Dally Tele- 
• gMpli MiigarlHc for November 7, 1969 
(pages 38-46J. the same scruple was 
not apparent, for a large caption bore 
the message : 

Here, published for the first time, 

is a newly discovered short story . 

. which was wriiien . by Charlotte. 

Bronte when she was only 13.' 

L.R. CHAMBERS. 

O.xford and Cambridge Univer- 
sity Club, Pali hfall, f.o.ndon, S,W.!. 

The Underground 
Railroad r; 

Sir,-^.The- ireviewr 6f the ' : 

ceiices df Levi Coffin (Feibruary .12)'. 
asks if there really was aa underground 
railroad; a. lieceuary question when !the 
docgmienbiion is so slight' and visible 
remnants nonTexistent. , , . ,i 

Tiie underiToitnd tsilfpad . nM • . 
chain of landowners, linked across the 
MasoQ-Mxon line, will) land pear Pavi-;,. 
gable ilreams, and wth hearts and . 
minds to bb trusted with the considmfe , 

< transport of a fleeing slave id the next 
sUSiun. 'Dtere is ah ofal Jraditlqn nnny 
father's family in Ohio (hat Vellaw Bud : 
Pim. ntat toe Scioto River, :*as siiA : 
A at«t?pn, and I am glad to rei>Of},;fu 


u.xixiciicc, I d)iiih( ti ihc r.'iili'cMd w;i', 
'PuiitimcoiK: (he ii<,c of slaves diviiliMt 
not only the juiiion hm families and 
households and trustworthy links ws’rc 
sciu^ce and likely Id be used often, 

. For me ihc linusi record ot this tradi- 
tion IS conluined in SiiptifiJytt oiul the 
Sliivi‘ (!irl by Willii Culhcr, I hope thill 
It It IS not widely .ivailuble ii too can 
be repnnle<l. 

1 have nut sccii ilic repriiiis of Hrmi' 
niMvitcvi of 1.,‘vi Coffin, so the real 
((ucstioi) to me is, who whs i.evi C'of- 
Mas ghost ? 

MARION DUNLAP HARDY. 

12 Si. Mark's Court, <Jnmhriilgc. 

Dial-a-Poem 

Sir,--A.s your Commenlai-y (January 
rs- *?*** « ‘ ® more (hun smirk at ilie 
pial-a-Pnem service recently Iminclicd 
l>y the Welsh Arts Council in CardilT, 
be interested to hear Hint, dur- 
ing the Drst three weeks of transmission, 
a total of 65S.S c,alls have been received, 
the poets were John Ormond, Euros 
Bowen and Tom Farley ; the number is 
Cardiff 4.^|4-t. 

MlilC SL'I-PHENS. 

Wckh Arts Council, htuseum Pl.ice. 
Cardiff. 

Mark Pattison’s 
‘Memoirs’ 

”88'" only because of 
Mr. Wynne- 1 yson’s letter iFebrunry 26) 

I nnd DO quarrel with him. Nor have I 
any now. My wish was to dispute your 
reviewer's opinion tbnsod no doubt in 
piirt on Ihe high price — six gitineas — of 
the Centaur Pre.ss pliotograpliic edition) 
Ihni PdUKon'i^ \va*4 u book only 

for "librariuns and specialists". This 
view seemed to be false and I tried to 
say why 1 Lhougl)! so und why we were 
producing a reset edition which would 
cost, parudoxically. 76 shillings less. 

Mr. Wyiinc-’I^siin says that '* ihcro is 
no piiriiciilnr virliio in resutiing unless 
. . . the book really does need editing in 
Ihe full sense of the word ''. 1 am not 
sure what exuetly he means by *' in the 
full sense of the uoiil " ; but our reasons 
for resetting the text in this case were 
(he following. First, the book contains 
here and there allusions to people nnd 
events with which the common reader 
today may not be familiar. These call 
for elucidation; and (he most convenient 
medium for this ia undmihiejlv fool- 
notes at the point of reference. This in- 
evitably means rasciting. There arc also n 
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few qiitiliitious •Hill iibsciirilivs winch 
need similar Ircjlmciii. In die sccoiiii 
pliicc, the text itseir is hi limes in dunhi, 
llic manuscript was ppcparol fni press 
not bv the .lullior hut bv bis widow 
■ind has not siirvivcsi. It is not iliercforc 
possible to check the lexi .igaiiisi im ori- 
ginal ; hilt llierc arc a mimbcr of pa-,- 
sa^s whicli scoin lo Ciill for corrccliim 
--In .idditi'cin lo p.ileiii mispriiiis. ‘1 here 
arc ,i!so a few passages which were ex- 
cised by Mrs, Pailison on which it is 
sometimes interesting and instructive 
for an editor to speculate; uiul such 
speculati'oivs are most conveniciiily pre- 
xented. again, at Ihc point of reference, 
ft Ui'a.s these conslder.iri(iiiN w-hicji led us 
to undertake a completely new k-dilion. 

Mr. Wynnc-Tysoi) sayx ilnii the pur- 
pose of scholarly editioit.s is " to add lo 
present knowledge and aid modern 
sdiolars", I would .say that ilic pur- 
pose of sdiolarship is to jiil mrr/f>j.v— 
just as the purpose of arciiiteclure. be- 
fore Ihe decay of taste, whs Id builil 
bouses for people lo live in, noi lust to 
please arehilecls (or " specialists " in 
architecture). 

^ COLIN HAYCRAFr. 

Gerald Duckuortb A (‘n. I id., 3 
Henrietta .Street, London. W.C.2, 


Zapata 


Sir,— I was dclighied lo Te.ut in the 
TLS (February 26) the ravourabic 
rovuw of Zapniii <md thf .lfc.t/ruri 
Revolution, by John Womack, Jr., 
where, doubtless in pei-fcctlv good faiili, 
Ihc .Ai'nerioan edition, piibiUhed by 
Knopf, was credited sii ihc head of the 
article. 

May I draw lo the ■iltenilun of your 
readers the fact that T hames .mil Hud- 
son will be publishing this distinguished 
hook,' which incidentally is a nominee 
for tho National Book Awiird In ihe 
United States, un May II at the exact 
equivalent of the American retail price 
—namely, £A ds. 

T. Cl. ROSI-N THAI.. 

Thames and Hudson l.ld.. 3l)-M 
Bloomsbury Street. I.ondon. W.C.I. . 

Freak Out 

Sir,— "She had had her frv,ik nut, 
and had pretty plentifully drown'd licr 
curiosity in a glut of pleHMire . . 
irnrinv Hilt, M.iyflower edition, page' 
197). Is (Ms the first recorded Use of the 
phrase “ freak out " ? 

I.UKF HODGKIN. 

IDS Cannon Park Komi, rovcnlry. 


MAGAZINES FROM WALES 

BARN 

Bdifors : Alwyn D. Rena A Pryg Morgan 

A monthly, magazine of the arts and current affaira dealing In Walsh 
with all aspects of the cultural life ol Wales today and fnolumnQ ppetry. 
articles and reviews. Among recent conlribulora ; Saunders Lewie. 
Anelrin Talfan Davies, Jac L. Williams. . 

3$. 9d,, aubtcrimiea 48a. a<tpaaea.. ■ 

LlytniuV Dryw (Cliriilopaer Divlea Ltd.) 

THE ANGLO-WELSH REVIEW . 

Editor : Roland Mathlfts 

A review of the aria, formerly Doek Loaves, publlahed tn English twice 
a year, tnoludlng poetry, short stories, articles and reviewa of all books 
of special InlereaT to Wales. Among recent contributors : Kathleen 
Ralne, Carl Richards. Cecil Price. 

; . 7a. ed„ aubaeripttea fSa 6d 240 pagaa. 

Cock Leaves Pnee 

TALIESIN 
Editor : D. Teewyn Lloyd 

The ioumal of ihe national aoolely of authors In Wales publlahed in 
. Welsh twice a year, apeclallzing in critical essays- and tranalaiions 
from foreign literatures. Among recent oonlrlbutors : J. ( 3 wyn Orifiiths,' 

. AlunLlywelyn-WlKlams, R. GeralltJonea. ' 

7a, W.,aubawptlei)iSa. iSOpagaa, 

Yt Acedemi Qi^relQ crae Weleh Academy) ' 

poetry wales 

Editors: Male Slephene A Gwilym Reas Hughes 
. A quarterly, magazine devoted to new poetry in both Welsh and English, 
as wall as reviews and artloles oh th's' oontemporary literatures of 
Wales. Among recent oontributord | 'Anthony Conran, - R. 8 . Thomas. 
'Leslie Norris. ■ . ' . , 

6 a.i»utecriPt/on? 0 c.' rOoMM, ' 

Chilelopiter Dtviae LN-. (Uyirau"/ Diywj " ' 

V Y 6 ENH(NEN ^ ^ " 

. Editors :W. Rhys Nicholas &Emlyn 'Evans . ' 

A quarterly revleW in Welsh >of poetry, 'eapedtlaljy in Ihe traditional 
inatres, And erttelea on ourfent affairs. .Among recent contributors: 
" t. L Ellis, Stephen J.'Wllliame.Qtyn Ashton.' 

' 9a:,aubaeitptloai2a,'90p^a--- 

(J: D.,i.eMi 8 asonaiM.) . 

Y friAETHObypp 
. Edftior:d.E.Caarviryn. Williams , 

i A journsT of philosophy, tlieoioOTi flngUistloa and literature/ published 
quarterly in Welsh; Among rsioant conirlbutorfa': R. Tudor junas. Met- 
' villa FBohardsi D. Simon Evans: . '! r ^ 

3e.M., avbaiulptien (dc. SO pagaa. ' . . ' ! ' i 

'• Ccivinfaile Meinediat Book Agency. - , 

MA'BON 

:'Ed.KorsiAluiiR.'Jbn<M.&Gwyn'ThbmaB' 

A magazine . Of thd arts for young peopfe, mainly literary, published 
lwloe a year,ln'a iyeleh,and an Englidh WafOii, Among recbrii contri- ' 
, bgtors: Emyr'Humphreya( Phtiip Larkfn, GBorga MaoBeth. 

'ae;'Kr.,e(/l>>cnpMon 7 a.- 5 SfMg(re.'. , , .i ' 

;■ N(lp|i.Wildp|'Ai<oc|etlDh.tw lie Arte, • :y; ^ . 1 'i '; 

Thi* ■re Srihei^I jitert •'* P“«!»nee "«h 

. ‘Ae ftienoiel eupiren of iM.WeMi ArteCeunell. . BhavtitU.ab;^ u lunMpHdiw. 

, Site.edHoA|mefiMe^drf MnM:by 
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SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Ways of cutting out the rough stuff 
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SIIAl.OM r.NIM.HMA.V H'Jiloil ; 
Vluleiicc ill liiu .Sircels 
471pp. Ouckmirlli. 112 I0^. 

I. A. CRI'K ; 

1 lie C'-om|Ui>sl »f Violviii'e 
226pp. C-iinsiablc. £2 5^. 

Ajiit*rik\iii> iuo prcukvupicil with Iho 
^p^u‘;l(l nl phy.sical violence. The 
topic uas hroii]jhl home lo Ihein 
vividly by llic ussassinaiion of llie 
Kennedy briilliers and Martin 
l.iilhci Kin£, Ihu riots in Ocii'oll. 
l.os Antjelcs and Philadelphia, and 
the mminlrng list of bnilal street 
assuiills in Washington and Nc\^ 
York. It lias an extended back- 
ground. Nearly all the contribiiLors 
to I'iitinutr in the Streets stress the 
long American record of (iirbulcnl 
progress and recurrent uphetiviil: 
" I lie diisiMty between peaucfiilness 
and passivity, sm the one hand, mid 
aggrussion and violena*, on the 
other, is iinc that has coiitimiOHsly 
permeated American life. Holh 
forms of behaviour arc at times 
rewarded, both are encouraged, and 
both at different times arc deni- 
gintcd and denoiincetl." *' America 
has had a violent history .... 


Jailbirds, rebels iroiii llie Old 

World, sod-basling pinnverN. bru- 
tally mislruatcd slaves, and op- 

pressed peasants arc all prominent 
in the national ancestry." “ This 

nation w.is horn in violence . . . all 
these resoliilions. until the Negro 
revoliiiioii, sscrc dominated by the 
ethics and tactics of violence." 

Though the facts arc not to be 
denied, they were paralleled by a 
similarly violent liLslory in many 

other nalinns. which nevertheless 
have no Mich ciinlcmporary prob- 
lems as the United Slates now faces. 
It cannot be niainlnined that 
national struggles generate a 
naliunul readiness to act violently 
which has become increasingly evi- 
dent ill the past few yeans. The 
causes uie to be .sought clscwlicrc : 
rn lelcvision programmes, acciirding 
li> some ; in the social circumstances 
of slum dwellers, or the Negroes' 
resentnienl at injustice, according to 
others. Hie indictment against any 
single amse for grossly anii-sociul 
behaviour is always unconvincing ; 
a coinhinulion of causes mav fill 
(he bill. 

Tcfcvisisin has been providing an 
indefensible stimulus to violence. 
WJiut is oflcrcd to children in an 


^nwin 


average programme in the United 
.Slates aniotinis to a steady exposure 
to crude brawling and killing, fla- 
voured with torture. Children are 
imitative and receptive ; they can be 
bnitali/.ed by repealed realistic por- 
trayal of bruiuliiy on the .screen. 
Henefil through catharsis has never 
been demnnsiraied in (his situation. 
^^ychological experiments confirm 
common -sense opinion about 
hiirniful elTeels. Albert Bandura's 
studies and those of Leonard Ber- 
kowii/ provide strung evidence that 
seeing filmed aggression leads to 
heightened aggressive reactions in 
children when frustrated, it also 
shapes (ho form of their aggressive 
hehaviour. The extent to which this 
occurs will be limited by the child's 
temperament, needs, intelligence, in- 
formation and values, but it is not 
only deviant children who copy 
gangster models and are otherwise 
adversely influenced by them. The 
mass media- and especially the 
'■ horror comics "— canntit he c.\on- 
erated, in spite of marked effuris to 
whitewash them hy cniliiisiasts like 
Max Wylie tan intemperate writer, 
who declared that "the melropuli* 
tan psychiatrist is the biggest swin- 
dler in this country today 

It is difficult lu write Hboul viu- 






V./X J.VY J.11 devote much time and 
creative energy to publishing some of the best 
text and reference works In the social sciences 
available today 

R£C£Nr SUCCESSES 

"ITieFanUIy C. C. HARRIS Cfotit 3Ss. PaperJh. 

Modern England R. K. WEBB doth 70s. Paper 40s. 
Evolnllon of Man and Society C. D, DARLINGTON 80s 
PoUtlca! Elites O. PARRY Cloth 32.\\ Paper I Ss 
Jntroducllon to Economic Analysis M. FLEMING Cloth 68s. 
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ERNEST Xl^USZii 5(?«/!w Uetii/er ^ 

■ Soclolagy.CIry .Unlrerwy Itmtidii ^ > 

'It attempts hot ority lb show what sooioto- 
gists have b^n up to fa the lasL twenty 
years biil.Dlso to assess where they iiow aoi 

; to and'wherethey should be golngi • ■ : 

;; . Marpm^pgeey 


■ Iciicc in the United .Slates without 
seeming to vilify tlmi country by 
dwelling un its shocking tally of 
murders and rape, streets deserted 
for fear of assault, utui acts of 
mindless briitalily. But it is Ameri- 
cuns, in Dr. Endlemait's bouk, who 
recount these horrors, dcsignalL- 
Dallas as “ the .second most murder- 
. ous city in tlie most murderous 
industrial nation in the world ", and 
present such statistics as that in 
I96!t in California there were 1,116 
homicides and 12.44S aggravated 
assaults. From the F.B.I. anil the 
reports of the National Commission 
on the Cutises and Prevention of 
Violence the same moiirnlul and 
mounting evidence of aggressive 
crime is authoritatively brought for- 
ward. When the explanation fur (his 
preeminence in uggre.ssioji U iuoked 
for, informed coiiiniviuaiors admit 
themselves nonplussed. . The 
National Commission, speaking 
through its chairman. Milton Eisen- •* 
hower. retibghizes the urinitiliogenic 
effect of poverty, crowded housing,' . 
iincmploymciit. broken home.s tind 
neglected education: . but these 
arc riot. new or rcccnlly mu 1 ii|riled 
Iroublc.s. Arthur Schlesinger Jr. con- 
siders some of the less facile explana- 
tions but is obliged to conclude that' 
they do not hold water ; 

. Some talk about the legacy of the 
Frontier, . , . But why should this legacy 
suddenly reassert . itself in the nincteea 
sixties? . . , No -doubt industrial 
society generates awful tensions. No 
doubt (he bver quickening pace of 
social ciiange depletes and destroys the ' 
institutions, which make Cor social 
. stability.. No doubt . the ■ elimination 
from daily life of legitimate outlets for 
the aggressive impulse intensifies the 
need for forms of illegal expression. . . ' 

. Yet . none of this explains why the 
.United Slalei is more violent than 
' other industrial societies, 

;MK .Schlesinger quotes, the figures 
attesting the. enormous disparity in 
this respect, I and then passes to 
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another, by no' means licllei expla* 
nation : '\<Somo talk about the fears' 
and arilagonisms generated by racial 
. conflict. Unquestionably this has ' 
contributed , to the recent increase in 
.'•ylolence.^., . 

Jte' .7/t 

lliff'SireeK Vlhich are devoted to the 

S&i Dri explosive 

■ fear, 
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society which debars them from 
attaining the things it values most. 

In the inmimcrablc articles :md 
studies which proffer remedies for 
the virus that lhrc:ilcn.s to permeate 
and disrupt American society, two 
are invariably advocated : improve- 
ment in the social environment, and 
a reformcil or strengthened police 
force. 

The titles of some of the nine 
aritdcs iui the police in Dr. Entile- 
man's collection indicate the tenor 
of the argument: "Necessary 

foiw -or Police brutality '? " ** Jusli- 
fiabie Homicide by Police Offi- 
cers", "Cops. Guns and Homi- 
cides ". A .sociologist quotes case 
after case of police brutality, undcr- 
slaiidable in a city where many of 
the police openly believe that 
anyone who answers a policeman 
back or shows him disrespect de- 
serves to be " roughed up Police 
brutality evidently acted ns ti trigger 
in many of the riots, and tales of 
police brutality - -whether substan- 
liiilcd or not -- deterred Negroes and 
Ollier " under-privileged " people 
from cooperating with the pofice as 
long us they could keep clear. 

The other side of the picture docs 
not go unsl.'ilcd. A criminologist 
Hnalysc.s the statistics of men killed 
by policemen in Philadelphia be- 
tween I9.S0 and 1060. There were 
ihiply-iwu on record, twenty-eight 
of them Negroes ; a .similar prepon- 
derance of Negroes among the vic- 
tims WHS evident elsewhere. 14ie 
investig:ilor asserLs that "without 
exception the officers' uliii/ation of 
fatal force was authorized by law, 
was in the interests of justice, and 
represented a last-- resort ", He con- 
cludes thill criminals killed by 
policemen .arc responsible for their 
own deaths— a .sort of mediate sui- 
cide. one supposes. Such favoumble 
judgments of police behaviour arc, 
however, exceptional ; commonly 
the policeman's 'asc of violence is 
recognized to bo often excessive and 
illegal, but expected of him by his 
group and cfrcctive in .solving h>r 
him problems of Matus and sclf- 
ostccni. 

Only one of Dr. Hiulleii'.un's 
lUithoR 'points to the obvious con- 
’ (Hist between the patrolman and the 
'unsullied iBritish -policeman, though 
the article by HowartI Leary, New* 

■ York Police 'Commissioner, expresses 
a [jhilosophy and teelinii|ue fori 
dealing with riotous dcmoniilratiuns' 
which Is u.qexeeptlonablc, ami en- 
lightened hy , Bi'iiish standards. Such 
a eomparisuit and iippiiiisal may be 
thought to indicate British compla- 
cency ; but the inference would be 
at fault. Our record of crimes of 
violenoc, (hough much less heinous 
than the American, is .still grave, 
both in its amount and its upward 
imnd. F. G.' McQlintock's mono- 
graph seven years ago made dIscon- 
cening_ reading, and the situation is 
appreciably worse now. Neverthe- 
less, in one important respect — the 
tmy English police, have dealt with 
riots and mobs— there is ground for 
sober naijorial self-.salisfaolion. The 
Conquest of Violence traces the 
developmen't of our practice in con- 
trolling civil turmblh froni the self- 
^licing of ilje .Saxon tythlngs to 
Inc contained, demonstration of 
October, 1968. ' . 

It. was a jerky'prosrestiioD : Sta- 
tutes of Henry IV and Henry V: - 
Tudor lnjuncllon.s for the militia ; • 
nsm^ and cruel suppressions of 
reytHLy.;? the Gordon riots 5 Luddite 
^e^iog disturbances ; and (he 
Ireterloo massacre-^hese punctuate 
,lh^ turbulent stages through which 
[he .murttebarice of order paued 
f®**'**® of Molibpoli. 

■ tan Police -Acf In 1829.. 
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ikseir ill the provintei. 7 jgJ 
r o ter. showed much 
did the government, andu!; 
police : -The outsiiZ^ 
Ihcy learned was thanwJ 
of police was always tsl 
violence from breaking 
than 111 suppress it alter hkij 

Mass violence, the 
protest and revolt, hkmt 
rcsjwcts easier for auto 
with than the individual \k 
\hc thug and the pWMit jj 
Critchlcy’s hisloriRt) ama 
clear, it cun be crutbed 
fleeted : "The record of»t 
Icncc hiis failed to a^ievt 
form.s the delriius of 3 
tory of lost causes and di 
hopes ", but the cut-thfoji 
gumran may flourish nc 
for u generation or 
tei'medlaic beUveen ihe 
iind the ruffians are thei 
heterogeneous band, pan i 
formers, part unstable ro^ 
conicnlsi : they reject the hjp 
inherent in what ProfeuM 
of the Stanford Law Schod 
called "our pervasive aod 
efforts to enforce moTalit] ■ 
the criminal Lnw", and lkiT> 
bursts of violence are ned! 
work t>f agitators who bid i 
them 01 of police who iiirM{t 
own violence act as intesin 
unwitting agents provocatnn 

It is in their hnridliitg d 
ened or Incipient crowd 
thill British police' and , 
have earned the praHe 
ley bestows on them, till' 
he sees it, it is our good ( 
the nation us u whole hta 
discipline and lolemittle ill 
confident enough of itt 'uiM 
rity to eschew' violence. ITiisi 
different ethos from I 
Cicorges Sorcl, ns expiwwl 
Jh'xions .Mir la vioimt'. 
csviiflict which pives'riielo 
Is it vaiiguufd fight"; fl pill 
sion of proletarian viP^ 
fill the people wit|j 
" hiimaniiariun plalil^s ■ , 
The psych«logy..o[^f9*2 

obscure ; and miicn rnorew 
than its sociology..^?, 
lines of intcrprciuto’itj^^ ^ 
died about, and propejisDlsf 
t»f-ihc-way ctiology-’?il*j”’ 
te'red Nible.s " gro« np ? 
parents who produce viprm 
ren in their * 

their money. Much 6nw 
is concerned with ihf 
caught in a jSSi 

iely-ridden society 
criminalized " some comt^ 
of bchiiviour such #*. 
smoking. aborUsin^^W^ 
scxu.^I practices : 
tiun or Iradilionnl^ra^^ 
rc.spect for law ariw 
which conformity 
Leon, examining irot)^ * ^ 
.standpoint the atrocious^ 
•* La Violencia 
stresses that violent 
hands of individuals whjij 
themselves us weal and 
they hate thems^ves nwi,'Ja 
ronment. with its chew^ 
irols : "The rage 
display lire 

manoeuvres to • \vl 

insecurity und 1 if .ly 

•:.:No one.cpuW H#‘Sj 
books without 
lence is of m«n>’ j 

many motives 
a symptom of profound 1 
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I n Interaction , am 
distributed by RiMf 
Paul de Berkerhas^*;*^ 
nine essays of I 
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ant advance 
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jHNPhsiiioriipologiu? 

^.|h fitfc. ihe length and. 
the context .sccni to 

.onwihing black, something 

Hinicihing green m the ivay 
'juper. Or at least something 
muicd. ffocihian. like that 
ubie liHle review package 
appfared in this jojininl some 
iu iincfer Ihe Ulte "What 
tiffhccking the Flight from 

Wfl .* 

if.« ttfiking any -iiich. or any 
r, posture, one might conceivably 
't Uw fir^i principle of acadeimc 
(jic tn be jettisoned in the con- 
M sshich has grown with the 
non -of the social sciences in 
rtjnlry. and disaggregate the 
imdsr debate. Universities 
,<wprescni a unitary, homo- 
iii system in (his country ; 
ir do the social Mricnccs. 
Muirienity iengue kiblc which 
:jdffliics seem to carry roiiiHl 
ei liends has lengthened con- 
i)k over the past ten or twelve 
hirom twfflily-flvc to forty-five 
biirt in fnet^and ha.s become 
inicre complicated. -To the old 
Ipiiiun tabic of Oxfoid, C,im- 
Lile four major .Scottish uni- 
tes London, large and .small 
Kt. ;iDd (he Uniiwrshy of 
vik CKO.v added three more — 
vt itniYersilies, the ex^ATs 
itiornicr University Colleges 
Hmile, Kcele .ind Dundee. 
£muoik ,die taken from the 
iRtportNo. '}8.S/antling Hefer- 
« ibf Pay of University 
t« \n Great Brituin, First 
J C/itd, 3866, Dec.. I%8. 
riiA The ordering of the 
ijA of ^tirsc, roughly 

K wii the sorinl scicnce.s is 
priisImigbtforwHrd basiness. 

Black Country, socistl 
fcitcording to its inhabitants. 
BWos to lie acro.ss the next 
IwDodary. Ecommiics, the 
[*^w|nblishcd and certainly 
>01 the social sciences, 
oislance even when it is 
toe *amc fuculiy: " Fuo- 


Social sciences 
in 

higher education 


by Tom Burns 


nomic and Social Studies" is the 
I'aciilly title at Manehestcr. The new 
faculty at Cambridge is of ".Social 
:md Political Sciences", to be <lis- 
linguishcd from the older (but still 
extant) faculty of Economies and 
Politico. Psychology nl both uni- 
versities is a naiLirn] science. When 
it comes to money, however, one 
llnd.s much less delicacy. The Uni- 
vci>iiiy Grants Committee's blanket 
term Social .Studies has not met with 
tiny very liercc objection, even from 
[Rwyers. whose subjects arc included 
under ihi.s heading. And the .Social 
Science Rc.sciireh Council, since its 
foundation, has had to deal with a 
queue of persistent dnimniUs for 
rccogniiion a.s social sciences (for the 
purposes of postgraduate awards 
and research funds) from economic 
and social historians, gcographer.s 
and planners, and now. it seems, also 
from law’vci's. 

I am not .sure that faculties of 
Arts, or of Niiiurnl .Science, would 
prove to be any tidier, ulthougli 
Medicine. Law* and Theology pre- 
sumably are. But the untidiness so 
evident in the social 'sciences is, I 
believe, more intrin.sic to their 
nuliirc than it is with the niiturni 
.sciences. The more gradual, evolu- 
tionary growth of the latter has 
accommodated a cojiirorling rcdiic- 
ihmisl - ii.ssumplion. w'hich has 


.issumed historically h variety of 
guises and allow'cd physicists, che- 
mists. biologists and even, beyond 
these hisl. biochemists and molecu- 
lar biologists to erect those good 
fences which, as Robert Frost said, 
make good neighbours'. (It has also 
tn be said that the kind of second 
thoughts abiuit the true naLurc of 
this hui'iniony which were expressed 
some years ago by Michael Polanyi 
in Personal Kimwletlge have found 
echoes in a number of recent writ- 
ings. of which the most con.sldcrnblc 
is probably Serge Moscovici's Essai 
snr l‘hisioht' luinwiiie ile la ntanre, 
Flamm:irion. 1968.) With the social 
sciences the unifying asstmiption ha.s 
proved a good deal less comfortable, 
not .iiirprisingly. because it is, in 
terms of theory .md practice, so 
manifestly false: it is to the cltccl 
that llie social sciences arc all con- 
ccrnesl with some common lump of 
reality whidi is ontologically prior 
lo their perception of it. and th:it, 
consequently, the ob.scrvalionK. nna- 
lyLical procedures and findings of 
each of (hem ought somehow to At in 
with, and complement, the others. 
NaUirally. iliey do not-realily for 
each of them being a product, ns Rus- 
sell AckolT has remarked, of the per- 
ccpUial models they bring lo tneir 
studies. The practical consequences 
have been manifold. 


First, and most obvious, is the 
uneasy, conscience-stricken, but 
lethal rivalry which has bedevilled 
the social sciences for generations. 
Natural -scicmi.si.s arc no less prone 
lo disputation and animus than Ihe 
rest of Us: but it seems (hat whereas 
biologisis, !«ay, will see their own 
academic welfare as requiring the 
presence alongside them of .strong 
departments of chemistry, or gene- 
tics. and chcinisix of strong depart- 
ments of physics, or engineering, or 
computer science, economists and 
sociologists, psychologists and social 
anlhmpologisls view academic 
politics as a zero-sum game, and their 
departments as indepcndoni politics 
whose own gains m:iy not be always 
and entirely their neighbours' lo.ss, 
but who cerl.'iinly cannot profit 
themselves by supporting the creation 
or expansion 01 neighbouring, and 
lliereforc competing, .social science 
discipline.s. This may not be the only 
reason why Cambridge is among (lie 
very last univer^ilies of the western 
world to admit sociological .studies, 
or of the <comic opern happenings 
and debates which hnvc acconipnnied 
their twenty-year ge.stalion, or why 
Oxford’s equally powerful ;uid well- 
established schools of economic and 
political studies have r.ithcr conspi- 
cuously not striven to keep (he 
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embryo alive; hut it ha-t ccriaiiily 
helped. 

Secondly, the assiiiiipiisin That 
somehow Ihe social sciences repre- 
sent pieces of a jigsaw which ought 
to lit together is one sharetl hy 
sLiidenls. " Common lirsi-yeur’' 
courses, or cafcicrta cuiTicula, 
which present the imdcrgradualc 
with tincitmproiiiisingly elemeniiil 
blocks of ccoriiimics. psychology, 
social anthropology anil so forth, 
leaving him the task, which his 
teachers have fouiul impossible, of 
reconciling them, have been the 
usual response. J| is not surprising, 
thorcforc, that the more intelligent 
and active-minded students have 
turned to the one kind "f .synthetic 
view available lo them in Marxism, 
often to (he New l.efi ecnnoiiiists 
in [his coLintrv and their equivalenu; 
in America, but especially to (hat 
apocalyptic blend of Fretidianism 
and neo-Miirxisin ufi'ered by Mar- 
cuse. 

What, then, explains the c.xpnn- 
sion of the social sciences during 
the past decade nr more, an expan- 
sion which, on any reckoning, is at 
IcHKt (w-icc that 0 / the imiversity 
population of statf or of .xtudenis, 
which doubled between l^.sg'aiid 
1968 '/ If one lakes the li.st of .sub- 
jects for which -the Soci.ai .Science 
Research Council has constituted 
committees lo advi.se un the distri- 
bution of research grants and post- 
graduate studentships, and Icavc.s 
aside areas of applied research and 
.spcciulized training .such as nian,v 
gement and education, and then sub- 
jects like gcograjiby -and statistics 
which are based on disciplines which 
lie largely outside social science, one 
is loft with five: economics, poli- 
t-ies, psychology, social anthro- 
pology and sociology. 

Reliable estimates of stiidcut num- 
bers for those five subjects alone arc 
difficult (o ceme by, but a count of' 
staff in them suggasls that established 
university iecturing posts In econo- 
mics rose from about 300 to about 
800, in psychology from about 100 
to 360, in polities from 80 to 370, 
and in sociology from 50 to over 300. 
Of these 300 new posts, the' vast 
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hut improisivo In tlio easy dinniiy of Us 
prose, its lucidity, die cntlioirelly of the 
readings it pn»cnlSi die iircsclence of Its 
enneemsi and obovo all in the inicllecitinl 
dienity it confers upon the. discipline. This Is 
no mere students' text cut into tasteless bite- 
sized chunks of synihclic nuunshnieni. It is a 
treatise, and any student of today who reads 
it will be a better sociotogist and a more 
civilised human being.”— Donald MncRac in 
New .S'orA’/.v Vw n^liage cf .Hociolagy 


Origins of British 
Sociology 

An Essay with 
Selected Papen^ 

Philip Abrams 

Ibis bivok h an aiialyds of the Insiiiuiional 
and intellectual selling in which British 
suriology first look shape. Mr .Abrams • 
!tludic% iirsily the organisations that made 
the most serious attempts to intiiiuiiunalLsc 
soctut science during the eighty yc.irs hcforc 
19I4. The sccondaij'. focus of ihe nork is on 
y:ven individuals who, in the author s view, 
had the most direct inDuenoe in shaping earljr 
British xociologiciil practice, 'fho iiidth' ^ ; 
condiidcs with a scicciion of readings, ail of 
: which have played a decisiv'e role tn (he \ . 

evniiiiion or BritLsh sociology. 

; The Heriiaee of SoeiPhtty , , ; , 

.••97s'. • . • • .• J < . 

E.; Franklin Frazier 
^ oil Race Relations 

; G. i-Wkfin j^winrds, Edilor 

-E. Fi'anklln Frazier was not only thepiooeei 

Nt^o sociologist, but tavDme A recogm^ 

• authority, oii .such fruitful topics, as the . ; 


diiFcrcni fme of die Negmes in Sniiih 
(notably Bro/iD.and North America, the 
ecology of Negro scittcnicni in Chicago and 
ftarlem, and the role of Negro funitlics, < 
chiirclics and middle classes."- inimiafk»ui/ 
/(/fir/rv 

The mniorial in iIiu present voiiinic inctndcs 
Frazier's writings on'a broad number of 
subjects, ranging from race relations |o the 
linpBol of uroonlsaiion on N^ro. HID, ax well 
as selections from his ihcoreticat works. The 
Heritage of Sociology 
I2ls paper. 36s 


An Introduction to the 
History of Sociology 

Harry E. Barnes, Editor 

" Professor Barnes and hb collaborators have 
indeed produced ti moniimeinnl work. . . 

The familiar ideas are presented with a fresh 

E crspecilve. a theoretical insight founded upon 
road orlenialion, and a degree of luckliiy 
which should give beginners conlidcncc in 
(heir initial ascent on (he ladder of todniogical 
abilraclioos.'*— /tawr/TAM Sochhgleal Review 
". . . more than an liitroductinn : it is n guide 
through the vast realm of sociological studies, 
past and present.”— 7De Tiam Utemy 
.Supplement , - ■ 

113s abridged paper edition, 3 ;^ . 

RoderickD.Mckerizie 
on Humah Ecology 

Amos H. Hawley , ; ' 

A dbdiriidshed'nioneer in hurilah ecology; 

. Roderick D. McKenzie was laisely lesjMnsible 
for (be spregd of interest in the subject beyond 


sociology into (he related social and Applied ■ 
sciences. Today, with the currCrii concern with 
the problems .of territorially ^fl'ncd .unlii>- . ' . 
develoriiog naiioris, metrepoliiatv areas and 
dtleO^is worick tove rin oven greater ' ' , . 

^grilficariOb The present selection gr.hh : :: . 
votings includes materials'lVorii. both h» '. 
empir^ and theoretical worh;^ 7%a i| . 
Heritege ^ Sociology. !; 

logs, paper, 32s 


The Social Order of 
the Slum 

Ethnipity and Territory 
ill the Inner City ' 

GeraW D.S|inlos 

" ‘Ordorod sogmeiilntlon' .^ . isihcecninil 
conccpi aronnd which SuiiJcs builds his 
tuiaiysis of Italian, Puerto Rionn, Mexican and 


develops n .sound 'and elegant thcorciicnl 
fra^vork by which to order his three yean 
of nelil-work mBtCrial. His analysis of the 
efTecis of public liousing on the Negro's 
lifb-siyle and of rho llnnan's re.icilon to the 
encroachment of uiban renewal is thereby 
. gc^ly enliaric^. TIris well-produced book fa 
Nciisiijve, thorough and rigorous . , . '’ — 
Wma StudkS ... 
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Max Wtoer on 
.Charisma and 
InstituUon Building 

S. Elscnsladl . , .. . 

.Tills. SArieetloit idr Max, Webor'S'WrIllrigs; 
raciises on (he relationship betweert ^risrria 
and insliiuiiqri building in iuich' Acids pf social 
order ax'taw,. politic^ edonomy; aiM religion. 
That the corioept Of. cliorisnia is crucially 
important for undemtanding the piioimses of 1 
insiiluiion btfildlrig is iippUNt in Weber's own ' 
writ i rigs.- 'arid me' expifedtipn of tifis (Ration- ' 
'ship is perhaps.'tha mo^ ininonaiii chafienge 
.which.-Wcber'a'w’ork poses for . 


.which -Weber's W’orkppMs for intidora 
wxolom. TTw Herlitm^Saciol^v 
; ldte.. oaper„3fe' : ' ^r. 

A eoiriplcre list of (he jhe 'Herpa^^ 
]Soehl^y j.x availqble on'requesl.. 
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The Logic of Power 

inomak 

lliis LS-..IV lias htVM sM'iiicn in lliu 
^iiiiviL-iiiiil 1 I 1 .H III-.' mclliitds ol 
liinn.il LMit it.- piuliLihK used 

ip Ills' of suuiil. fiiiliii- 
cal tiiicl Il'IUiP lliiiiijiM. I'npicMrcalcd 
incImlL' sKcial s'l'iiirt'l iinj inliui.'iii.v. 
piiniiiu,' iiiul noriiiHiiM' jiL'iioii cic 

IMIN 0 6.11 125KI H 
ht/in ahtmi UV f^/> mu 

Theory of Voting 

ROniN J AROIJKARSON 
with ti tifivwwuJ hv 
MARTIN SHUBIK 

TliU hrillijitii >imly in ihi; iisu of 
Hunu's ilieory and of inuihcmulics In 
poliiical iliLitcy was Humslcil ilic 
nioiiogiaph priA: ol' ihc Aincricaii 
Acadi'niy nf Aris and S.‘^cllLX^ in ilic 

litflii i>r Ihu Midiil su'Il'Iiccs 
i.SHN 0 631 12460 8 
40\\ {a.W) nci 

Rationality 

Ltiifftt /) r 

BRYAN R. WILSON 

SivioJogisis, n|)ilo.st>plitfrs nntl iii> 
iluonoliigisisjuiji in 11 debnk; »n :lic 
LTlicriu by wliiuli dirTciviil socicilcs 
arc judged in Iw roliiintil. 
rsnN 0 631 1 1.930 2 
Ahiwi 4Sx\ i£2.2S) mu 

The Industrial 
Revolution 

fitllletiby R. M. HARTWI-LL 

The voliiMK* is drvidvti into iwci sei;- 
Moiis. Ihc lirsi dvaiingwith u.'Ono> 
nonik: hi.sioiy.coniains v^says by D. 
WliilchcHd, t. L. Jones and bT von 
Tiinzciniann. Tiio second deaMng 
v>1lh social hislnry enmains essays 
by P. h. Ra;/L*li, M. E.' Rose and 
C. M, EIIIdIm 
ISDN 0 361 12500.0 
Ahaw J5.i \ 

Introduction to the 
Theory of Growth in 
a Socialist Economy > 

MICHAL.KALECKI 

This is ibe firsi appearance in English 
of Hn imptinnm work Hrsi published 
jii Polish ill 1463.-, it is jnainly of 
inierest lospcclniisls In ihe'ficla of 
growth ihcory, biii.idiouM also be 
tnidcr- 

isDN 0 631 12310 5' ‘ 

Uj.75)Jiet ' ■ ‘■';- 

IVeir Eiifliqn 

Business Economics 

JAMES BATES mirf 
J. H. PARKINSON; . 

life, new edition of tbia aiaiidard 
iMibook has bixo cniirely reset, aivl 
Ilic Biithors have rewritten subslnn- 
U 1 I poriiofM of the lexi. 

IRBN 0 631 12300 8 

43.S. {£2,10) fwl ■ 

The System of 
industrial Relatiohs 




ANTHROPOLOGY 


iiKi|tirj1> lovci ‘kiiii have Ih'uii ciL'.'ik'd 
ill the new uiMver'il> iiitlitiilinns uf 
ilic i^llth and liie ledhriek nni' 
vei.ilies (410), 

‘liiu gi\>wih in iiiiinl'cis seems lu 
rciiiaiii an unexplaineil mystery. 
Pashion. hc^Mnniiiu uitli ihe pns(- 
()i wellian iiilturai Inioin in liic P>5ns. 
jiiiliated by John Oshonie and made 
I'espcetablu by Richard Haggart, has 
played some pan. The dcvalciation ui' 
natural sciences as a resiili uf. firsi. 
Ihejr iiUirlvcinem in nuclear 
weaponry nnd the aceeleicition of 
lechniditgical advances riircclly 
related lo armamenis. and, second, 
of “ space age *' publicjiy. and the 
scaj-ch for a soliiiion to persntial 
mysliricaiions abmil ^oeiciy and 
unes mvn posiiion in it have also 
played ilieir pari. Bin so have ihc 
infiadoinry dcmunil for ccanoinisis 
and others in an ago of flourishing 
technocracy, the clcvniion of cco> 
rniniic growth as an iiliimaic 
political goal and planning us' a 
means both of alluining ii and of 
sprcadiitg its benefits. And there Is 
(he met ihai social science places are 
far more cheaply and speedily pro- 
vided than any other in a period iof 
rapid university cx^unsiun. 

Is there anything more to sny 
nboiiL the ■■ unexplained mysteries " 
of cither theigrowlh in numbers lor 
iihoLit the persistence of Ihc iilca of a 
•social xcicnce, which perpeluuilly 
.survives as a rosidiic after each indi- 
vidual .social science successively 
achieves recognition and which slid 
serves, however misleadingly, ns n 
map of a tcrriiory of which the 
several recognized soeinl scicncc.s4o- i 
gether with those us yxl uncslablished 1 
or embryonic studies form the pro- 1 
Vinces? I think there i.s. > j 
The social sciences, from e o- 
noniics on, nre the creatures of he • 
new hiininn situation which ind i.s- 1 
Irinllsmahd the puliticai iruiisforna- i 


apology 


d lions of tlie LiU’i uiglilvciilh and carl} 
if iiiiK'Iccnili century brought about. 
I- Tliuy einorgcJ ns responses to the 
need, which has eonlinually grown 
I since (hen, to imdersiunsl. possibly lo 
miligaie and even coniiol the 
- changes which individuals and the 
whole social order undergo or 
; attempt. Hut unJersianding is Ihc 
. chief aim. All Ihe social sciences 
•ire. I believe, governed by the need, 
to undcrsland and to represent in 
adequate terms the relationship of 
' individuals in each other, and to 
ihcmseivcs. ihe variety, vicissitudes, 
and binh and death of ccononiie, 
puliticol and sociul institutions, the 
nature, meaning and consequences 
of the proccssc.s by which men con- 
tiaually create, maintain and some- 
times destroy the institutional order 
in which and by which they live. And 
the quickened pace which our wnera- 
tion has .seen given to scientific and 
technological development and to 
economic and social change has pro- 
vided these studios with a new 
urgency. 

But the historical development of 
(he .social scicncc.s is itself contained 
within, iind governed by, the prin- 
ciples which obtain within the deve- 
lopment which occasioned them. 
InieHccluiil life, scholarship and 
science are subject 10 the same pro- 
ces.s of division of labour which holds 
fur Ihc rest of civilizc<l existence. Wc 
are all at limes acutely aware of Ihc 
cultural divisions wihicb can grow up 
as consequence nnd. in lime, as lein- 
I'orccment ofjipcciulization.and there 
arc Iicquently. enough enthusiastic or 
conscieiKC-slricIccn attcm.sts to 
bridge Ihc gaps. But there aic other 
consequences which wc arc perhaps 
less conscious of. Among them is the 
odd tendency for the world in \v*ieh 
wc live, the environment of physical 
matter, of nalural circumstance, and 
of events, to shape itself and to be- 


Masok ^elayu 


come organized after the same pat- 
tern of specialisms, and in their 
terms. History is both the piisl and 
the study of the past, ycs. but more 
precisely it is the body of reairdcd 
and ascertainable facts aboiil Ilic 
past which is regarded by historians 
as relevant lo the study of it : and it 
is diflicult lo think of a time when'it 
miglii have made sense to regard the 
subject iis categorically dill'ercnl 
from the study of it. 'But it also 
mukc.s sense to talk of chemistry uiid 
physics in the same way ; for us (hero 
is a chemical world and a physiciil 
world. 

More, significimtly. Ihc social 
sciences have acted on the world and 
on circumstances in Ihc same fashion. 
Instead of cnumeruling all (he par- 
ticular forms of livelihood. siandardR 
of living, systems of cjcchangc. nuulos 
and rales of capital formation and so 
on, u is meaningfLil. acceptable and 
common u.sagc to spc.ik of “ the eco- 
nomy ", There i.s a quite .specific ref- 
erence here to (hose actions, events 
and objects which arc the proper 
study of economists. And the prd- 
prlcly is pretty strictly defined. It is 
not uncommon, for instance, to find 
in awounLs nnd explanations of fluc- 
tiiAlions in coivsumpiion or prices 
allusions to .so-called " noti-ccoiio- 
raic ” variables which nevertheless d(» 
olifect change.s in the “economy”. 
P.sycholouy h:ut acted as an organlz.- 
ing principle in a .similar fashion, so 
that the special attributes of indivi- 
•dual attninmcni. emotional response, 
C-xpei'icnce and dcvciopinciu, 
Which have become upproprialc for 
psychological study, now make up. a 
rwognizcd and rccogniaiblc sector 
oj the world a.s wc experience it. One 
can speak meaningfully of the p.sy- 
chology of a person and mean some- 
thing difForenl from what wc mean 
when We spetik of “a person”..'. 

In becoming established, a science 
or discipline comes to achieve rccou- 

wnr?*! “ segment of the 

world of common cxperienco. so 
imtch so. eventually, thai ii htiPom... 


a handy wayoldc^fj. 
of c.spericncc itself ? 
way.s in which the u 
manageable place to 
of us. after all.do^ecnu«A 

Natural science miich 
P led as new segment J(,C 
obju.lN and events b«i' 
•ind rclcv-ani. and as? 

exploration -become,;!! 

for the social scicace^T 
p ored world of 
alw.iys present. rcleva7i« 
Economic man. psy^ * 
•jMUl now sociological mii 
Duhrendorf and Dennis i!, 
argued, even u.s they 
inzabk as such also S 
eicnl m terms of q 3, 
SiHMtil reality. ' ' 

Now. R.S economics 
more precise and 
niqiies.ihan were ever m; 
the past, attention seem i* 
ing inevitably io the wchli 
lieal worlds from whiA 
hud. in a real sense, (d< 
intellectually in order lo 
an organized discipline, 

UR knowledge of ihc 
structures of society 
turning, long before 
even that elementary 
occLiiMition with the pdnei; 
lying the human capadh 
institutions. 

Paradoxically, therefore, i 
a kind of hedgehog ctiiiaiii 
overcautious rcluclnnfe to fu 
"social science" lli^liytoii 
several “social scieiic«''-s 
ning which rcllccls iSsci^ 
.students with lhej»KtM« 
lions llicy are. otur^ lorj 
with text-book cconoimi 
iiriy-scvenlh [vaper 
nr Murx really mennt-«iu 
fcssioiKilism of acadii^A 
enlists. “Social helcocc!! 
iimlclincd and 
the ultimate jusiifiCHtio^M 
liiftiud existence and 
sivlal sciences. j 


lainic trouble-shooters 


BSSONi. ■ ptiralivcly modern creation iti slin. 

The Malays of Soiilli-Wesf Sarawak up by* the timalgamulion of u 
before Matay.sla . ,,,, •low Malay elements and n mass of 

.671pp. Macmillan. £12. .1 Melayii, bccoiv.ing 

. — • -• ■ « • • ■ • MflUiy. IS throughout the Malay 

\ ‘ J. j ' ; • ■ • world an important fact : in Sara* 

. Anrtody who is wllllhg to. .spend wak , during the past century and a 
W-civq pounds and perhaps ns many or so. we are shown a'dramntic 
hours .witiv a pencil may consiriict veralon of an ethnic process that 
out of what Mr. .Hnrrisa'Qh has but ought lo be e.xiiniincd more widely 
• ™ TJ.i ** ‘‘ntt origljial To simplify.: .the. Mnlnys.of Sara- 

cw.piiaUpn of -facts on ihe Malays wak at any one- polni In time are 
of south-west Sarawak. (He will lint' Mu.sJims .soenirinn Mutnu »i.u 
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>;i. A..CLGGG, ‘ • 

The nrtjdnal vcnhm’.of this book 
WH published, io the work' 

or ncvierAl uiiihofs. , Since then ilvem 
.-have bdeh consictcMble el^dui • In 
[he system. -Thl!! IS viriiial^ a.new' 
book, on the .same ilicnie, intended' 
to provide Hludcnis.br ihb lOTQx 
•with n vvorlhy success iicv the'- 
otigmai btandarU lextbiMk, ' 

ISDM 0 63I 12700,3 . 

4giricuituraii ; = ! v : ' ^ 
Co-operation In the 

J-OUfUlatloit '' ■' 

Though cq-opeiulioh. in agrleuliUna i 
•provide^., the. main ihcmo, space- lms> 
al.sb;bccn found ft)r dcveloninenfs in 
housing: nsh:rlc.s dnd ofiver.iFleldlii'.' 
TItc.bpok i.s a compteic glilde to the > 
(.V'Opcrailve n»weaicbi m nedriy 50 
cfliinirics and to many, aspects of ihe 
economic .life df more I ban 70 million ^ 
pwpte. I; . . 

ISRK0 63! 12690 2 ,1;' 
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I vuu.pimwwn o( lacR on the Malays wax at any one point In time are 
I of jjouth-wwt Sarawak. (He wilHot' Muslims speaking Malay phis .cer- 
Ml all tne:help htt dcLscryv^ from the wm members of other ethnic arouns 
■jndexes.) It is .possible that Ihe who, on being converled to Islam 

are moving closer to Malay culture 
wilt enjoy Mr. Harnsson s prose, but and chamoteristic Malay modes of 
that pleasure cannot be pnvmiacd livelihood along the coast. Further 
A «'^®ry discfirpi- on In tiriiq the core group wiR have 
nriting reader. And even if he does grown larger and acouired a ri«v 
like the style in which'Mr, Hiirrissbn fringe of odlierenisi . 

be annoyed |by - To become Malay it Is hecessarv 
the rep^ilions, fault .clHPaxedl^ to become Muslim! At this uoim 
'pnges 534 iind 537 whci;e the sajne Mr.- Harrissonx treatment of the 
“**^‘*^ “P Ihc :subicct falls to meet the de.scrinlfle 

J* ■ ,1 qlSwiS C" Wran ' 

to .have Insufficient interest ff dS 

‘ .^^biecu And while: |? is riBhl to 

the book .has Jesfs^ to irffej- for Mr. ar^, that the Sarawifc'* Malaw '»» 
i '.HorrlxsQii'secnls.jiol lo care 'for that - a local mmUah ' ii ••« - ^ ^^**'**^* 
diadplin^::.aad 

i(, he: sometimes : stumbles, (“ Most tutlons mav be S 

natlyo peoples, of Borneo SDCOialhte lif Ih^ k^Alaue-AfeAii.LAM^ 
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The copjeu's data . , pn“ Jconoiirii ffiS ' 

. activities (Conduetetl ibn' Vwter, mud, 'feroale^^^ The 
■ ptid a^h I settlement, land t’bnL. • i A [ 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHER EDUCATIONlN 
TRANSITION 

John PLIpkIn ISBN 0 210 22224 7 V. 

Examines tho mollvallo'n. behind Ihe ohango In socondeiy 
teachers' training from the older, more academically 
to one more suited lo the soclo-polilloal set up In India lod^- 
ally ol Michigan Series. ' .,• l 

PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN RURAL 
MAHARASHTRA — Post-Independence Period ^ 
A R Kamai ' ISBN 0 210 22300 8 , ,‘ ' 

Gives a desorlptive and slallstical account ol literacy ahd 
In a nujnqer of villages. Traces the growth according ib'k 
status. ! ■ , 

A DEMOGRAPHIC SURVEY OF SIX URBAN|.^(N^>I 
VILLAGES 

SN'Agarwala ISBN.O 210 22258 1.. •-•J 

A striking colleclion of field data on fertility, marriage, rnorm 
six villages near Delhi. A useful research tool wHh applfcelw 
famllyf^lannlng. ...i*. 

; EDUCATION IN SOCIAL CHANGE j '-'vii 

-Eugene Sullivan ISBN 0.210 22206 &■ -l-jl 
A study, of teacher training and the relationship bSlw^Ja 
pbange and • education. The allitucTes of trainees to' tW mdlRSj 
traditional society Is clearly related to the eduoattofiar P(w!l 
University of Michigan Series.: • - ■ 

ESSAYS IN POLITICS AND iNtERNATIONA^S'l 
RELATIONS ^ 

A AppadorM ; ■ ' ; ' ISSN 0 210 98160 1/ - J 

An Internaflohally respected' scholar turns his attentic^J^I^ 
which ,besel hatibnal Speciruma In a riumb8roI|fB|*^.7 
wen as the outelendlng probleihs in world oolltica. 

ASiA PUBLISHING Strand, 

PuWicfliions bl Iho 
; ' Vcliconic IiisliJiiile bt llie Hislory 

: Genem.l .Edifdr,: F. N. L. Poymer. Ph.b., D.LiWm 

.No. li. ;-The::brlgins'w 

.■ Services of i|ic New Poor liw, 

: Hpclgklnaoji. pp/yiil, 714.. £6 6s. Pfl- • 

. No,‘;i5i ‘Med|ddb niid Cullurodedit^ by F. N. L. ; J 

ir 320..: iE30SvOc|. 1 . 

iN0r:I6,.V ^cliie ,jn the: (8608,. 

-ft. State 
^ M^tropoIJteri Aiyjoms Board; 1867-1930, fciy . | 


CELLNEBi 

rftbcAilas 

Wtftdenfeld «nd NicoKon. 


Lfhers of the central High 

Tlons enjoyed a ful^ 

J rtpiiiaiion as hardy, belli- 
and staunchly independent 
ffn on the marches of tlie 
nilfd by successive Moroc- 
jjlia in tite plains. At least 
FreDch rule was imposed upon 
in the IWOs, they managed 
% to maintain their politi- 
peudence while acknowlcdg- 
5fi common lies through 
vitb the coastal world of the 
I and governed. As Ernest 
IT ays Id Ws memorably evoc- 
^ splendidly analytical book, 
tj ifie Alias, they were the 
oeoacing Ihe fold and those 
'They lived in perpetual 
t (sibn), a state which, 
It must often have seemed 
tie coastal administrations, is 
be equated mtir anarchy. 

Oelloer's purpose is 
10 sbow how, while cocking 
It the coastal dynnsts 
aOy regarded, however, as 
.m of a superior urban 
tee self-avowed dissidents 
d ihoir own internal har- 
ud order. They were, and 
n hrg^ly, divided into a 
of mutually hostile tribes 
^1 divisions, and possess 
r unity except that im- 
.it'a distinctive Berber lan- 
ifcullure, and beyond that 
i wider implications, their 
o( the Muslim faith. 

i^trre of each tribe nnd 
is based upon that 
internal community known 
li^sts as the segmentary 
>Wefii, Genealogies, tracing 
IB the male line, establish 
^idpiuily and nllcginnce, 
seftale as circumstances re- 
.stand opposed 
W hcKlility; bill join lo- 
kciMd'of their clase kin 
iBftV are- menaced by a 
*T nd^ genealogically more 
[«■ In an unusually clear 
™ exposition of this typo 
,i “ ^ijzation, (he author 
ft enables the Her- 
bis W ‘0 e’fplolt their 
iSS . environment 
“f^My sparse resources. 

«rguc5, this 
makes belter 
data, and is a closer 
JOD to Berber political 
m the system of dualis- 

4 ih. Posf'iUted by 
French specialists on 

uin , lypioally 

divisions 
..aw.tney are a little 

itim . these 

IJm ,10 provide the tribal 
S*>«V".who is elected 
which are not. 

.twitted to provide a .can- 



didate for the office. Thus, those 
whose turn it is to fill (he office arc 
denied bhe franchise, and vice vci'sa. 
This ngat rotational system (which 
applies equally at lower levels of 
tribal organization) makes it inr.pns- 
siblc, or at least extremely difficult, 
for any secure entrenchment of 
political uuihority to develop, Elec- 
tions, and other issues which require 
collective decision-making (or rntifi- 
cnlion), arc decided by gatherings 
which Professor Gcllncr's stiidciitK 
would probably call “general as- 
semblies", although, in the Berber 
contexr, these exclude the weaker 
sex and the members of .suboi^j- 
nnte, minority group.s. 

Of course, in this warrior society, 
the ultimate sanction in inter-group 
relations is, traditionally, force, or 
'its threat ; and (his gives the institu- 
tion of the feud a special signifi- 
cance, Here each individual has, as 
his immediate backers and support- 
ers within his tribe, a circle of kin 
known, diminutively it would seen*.-, 
as “ the ten ", Feuds erupted in the 
old days in response to homicide. 
French rule, however, effectively 
stamped out the institution, making 
at the same time a realistic adjust- 
ment to local conditions by impris- 
oning the murderer and forcing his 
kinsmen to pay blood-money to the 
kin of the victim. The abolition ol 
the feud gave added support to its 
traditional corollary— the collective 
oath, ill which an accused's ten 
“co-jurors" swear at n holy place 
to his innocence, or, if they are so 
minded, refuse lo testify. Hence if 
the feud has disappeared, lineage 
loyalties arc still mobilized and 
tested whenever a man seeks the 
support of h!.s co-jurors; and their 
response will' depend not 'only upon 
his RcUinl innocence (or guilt), but 
also upon his standing in his kin 
group and the extent lo which it 
feels itself as a whole threatened 
from outside. (In actual practice, 
the number of .sponsors required (0 
givo effective testimony varies with 
Ihe gravity of the offence : two co- 
jurors are needed in the case of n 
stolen sheep, four arc accc.ssary 
where a charge of rape is invuived, 
and so on.) 

Although there arc . occasional 
lacunae, Miese aspects of segmentary 
Berber politics arc explored in a 
refreshingly opcn-ciulcd way which, 
in establishing what the local norms 
nclually arc, also reveals how the 
field-worker arrived at them. Fair 
more than the people he studies, the 
anthropologist often risks becoming 
(he /slave of custom in the sense 
ibal, having established what 
actually happens, he tends to invest 
this with a finality which defie.s 
further que.stions, or the contempla- 
tion of possible alternatives. Profes- 
sor Geilner never does this. He 
constantly asks why things are ns 
they are, ond what would follow if 
they were different. This, coupled 
with a proper re.s{^t for the histor- 
ical perspective, gives his analysis a 
satUrying richness and depth. 

It will already be apparent that 
(he picture so fur presented is socio- 
logically incomplete. For where dis- 
putes recur constantly, committing 
various levels of lineage solidarity, 
clearly .some ex(e;rnal force, some 
deus ek machina, is required lo hold 
the ring. In the central High Atlas 
this crucial role is assumed, with 
readiness and efficiency, by saintly 





•Sind (0 have arrived In the Allas 
abom A.u. 13^7, and who must have 
been remarkably long-lived if, as is 
asserted, he studied under the 
co.'istiil saint Sidi Bii Mohammad 
•Snlah who died in .s.d. 1234. (This 
discrepancy in chronology is not 
discussed, perhaps bec;iusc the his- 
torical truth of the matter is of far 
less importance than what is locally 
believed lo be true.) 

The saint's descendants, the 
Ahansal, are in effect a tribalized 
religious brotherhood for mrlqa), 
nnd from iheir settlements, judi- 
cioasly sited on the hot frontiers 
between lay tribes, exercise their 
pacific calling in which they hold a 
secure monopoly. It was indeed 
mainly in such saintly villages that 
Professor Geilner lived, and this has 
given him a bird's-eye-view of the 
total social structure and encour- 
aged the thoroughly sociological 
analysis of saintliness which he 
offers, 

According to Berber dogma men 
are bom saints; according to Pro- 
fe.ssor GcUncr, saints are made by 
men. .Saintliness exists in the eye of 
the beholder and is ascribed to 
mediators in virtue of their actions: 
saintliness is, in short, as saintliness 
does. And, as in other charismatic 
careers, nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess. This attractive thesis is docu- 
mented with a wealth of impressive 
detail which shows how this self- 
fulfilling prophecy works out in 
practice. Unsuccessful branches of 
the Ahansal lineage lose their char- 
isma and degenerate into laity; and 
it also seems to be implied (though 
not so clearly demonstrated) that 
the latter can, with fortune and 
effort, rise to the status of saints. 
’The problem is, of course, wliy the 
Ahansal have been able to' exercise 
such a monopoly of divine grncei 
and why the Berbers do not seem to 
be able lo conceive of banika 
except as a genolic property. 

The answer lo tho first part of 
the problem may lie, us Professor 
Geilner suggests, in Hie fact that the 
Ahnnsal—as the recipients of con- 
stant gifts -have enjoyed a higher 
standard of living than lay tribes- 
men and have thus increased )n 
numbers more rapidly than their 
warrior cousins (differential poly- 
gyny may also be a factor here). 
Indeed there 1ms been nn over- 
production of sanctity ; (he supply 
of saints U greater than the 
demand, and through lack of use 
some branches of the Ahansal have 
lost their charisma. This buyers' 
market situation (which must surely 
be aggravated by the presence, since 
the administration of the area, of 
alternative means of dispute settle- 
ment) is scarcely likely to ^attract 
new entrepreneurial charismatic 
aspirants, and this must have, much 
to do with the unique posiiion held 
"by the Ahansal. 

Oii Ihe other hand, the reluctance 
of the Berbers in the repon to 
attribute baraka, except on the basis 
of descent, is not satisfactorily ex- 

B lained in terms of their segmentary 
neage system and the all-prevailing 
importance which they attach, to 
blood kinship. Other segmentary 
Muslim societies, and: perhaps even 
other groups of Berbers, freely re- 
cognize saints who make no preten- 
sion to descent froirt the Prophet. 
Here one would like to know more 
of the way in which the lay -tribes . 

- ■'irea''-'-' i-— js— 
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(A'lii'^is us iM.tlh iiinl olhi'i* ICssii>s 
21s. fPupcriuick, Ksj 

i or .i!l iheir sippai'L’iit flippjnuy 
Ihc pieoL'iu excitixions by F-dmiinil 
1 caJi into ihc OIJ and New Testa- 
riieiir a pioroiind religion.^ 

irisjylii. They should da more lo 
protiiiUe ^e^oll'• cninparutivc .study 
llun ihc works of nunv nioio piiiii.s 
jiuliolais. 

Tlie fiiM css;i). “Gcne.sis os 
Myth ", dcsurihc.s the (cchniuuc of 
Aiim-tiiial iinalysis. '(his is up|tlicd IP 
Ihu fii'si iu'L> versions of the crealiun 
story and (he re*cruatiun of the 
hdinan raeo through Notih and Lot 
iifiet dusiriietion of the world by 
floi>iJ .ind lire. In principle every 
ileiii of the sUvries is uillecled and 
its rcl.ition to the rest pUitted with 
iitucliatitctil nctilralily. Certain con- 
trasted llieines atv -seen i<> crop up 
again aiwl again. A pattern of 
hinaiy oppositions emerges, <vtill- 
ness/mohiliiy, dark/lighl, .sky/car(h, 
Ush/birds. und hciwcen (he suu'kiy 
oppo.sed i-oiilt'arics incdiuling cle- 
ntenls appuar. 

'I'lus first analysis is disappoint- 
ing. At almost every stage one is 
tentpicd to ctill for a recount. The 
story of Clcticsis scents to be dealing 
In uxiiclly llie siimc themes ax the 
myths of ancient Greece that arc 
used for ilEitsinilivc maucr. They 
are all .ssiiil (u be concerned with 
the so-callcd logic of incest and 
prui-roalioM. 'ilten at the end we arc 
told tiuii these biblical stories arc 
different from others in thnl they 
are nut condemning incest ns a btid 
thing but bn the contrary condemn- 
ing nij.«(ed marriages and coudouing 
incests. Il is riiirc.sl to treat this first 
essay us a preliminary try. 
The insights which the author 
clairns to have derived from hh 


•miUsi^ seem lo have hueu selected would he abrogiUed hy conipiesl. . lor to prcceilmg excrctses. I ho »ssiJtppiions. Tn ihs ly. 
fiom .. lot i.f iiihei pi-ssibic lossutis But. very naturally, any other lor- author has .pni’ hoirevc/ 

to bo dnou. fo.m the material eigti territ(»r>Mvhich they cH.iiqiiered, ambig.mt.s y idcn hfiablc uu sT* “S. 

ptesoiiled. As u demonstratiun of they wished to hold. lorn between such as. life and death incest .ind cal topography of ih« „ 

the icwliniMuei.r structural anaivsif. it thcii polilicul need for .strong :..r- procreation, which make nonsense oeUveen gods and men? 

isnolxvliollysuceessf.il. tfign Jdlmnces and .their religio.is of h.s claim tu.1 a cnmpiiler could 

Himever the iieM essay lakes a legacy based on purity of race, ilic do the job heller. He rostriwis him- denlified and related toi 


r 

he sociological church militant 


isnolxvliollysuceessf.il. eigii alliances and iheir religious ui nis claim inai a cnmpuier couiu 

Himever. the iieM essay lakes a legacy based on purity of race, ilic do the j.ib heller. He rostriwls him- 
inueh mine resiricted field. The Blaborale puUern of genealogies re- iielf hi the married slsilus. tribal 
ift.*hiiimiL‘ hi'iiui 111(11X1 controllable, sojvc.s a ooiuiiaiilly central dilemma, affiliation and the number of pro- 


of his claim that a cnmpuier could particular moln^ydcaj bJ 
do the joh heller. He rcsti'iuts him- i^^nlified and related 

iiclf to ilic married suilus, tribal type of social experknet? 

Iwhiiioiicr being in soivc.s a poignantly central dilemma, affiliuiion and the number of pro- ol s-'otiipjiralive religiflfj 

works heller. Every link in ihc Before .Solomon the genealogies geny of all the prolagoiiisls in the 

anccMij of .Solomon is e.xamincd. give good marks for pure descent, story. In this information he hnds a style of Ihcsc eymi 

Those hisiy lieroes of the Old Tes- ihcii lliey change Iheir tunc. Solo- pailcm xs'lijch he rclatc.s to the not cool. They are lb| 
lanteiit liad very varied sexual ad- nion has a very mixed ancestry, political c.xigencius of the people P*®* .lavancM dance, iq 

vcniiii'cs. in mid out of wedlock, jlcach now finds the genealogist who received the myths. Anyone and tiixing for ihj 

Muiiy a preacher In the Bible Bell plying his Iratle lo consolidate .some who dislikes his analysis iiui.si cither , sometji^ 

imisi' have .pondered how lo rccon- imporluni political nlliancc.s: challenge his hislxwical fads or go ^'“tn®-onenlal dancer, U| 

cilc his strict sexual code w-ilh these ,f .... . .. yL,i... ,i,rtuid these stories and produce 

stories abmil l ot’s daughters who i[,„t„cal ladies bo up with th^ a pattern which llts them belter. In 

scslueed their drunken father and genealogy of King .Solomon?” the .short, a worthwhile argument is on. ^iie *• i Su ™ 

were hlesxeil with issue, abixul Abra- answer muM surely be that, in terms II is nol worth arguing about ^ 

li’im's nKirri:iDG In liis nwn h.iir- of later Pulc&Linian noiilics us dislinel u.iiMriv'i- iii(> wirtfu ftf iGisiiihnh'c nuQiencc needs to be sum 


stones aDotii i.oi s iimigntcrs wni cq„iv„eal ladies bo mixed up with the a paiicrn wn icn iirs mem ociicr. in -r”- 

sc<l.ieud llieir drunken father and genealogy of King .Solomon?” the .short, a worthwhile argument is on. ^iie *• i Su ™ 

were hlesxeil with issue, abixul Abra- answer muM surely be that, in terms II is nol worth arguing siboul ^ 

ham's ntJirrijigc to his own h.'ilf- of later Palestinian politics us dislinel whether the story of Jephlhah's “J , Ip i I® be 

sister. Sarah, and various famous friim Jcxvkli sceiarjan religion, n doc- daughter is a mirror-image of Abra- l***^^*^^ 

.-..ento «r iv.»c, u » «01 S fe'' ■ 


laiiis-vliows that their mothers were from Esaii the Edomite and even from .,,boul method are not worth our- 
loreignef.s. Ihc good cliurftcler.s. Hefh the Cannnnile. so that he is ^ siiinabecauscaniajornewinlcrprc- 
xvho had many descendants, all liirn Svir“dcrM 'alion of the rela/lon of the holy 


out to have married Iheir own kin. uenveu . 

the closer the belter. Leviticus fo^ There is less difliculty here for 
bids incest and marriage with half- devout Jewish or Christian bc- 
Kisterv and aislers. Biit Leviticus is n ii®ver than Leach seems to think. 


taiion of the relation of the holy 
books to a people's history is now 
proposed. 


The other falliofikioi^ 
too much upoo hU nuias 
Strauss, apparently tiliiiy: 
wings. U would be easkri 
the argument If as mi^ i 
were devoted |o Its usoeO 


book of nrles for ordinary people. For the believer the sacred myths that it shows an ordc. 

guiding Iheir private Ji‘vc.s. Genesis, convey me.ssages which are the 1 i 

Exiidus, Joshua, Kings and tlie r«i Word of God ; Leach says dial the WUeVitw^LSS «?» 

are books for n political, public anthropologist rejects the idea of a ®s!, 

level of instruction. Among their supernuiural sender of myth ines- jj" picscnled. 

other messages is this half -hidden sages, and observes only the variety 5'^ .significant advance rival distiptes. the tei 

one, c.xlmrting the Israelites to pro- of possible receivers. But his ana- tmss the beat, 

serve the purity of thoir race and lo Jyiie tool as such ctinnot tell the .1’!!^ J - 

avoid foreign wives who lead them anthropologist lo reject or accept ^ To-\/^nr« i 

to false gods and final destruction. anything about any supernatural ITlCflS 9 

Once this sub-pattern is revealed. o( messages : all it docs is to S ^ 

it seems to slick out a mile. The the tiind of human tom-tom, S w^mincirtn -i • " l^/n" HAROLD OSflORNEi ‘ 

holy books record the political sjriv- r«d or radio transmitter ihiU would fo„ iSSable o^in ni to Soiitli American Mym 

ings t)f a small people whose claim h®''® he used for such messages, ;.?u? u - i - nr. 

O the land nf r'jinaan /leriuerl fr/xn^ if thcv afC OOino lO he cent. Whlch hllVe U StiOng hlStUIICal OICS- I4jpp. Hamlyft. 2&. .1 


avoid foreign wives who lead Ih 
to false gods and final destruction. 


anthropologist lo reject or accept s.iiic ure oi me wnoie 

anything about any supernatural 


aw uaiu Iiitai uu.iii nu/tuiiiK ouuui Ullkr AUU 6 J IIUIUI Al 4 ii_ S i « a « • 

Once this sub-pattern is revealed. of messages : all it docs is to cmino^ 

it seems to slick out a mile. The «'eal the kind of human tom-tom. S diminsion ami u s/ h^I. 

hnlu h/t/\trc rAcnrA ih<» M/itir./iat rcsd nr niHin irnnamlllar lhn,i wnnht . * (UmcnSlon, and that it SS IhCfC- 


holy books record the political slriv- re®d or radio transmitter lhail would 
Ings t)f a small people whose claim ha^® lo ^® for such messages. 


fore incapable of applying to myths 

lo the land of Canaan derived from if they are going to be sent. ^ hislorical mes- 

God's promise to Abraham. - Their ' To the anthropologist- who needs haTshowit^how^l^ 

tei rUorlal claim rested on pure de^ to be persuaded thatetructura! analy- GMcsix i nd 

cent and they did not admit th&t It -sis has Us uses, this essay 4x- super- do?e flir ^hc of 

extant primitive peoples. Thus ends 
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People In Prison 

Thh purliviii of prisons In England and 
Wales, moiu wide-rangins ilxio an 
annuul repom, oMionK Ora many 
luMiintlal ohaiigcx of posl-xrar years. 

It deMTibes recefu. dcv«lopmeiH.s tii the 
modcrnlsAion and expansion of prisod 
bidnstrios and Uie> Improved i^moMhip 
between priiouen and stsir, and indtcales 
. Iho Oovemment's pluns for the . 

, developmenlorUtcsciviCQlaUienext 
few, years, tCmnd, 4214)i' 

12s. dd. fhy post' 13s. 2d.) 

Yo^tli end Cbmrtiuiiity 
Work In the 70 ’s 

d^untuins the piropoftils presomedio 
. (heCoxsirnniehlbytlieVouthSeJxice ' 
Developmcm Councfiforthe fouiixi 
hclivitics of the sendee. The chan^ng .• 

. social scene nnd recent 'developments in 
9ducnli0n.il fields are taken inlo account 
r and Mgfio&tuons arc made for new . . 
oppco^raeilopreaeiHyoiitlvBcrvIce ' 
Auiivilw.l?io.repurt nioriticnrofttl ' 

1 study by nllfrlio are concerned with 
. ; ^Ung peoplo; : J5s.,(by ftpai 16s.) 

: iSbdcil Si 6 rv|cQs Jn 
.Britain; : . v- 

. Outlines, not only the actrWties most ' 

*;v .Qottwnonlyrorericd toas^thesocial 
•IV «ervfere*.mA.«|suthcfQoUlH^lor 
< ' promotiiig goo<( wbricing coadirions'omi 
■i> .. nelpiiuip®bplo tflnrideniptoymeitt,lihe • 

• '.leeatmeiH prolfendin agnlnat tfrala-w, 

-r , apd lbc provl^oif of legal old and advice 
to pcOMo without the financial moans io 
. '. 'dinimdihohwcjxresineourtorobhiin 

o A' to. Voluiitdry' 

V Service'; v,-;.: ■ ■■■■■ 


cent and they did not ndmlt that i 


4 ^ r'rs viiicivxi in .9 nistory lor me tirsi 

Explaining the Tangu 

^ ^ or cyclic, anyway a non-historicni. 

lUNELM BURRTOCEi Apart from their Intrinsic interest, ^***^®‘ ScvcniJ big buokx will 

Tangu Tradltloiu (he narratives. In the manner of ^uve to be revised once it is admit- 

SIJpp, Ciarcfldoa Press: Oxford provide a synthesis for J®d that the ullogodly cyclic or sla- 

UniversltJ Press £3 jaconsislcnc.es in the social atnio- view of mythical time was 


nns snown now u can be done for The liouhle aboyi i«a 
Genes.* and Kings It can rfow be American mythology iM 
done for the myths of origin of rcuclwi. us through witeai 
extant primitive pcoplc.s. Thus ends (oriing mediums, 'flie 
with one blow the view (hat CKid cords wc have are of .thia 
cntcrwl inlQ history for ihc first century vSpaaish chfwid^ 
time with the Jaruelilos. Primitive fended to mlerprei 
tribes are .supposed (0 have a sialic in BihlivnI or Chrlstiao »■ 
or cyclic, anyway a non-historical. In turn what they heordti* 
view of time. Scvcnil big books will from the jllilcrale Intd. 

u . — L- i . ddlbcralciy rof:.4hicB«d ^ 

history and appropriate, 
pooplc.s they ha<i,c<W^ 
nevertheless remajfls. 
of our increasing knoww 


lure and moral order described to llliuiion created by cluir.xy tools 


lo- 1967 Kenehn Buprldge, in a short b^weon the r 
itudjr of Ldvl-Slrnusa. and myth, nrocity and n 
wrote that ” the iubjeel of mytih is, ship and Qlia 
nnd has been; anybody's piaylhing ". and setf-wUlei 
Now, in thH fasdnaUntg analysis of igg .n.eso nr 
Tungu traditions he is. in a acholariy 
cnanher, living up lo hU own weds, boinro' Incoi 
Tangu .' Traditions is ad extensive neople he Is 
study of 'Je Teadjpslmem 'of the, hqvTthe Jjcob 
T ai>«u to Buropfcan kafluences, and ooiwenutf th. 
ns such CDi^ltmianla a^ goes cimr move towaid 
^ai^rqbly' liurilier than his own Dr Burrid 
other studies on Mclahedan mfllen- the siudv -wit 
Parian aCliviaiea hherejha aApidabh fion 6f aw. 


on Vitkin birth. Jn«» oltljjj 

shortcomings of 

IOC confusingly, , f' 


r, BurridM therefore completes Wrtju of semJ-human gods or semi- dduae^Thereirfier.^’^ 
st^y with a look , at this ques- divine men. It pleads for prejudice nina^of man and tbt^^ 
of awareness and chaiigiag’ ^ squeamishness to be luld aside. dur?h^o« and an€? 3 ^ 

reneSK 1 'hnw rwlrcnhol MiSnittP- Wh^n . ft pal flail. lapapf . in<r> y. OUr/liwU m 
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-mHsurc ofproe«ss in 
«offriislC‘n during Ihc paxl 
Hiui h can support the kind 
iwrylcc industry repre- 
7a Prof«sof Robersons 
tooiw! the primary industry 
Molltfiing und the sccondury 
fofiJrgan^bon, hypdiljcsis 
Ljiiiaiioa— both of which 
EJuI » the author's intention 
Riheinlclleciual service ren- 
l wReciing on the nature of 
Bierprise. such ps. the 
I af the discipline, 
1- of procedure ami 
assumptions. This 
noiiils of reflections on 
K 00 religion (including 
(ihjologians), and when one 
f,tk fact that religion itself 
Kfflly seen as a reflection. 
il [be social structure or of 
and frostrated and 
Ssaitetl condition, it is not 
y ihl even. Professor 
tfke^rionaliy lost in the 
lUddldortlDg mirrom. 
glj die method employed U 
I oik "cfoss-i^mmai-y ” : 
io|Mrious contributions to 
iiiih respect to tlte type of 
b ud its difliciiltics, and 
Wr ctmsideratioiis of his 
iiim is furthered by the 
Mnous notes, whidi do 
^ tell lu whence the 
Omd hk material bill con- 
indent annotated bibli- 
iliJcb b aU'o a testimony 
wf.cansiderabtc industry, 
mr band, one is never 
R aheit tjie sources end 
isulhat begins. And one 
icilutoiic aim of the book 
n fulfilled: (he integration 
Kfological mnferials on » 
ok ■.! 

bok begins substiiniivciy 
I uceuQt of Ihc hislorlcnl 
*« ef concerns in the 
Jtaioni of the Prolcslanl 
tofdl sociogropliy, Cttlhcillc 
r nfl^/eHjf,.Marx, Woher 
«beim; and -the develop- 
a ]w last-namotl by June- 
jwysS such OH raisons. 
Jb wild well bo pinced 
Arsons'* excel- 
iD_B*wy.r in Soiioh’ 
; /Unfortunately there 
PJ> statement of the 
J wloiogy Yis-h-vis the 

B 9* nli|fon which U chomc- 
<**W<rRttort»i as xvell as 
_ wtactions pot asbhnilalcd 


V 


back into the argumcni. This confu- 
sion becomes even more considcru- 
ble when this theme of sociology ax 
Ihc provider of an atlcrnativu 
world-view {nr views- the aulhni 
writes " Welianscha.iungcn ”) i.% 

lukun ii|) again in chnpicr seven. 

We arc lliun given a useful dise.is- 
sioii of dcllniiioiis of religion, 
including the vexed relationship ki 
magic, which reverts To a relatively 
resiricted I'ormula in terms of .sym- 
bols. beliefs and values relating to a 
super-empiriea) or iranseendcnial 
rcHlity. I'here follows a eonsidura- 
lion of the varied dimensions of 
religiosity {ritual, beliefs, aCtioit, ex- 
perience) based on Lenski and 
Clock, and a look at the problem 
of explanation, which focuses xn 
the controversy hciwcen Len-ski and 
Greeley over the specific .social dif- 
fcreniiaU created by Catholic .xml 
Protestant beliefs. The next chapicr 
is concerned with the major icli- 
giuus approaches to the world, in- 


cluding svime inicvcsting asides on 
Islam, and then traces the citaraeier- 
i.slic tensions and congriicnees with 
social organi^utixm at large, ereatexl 
hy ilie universal claims of mono- 
theism and hy dilTcriiig degrees of 
worlil reieciion. It concludes with a 
typology of relations between reli- 
gious oi'gani/alionts) and the overall 
society, for which the organising 
axis is the degree of pluralism. 

'I his Is then developed in terms of 
the extent to xvhich differing types 
of religious body (church, sect, de- 
nomini'ilion) support, reject, are neu- 
tral towards or mildly dissent from 
the established culture. Then 
appeal's quite (he bcs\ material in the 
book : the partial congruences oi 
religious attitude and social struc- 
ture (.Ourkheim, supplemented by 
Swanson), the particular religious 
approaches congruent with specific 
social groupings (Weber), especially 
lixose which are marginal, deprived 


or isolated, itiul in conclusitiix a 
subtle, eondemed summary ol the 
problematic posed by Wuber iiVcr 
Brotextantism and c:ipiialiHin. 

Il is a great pity that seciiliiri/a- 
tion is relegated lo a neat but shtul 
summary of its forms irulionali/a- 
tion, immanence, occultism, self- 
cciurod thcrupyUn an epilogue. Bui 
the seventh chapter is an even 
greater pity, since ilm iioiion of 
sociology as u comixeling world- 
view to I’eligion both dcfomis 
sociology unxi niisiukcs the nature of 
leliglon. Science, jncliidiiig social 
science, explains : but it docs not 
console, exalt or promise, although 
men might tillli/e its findings in 
terms of building visionary fiiturea 
based on philosophical and tlicolog- 
ical assiimpiions xvhich sociology 
neither veriHcs nor falsifies. Science 
may case the fact of pain, but it 
neither crentc.s nor meets the prob- 
lem of pain ; it may make life more 


coniforliiblc hut cnimibulcs nolhiiig 
to its meaning. I here nuvvr will 
come a lime when nien, fiiced with 
the crises of life and death, will 
turn to the consoluiioiis m the 
promises- or ilic langiKige- of the 
sociolxigtsts. 

The poinl of overlap iniglit he 
one's view of man. but Kohcrlson 
mmcludeii only tlui. man is both 
faced with limits und able to Irun- 
Nccnd them, to which even the ranks 
of orthodoxy will scarce furheur to 
cheer. An excellent hook is sjmilcil 
by . these muddles, which arc pre- 
sented ill n sligluly cx cathcilra 
style — as if the author xvcrc be- 
mused between the Chair of .Sociol- 
ogy at York and its .Scc-hiii that 
perhaps is simply the regrettable 
tendency of his argunicm. '* I'he 
Claims of Sociology ", as he calls 
them, supplant “The daims of the 
Church of England ". Professor 
Robertson clearly thinks the Arch- 
bishop liad better look to his mitre. 
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JOHN BEA T! IF. nnd JOHN MIDDLE- 
TON (Editors) : 

Spirit Meilluiushlp luid Society In 
Africa 

JIOpp. Riuillodgc and Kcgan Paul, 
n UK. 

JOHN S, MBITI 1 
African RcHeIorr imil Plillosoiiliy 
290pp. hicinemunn. £2 (Puper- 
buck, 2Ls.) 

As Ihc editorx themselves observe, 
Ihts collection of essays on spirit 
possession rilk u gap In the literature 
so far as Africa is concerned. Ono 
might also add that it rcmcdicx 
another Inciina. For. in so far as the 
leprcxcntalivc majority of social 
anthrnpologlstH Imve svoikvd in 
Africu. the .speeiricall^t soeiologieui 
approach to the .siihjcci has neon 
singiihtrly lacking. Previous writers 
have studied the phenonieiutn of 
poHKCssion from the cultural and 
psychological viewpoints and have 
tended consequently to iicgleel Its 
social setting or have exaggemied its 
pathological fculurcs. 

The authors uf these c>Huys.Thir- 
icen in number, approach the prob- 
lem from decidedly f.mciioaalist 
viewpoint. Wc are ii>ld what povsc>- 
sitMi and mediumship mean for the 
peopio- 'Wc.vl, Soulli. East and Cen- 
tral Africnns--and above all, what 
Ihc anlhropolngist believes they do 
for them, Panieulurly interesting is 
the imcrprciolion of spirit possession 
as a ^’oy in which women can 


The Crisis of 

industrial 

Society 

Norman Biriibaum 

rvgsnl The Crhis »J liiJmtriel 
Sodeiy ai one of ilic inosi pcnetriiiing, 
respoimUir, and cix ilwd Aixalx'Ses to 
come from ilK; philosoPliiiul and 
, mlitical kfi in yeant wfcsMrr 
. I^baxim’s fine bu^ b prool ilwt 
' humane redicalMn » not yet a 
contradiction iniernw * -Ppdwsor 
bbeit .V Nisbci. 'An iiiiporum and 
’ jUumiualing study, ilirvcied in ixsuis_ 

_ (hat must gruaily contvm tur i b 


momenlttrily escape from the mono- 
tony nnd mediocrity of their lot. 
.Spirit cniK are correlated 10 the 
problem of sociol change und arc 
seen us now furthering, now bmking 
the pace of socio-caliurni cvohiiiun. 
Almost all the authors insist on the 
expressive or " entertainment Vtilue " 
of the phenomenon*— a welcome 
change from an exegesis in terms of 
pragmatic piirposivencss, chnracicr- 
istic of cci'lain more flat-footed 
r.inclionalbls. 

There are disadvantages in a 
collective work, though. Apart 
from Ihc inevitable incqunlilv of the 
contributions— the most profcKidnal 
papers, in this instance, being those 
of Morton, Southall, Lewis amt Lee, 
this luUcr writing us a psyehologixi— 
u hook of this nature tends to lack n 
ccriuin degree of tliuorciicnl unity. 
This is compensated Komewhal by 
I’rnfexsor Flrth‘<s lucid foreword and 
(he editors' synoptic introdiiciion. (It 
would have been further abetted by 
.1 more iimplc index and biblio- 
graphy.) Such drawbacks, however, 
arc ull'sel by a signiilcani gain. A 
monographer would bo toinpied, per- 
haps rightly so, to account for posses- 
sion in the light of one fundamenlai 
fucloi*. Whereas Spirit Metliumship 
und SiH’k'iy hi Afihu forcibly (lem- 
DOMlraleit Ihitt possession is a polv- 
facclcd phenomenoD. AOt ^uaceptible 
of nny single explanation. If, for ex- 
ample, a close correlation between 
.spirits und social .siriicuires can be 
established among the Nilolcs. .this 


parallelism has no privileged position 
in our undei'sliinding of possession 
in Northern SomnliLmd (1. M, 
f.cwls). 

Spirit Mediumship aiiil Jinchty 
in Africa is ii worthy successor 
to its predecessors, lyitciu'-ra/i and 
Sorcery In Edit Africa and Tribes 
wlthunt Rulers. Tt, like they, 
deserves the ailcntion nol only of 
anthropologists but also of theol- 
ogians and historians of religion, 
indeed of al) who are concerned with 
the destiny of Africa. 

Professor Mbiti's book is nl once 
encouraging and dUnppointiiis. 

" Encogntging" especially for (he 
non-African anlhropologisN in that 
the iiulhor, an African himself, en- 
dorses iheir finUing.s uboul the 
nature of Clod and spirits. Iho reli- 
gious seltmB of the Inirnun life-cycle 
and the inidilional ways and menns 
of dealing wilb mixforlunc. In this 
res)tec( the uvuhof lx . to be conv> 
mended for hh conscientious cour- 
age, for of lule il is po.xdble to detect 
an vmdcrstanduble tendency on the 
pan of Africans lo rejocl Buropeun 
expertise, oven in the academic field. 

’ AfHran lieligioiis iwd P’Mlosofihy 
i>, on the other hand, somewhat' 
disappoiniing in that one would buve 
liked lo see an Africim 'aiitltOT writ* 
Ing something more original on. Ibe 
subjeel, Cortiunly (he ohapiv on the 
Afrlmn experleoce .of lime h llluinf- 
nnling— il forms the .leitmotiv of (he 
whole svork.' (The author contends 
that concretely only, two periods 


count for the African, (he ' past 
(T.aniani) and iihc present (.m.im): the 
dUtnnt future, being un yet devoid of 
any existential cveitu, is regurded as 
uniformly repetitive. One mighi add 
that this iiitcrpretniion finds a cloxe 
paroJlel in jhc cxistcntialisi’s evalua- 
tion of time, ns being composed 
primarily of, events meaningful lor 
man and society.) On (he whole, 
however, the book reads like a 
religious supplement (6 O. P. Mnr* 
doclc's notoriously d-islorilvc Africai 
its Peoples anti their Culture History 
and is written in the grand compani- 
live style of the late Victorians, 
without much regard for the con- 
. cretc contexts of (he fact^ cited. 

Tn all falrne.ss one must observe, 
noneihelessj ihut such ' was the 
author's inlcmion. The need fur a 
eomprohensWe textbook on Arriciin 
inidilional religions has long been 
Celt, given the increasing populariiy 
of the subject in senior xccominry 
schools, seminaries and iinivcrsilles. 
I'ho extensive bibliography und de- 
tailed Indexes of Professor Mbltrs 
book, togelhcr with its lucid Jtlylo 
and pIcnsaiK presentation, certtiinly 
go n long way -towards meeting thU 
need. One concluding, quibble over 
terminology : it wonld perha'p!* be 
. epfslcnreloglcally ' more exact anU 
auvjsnble (O' [reserve such terms u« 
philosophy o'nd -“ ontology “ for 
strictly acadqmiQ dlselpllitcs rather 
than apply ' (hem loosely to the 
popular ..African mentality or reli- 
gious outlook. 
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Probing the parish records 


M. IV. M.INN : 

Hrllish I'lipiiliiliiin Cnmtlii 17U0* 
I85» 

ANpp. \1.iL'niilKm. 5>i. 

K. .A. UHi(;i>;v: 
l*opii)n1iuii und lUsInry 

25b|>p. Wciik'nfclJ ittul Niculson. 
3f)s. fPitpcrhMek, I 69 .) 

I. If. iioi.i.i\(j.s\voR'ni t 

J-IKfiirii'iil DcmnsnipEi}' 

*M{tpp. 'I fit? .Soorct'S of History in 
4SK»dHiiiiii vvitli Hoddcr and 
Slotiyhlon. £J .Vv. (Paperback, 35s.i 

MfCHAFI. ORAKI-: (Editor)! 
PopirliiMon hi Indiulrinli/Jitiwii 
2(]()pp. ^tt'(lulull. 3fis. (Paperback. 


I'jfleci) years ago, even the specialist 
social i!r economic historisiii would 
havti been al a lo«s Id explain whnl 
was meani by IHsiuriciiI Demogra- 
pliy. or indeed how it differs from 
ucinographic History. The attenipls 
to rcoonsiritct the populations of the 
past, and to relate thcii' life experi- 
ence to changing social xiructures. 
were still in their infancy. Talbot 
' Cirif/ilh, writing Jn the mid-1920s, 
liud. il was supposed, spoken the 
last W(trd on ninclccnth-century 
' popuhitioit ntovements. explaining 
the origins of the Miiltliusian prob- 
lem in terms of fulling mortality 
due to improwd medical pnictice. 

; Some obscure provincials were 
iTiimqured lu be counting births, 
'niarriiigcs and deaths in parish re- 
gisters to rc-exuminc loug<iierished 
qnluidoxies. Jn France, a small 
group of faisloi ians and demogra- 
phers led by Louis Henry were 
perfecting more elnbornte methods 
.of family re-eonstituliom as a basis 


for the ap|fliciilion of incident de- 
mographic imriisui'L'iiicnts to past 

ilgO-i. ^ 

.Since .small beginnings, 

sometliing which Kin only he called 
an industry has sprung up. In 
France, hundreds of parishes have 
been iinalysed. 11 society devoted 
solely to this field produces a 
weighty annual volume of new stu- 
dies. In England, the Cambridge 
Group ior the History of Popula- 
tion und Social Structure, led by E. 
A. Wriglcy and Peter Laslelt, uti- 
li; 2 cs an army of locnl voliinleers to 
help in the preparation of nmlcrials 
which lire llniilly analysed on a 
computer at NewKistic. Almost every 
European country now has iis 
group of hisioricnl dcmogniphcrs : 
the Occhs and others produce regu- 
lar journals. Some twenty [nlcrna- 
lional meetings have been devoted 
to (he .subject since I9fi0. 

Tiiusc who iKich hislory in 
schools liavc round the new Mibjcct 
ideal for awakening a new jnicresi 
in the past ; a discipline which is at 
once scholarly in the orthodox sense 
and provides an inirodiiclion to 
quunlfialivc iniethods. which lends 
itself readily to locnl fieldwork and 
“ projects -which introduces into 
the classroom, Icgitiinalely, such 
fascinating topics a.s cniins huernip- 
lux and the significance of lice ; a 
topic at the sanie time which Is so 
intensely relevant to one of the 
mo.st acute problems of the modern 
world : auch a mixture c.in hardly 
fail to succeed. 

It is in response to the clamour 
of teachers and sUidents for readily 
accessible introductions to this sub- 
ject that we now have a crop of 
books, each available in paperback 
and each, significantly, forming part 
od A series specially designed for the 
undergraduate or young teacher. 


riic four aiiihort form part of a work on London and on the north- 

group of people all working to west European coalfields : this ho is 

some extent with each other, and entitled to do, aiul it lends a fresh- 

they all quote from the same ness and immediacy to his .stylo 

' sources (and from eaeli other). wliieli compensutc.s for the neccs- 

Yet here the similarity ends, and sary formal dullness of model.s and 
the four works serve very different diagrams. 

purposes. The beginner would be Supposing the reader now to be a 
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Briiish Poptiiaihii Growth, 1700- plunge into Dr. Hollinfrswoiih'fi mas- 
//tJd admirably docs wh;il the" Stn- sive compllaliun of .sources and 
dies in Economic Hislory" series methods. Hixiorical Demography. 
.sets oulio achieve; to "indicate the Fiinn is a historian by training, 
full scope of the particular problem Wngley a geographer. Hollingsworth 
as it has been opened by research a mathematician. But his learning is 
and distinguish what conclusions “s inunerjse, mwltilingiiul, and dooii- 
can be drawn in the present state of mented in dalnll as that of any 
knowledge ". This is a difficult task well-trained historian. This is indeed 
for Jess than sixty pages of (ext, n learned book, und one that is 
given that the research techniques ^eply distrustful of general tiieo- 
involved are only jusi beginning to ries. Therein lies its strength (quite 
be generally accepted and, more properly, as a part of a series on 
seriously, that de.spile fifteen yeans .sources sub-titled "Studie.s- in the 
of intensive work very little has been f-fees of Historical Evidence ")i but, 
completed, at least in this country, ftlas, the author does not choose 4o 
that can serve as a basis for general cxerciM his critical faculties. The 
conclusions. iProfcssor.FJiiin neatly ^hort introductory chapter on demo- 
avoids committing himself whore grapliy is unexceptionable, but 
(he slate of the subject remains 9Ucccs.sive sections devoted to census 
highly coiijecLural. What he does is reports, vital registration data. 
(0 fit the problem of population surveys and taxation returns read 
into the CQTUcxt of firitiiin in the cyer-increasingly like catalogues tes- 
industrial age. Yet the little book is tifying to Dr. Hollingsworth's assi- 
dlsappoinlingly weak just where dpity rather than his interprotative 
one woul<l expect the author to in other words, the reader 

show most strength: the connexion ^vili learn of a French article on 
between population and economic ffto historical demography of tlic 
growth remains vague and specula- pyzantine empire in the thiriccntli, 
live. fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, 

This is perhaps becau.se Professor author found hearth 

Flinn relies too httivily on the |;0-cfficienls varying from 3.2 to 
authorities whose gcner.'iiiznlions ^rv. * he caiinot judge the value 
have so far been least subjected to study in relation to fifty 

rigorous testing. He accepts that measuring the same plie- 

almost nil (he work based on the ||OR^®ndn--only dial he must take 
early nlnelc^nth-cenuiry Parish Reg- warning or .pR/ql s ahead for re- 
isler Abstracts must now be dis- **^*'**‘* in this field * 
counted, but then proceeds, nev- ^<>Ringsworth U qt his most 

ertheless, to use sitcli> estimates as admirable when he explains the use 
the basis for operations^ , (or In- “ -fcchmcal devices for comparative 
stance In the section on fertility, his chapters on. xliible 

Too much is made of consistent, Pppwlations) and wlien he rollw on 

but largely unproven, economic ‘V* remarkable work on the 
theorizings such as those of Tucker, of tho British peerage. 

Ohiin and Hnbakluik, and aggrega- ** wcakc.st when ho 

live work 'such as that of Deane Jf*rveva such a topic as "C'loscd 
and Cole. It would have been better .sub-groups such 

UProfessor Flinn had mademore use „ pecre, pcciilmr sects. Ilko 

•of people, like Duvid ^amh^, who “Utterites nr Quakers, or Maxtor 
have undertaken the regional re- which turn out not to, bo 

search which alone can put flesh on closed In any aniliropological or 

the theoretical skeleton. Noverthc- sociological sensu and have nothing 
less, us a first approach, this little . .? oommon other than tho fact that 
book sets the scene well enough. they are soparately Identifiable 

From.Hinn, Ihc neophyte should "IS “ 
proceed to Wrlgley. for in Pooula- • 'e«der alternates between ad- 
tioit anti History be will be led nnlho?* ' * 1 ° extent of the 

dearly and authoriuillvely into three ingenuity 

related branches of the new acllvity : ^*foo\oly 

he will learo something about the tion^St 

methods of demography (without Le mini* credulity when 

taxing his nunwrac? iSo mU), he 

will understand the need for ?om- i«i ‘^*.1 

pftrallvc work and learn something ua-d i 

about European and oven Chinese thousand *' 

problems, and , lastly, he will ' per- TuL 

ccive most clearlV the relevaiice t\f diminutive , The 

:the bi.storical studies to the present wd^wr^toS^^ 
day problem. Dr. Wrialev is not 5?f nl.stonans and their modern 

new BrilBh schopl, but ht :is ul,o n? LSw™ 

the author oMhe only major parish Shon f "“f ’’“‘’S.' 

study so farcompletid In England w ?<Sl "“i"* 

„wl«f the help of the hew myod* ; "Sd 

Colytoti. in Devon, has become to SLd’ 

»rrtru»o^'o'gt‘ a, 
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eway.s, two were k. 
pmied in ihc 

published ,n. m, p* 
justify reprinting on“ 

ffc I inacceivb? 
field where, acrerdiogi 
Drakes own minimSn 
Iwo-iliirds of all imw* 
has come out since ]Z 
difficuft (0 iuni(y 5“ 
where ihrce-quarlefsoJi 
IS of earlier date. Iirj ' 
a niyatery why two ow5 
early esuys should be C 
Krause. However, one J 
the inclusion of two 
and Hoover, the most qR 
recent American wrlkn a 
tion und economic deitb 
general, and, as die h'ndi 
E- .A. Wriglcy', Coljiee, 
which deserves the ujdn 
readci-ship. ' 

'rite debate has, in a 
]ust begun. InlhenexiiHi 
may expect a spate of ^ 
weu-documcnied studiti a 
paristies and of whole rq 
well as studies frofl] oititfa 
Because the debalei oo h 
the individuate lii^eiferi 
the search for an uadera 
long-term developmesl fit 
likely to loom so Is^.k 
ning historian would lieali 
to stock his lechi^ a 
“ Wlien a fact of hbloriEi 
grupby is once cMsblisIxd'i 
HolUng.sworlh, "it tow 
comer stone for fahlor^' \ 
cully lies in the e^Ui| 
proper fact. Interpreliikii 
relatively easy, 

The underlying shodsn 
much recent work' kil 
relies lieavlly on pedwj 
actual sets of *'fa6U":v4 
Hartland, Crulai aod Bmi 
bourgeoisie of Geam iM 
. ixli peerage. Tlwse l«w 
vide the weight ol'evW 
tain the tomes of sp«JJ 
Intending hisioricnl m 
must learn to knowBasg 
hla stnllxlical metfuxk g 
can launch out on itW 
pinnation. What is rth*! 
by the work already «*•’ 
will he so engrow^^®^ 
and its by-products, iW* 
.«iircr loo nciirtly 
able conchixian to bq 
he will sliil not havd 
quoslion whether pcpi*^ 
promotes or hinders ««w 

velopment. orvice^M. ' 
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emolition without discussion 


^iid PlaonloK 

og) of Housing in Sunder- 

f^bir andFitber. 1^4 Hl.t. 

.iibe^e pages, with ihcirimny 
’jld diSarams. their aiislerc 
skeidiQgs and highly localized 
sf reference, one might not 
iJfttiDnexceileni »nd m'l'orl- 
iftfttOTk they embody. But 

get read through many of 
nihpul'getrlng reught up in 
i .vgumenis which, though 
abeut slum clennince in 
itNt.bear on mailers close to 
sn’diizens. 

jfl Dennis k a nrsi-ratc 
m, »lKKe contributions to 
'j af family and comiminity 
vfdly well-known. Also he 
,tHtd and mairicd in Sun- 
ind retains many dose lies 
aattve i»ckgrouml. He Is 
. 5 ih]y unique in that, having 
isd researched as a sociolo- 
kiiiih and American univer- 
k brame a qualilled Town 
ltd in Ibis repacity was cm- 
by ihe Northumberlund 
Crenci]. 

b bas to suy about the 
«i|iliQning on the citizen is 
' Atubjag and it cun Itanlly 
ifail be is iU-inforined nr 
bu over-Mmpiificd_ the 
’ Kwunt is bused on’three 
sbluDg research in the 
which, bo says, his 
ad attitudes have been 
aetieiitBled. One outcome 
kd Olay be to alert the 
R the ose-sldedness and 
' iporaoce of planners in 
pffMKal. Ho doubt plan- 
IRcwery. But Dennis aptly 
HR Weber as having said : 
piiw no longer be 
pdii a public department to 
,Rl [hit .particular ln.sk, hut 
Ibal this will be carried 

S : dcpnrlmcnt. how 
at it will be enrrieU 
«ly? . 

sainplc of one 
nf Ihe 2,05(> dwcll- 
<T for clearance over 
Wowing years was drawn, 
^ui?«,were interviewed, 
•our 9 ||| of ten were very 


siitisficd with tlieir housing condi- 
tions : among ilic large aduli fami- 
lies and the miiliire single-person or 
lwu-|)crson limischolds, the “ very 
saii.sficd " were in Ihc majority. 

A third of Ihc sample liked their 
houses well cnouglt to luive become 
owner-occupiers, and of these (wo- 
ihlrds were opposed to (heir demoli- 
tion. These iinforiimiilcs in all likeli- 
hood would receive no coinpensa- 
lion for Ihc acquisition of their 
cottages by the local iiulhority, bill 
payment only for ilie land on which 
the dwelling stood. In one area this 
led the parish priest publicly to 
condemn the council's recent slum- 
clc.-ivancc uctivilies as " legalized 
robbery and exploitation of the 
people **. 

In previoiLs clearanees, the deci- 
sion on what wa<; to be demolished 
largely depended upon the fre- 
quency of complaints to ihe miblic 
health dcparinieni about defcciive 
property. But in 1965, ihc public 
health inspectorate wa.s short- 
staffed, and the town planning de- 
partment was called upon to assist: 

No written criteria had been pre- 
pared, and Ihe c)us&iileHiion of each 
pariicultir dwelling was the result of a 
visual external inspection, frequenily 
from rt moving vehicle, by personnel 
with lililc formal training in the rele- 
vant housing legislation, and with only 
a layman's knowledge of building 
niaicriiiU and Kirucuircs. 

If so many of the occupants were 
opposed lo the demolition of their 
houses, why did the planners think 
il necessary ihat they should be 
demolished 7 Which were right, 
people or planners') Were tho resi- 
dents simply ignorant of the advan- 
iitges they would gain front 
moving? Were their interests out- 
weighed by the interests of Ihe 
larger community? Norman Dennis 
oxuminus tho arguments and beliefs 
of the plunnci's and others con- 
cerned in the decision. Hu comes (0 
the tragic conclusion ihut it is they 
who inis-pui'ccivu ihu situation and 
Imposo monolithic policies of 
cluarnncu'*. 'I'hcsu policies are out- 
dated, having originated in condi- 
tions which have now been 
superseded. The rarioiiule of earlier 
clearances can no longer be held to 
apply. In the 1930s the dwellings 
replaced had been huUl as slums 
and publicly recognized as such 
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nearly n hundrud years before. In 
the 1950s clearance involved proper- 
ties dilapidated through muUi- 
occupalion and wartime neglect, in 
the replacement programme of 
1960-65 there was already con- 
siderable opposition from the sup- 
posed bcncliciarics opposition 
which, it is pointed out, did not 
express itself pnliiically, because 
unlike those of the middle-class, the 
working-class family has a low ex- 
pectation of exerting public influ- 
ence: "The Corporation takes no 
notice of the opinion of people like 
us." 

There is a great d>*iil in this 
quietly eloquent -and exceedingly 
well-bricfed book to make one pro- 
foundly suspicious of supposedly 
expert opinion in these matters. To 
begin with, the population forecasts 
on which local authority housing 
programmes are so largely based, are 
»hown to be contradictory und mis- 
lading. For example, the projec- 
tions used in the decisions to build 
the new ‘ township ’’ at Silksworih, 
and Washington New Town, and to 
incorporate .Sunderland Rural Dis- 
trict into an enlarged county bor- 
ough. were based on the 1951 
census, although ihe 1961 census 
figures hud been available for sev- 
eral years. A new projection bn.sed 
on tlie latter census gave n popula- 
tion for 1981 less by 14,000 than 
the unc on which these radical 
decisions hud been mode. " .Sunder- 
land's official and scmi-ofricial pro- 
jections are systematically biased in 
(he direction of a much larger pop- 
ulation than cnrefiil examination 
would allow." These spurious pro- 
jections enable planners to make 
things easier /or lhemselve.s by sup- 
porting extraVugunt land-use claims 
for housing, and inflated pro- 
grumme.s of house replacement. 

The Sunderland findings make il 
clear enough \hnl many families did 
wtml to DC rehoused. But many 
olherx, who object to demolition 
and reject iilicrnaiivc nccommoda* 
tion, arc expressing "sound und 
rntiomil preferences ” It is alarming 
Ihut ' these preferences can bo 
ignored or brushed on one side. But 
il is wholly to the good thiit .Sun- 
derland Corporation .should have 
decided to commission tho study 
which led 10 the public&tion of this 
book. 
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Luton was chosen as the place 
where, if anywhere, the emhonrge~ 
oijrfmeref theory was most likely to 
be confirmed. Secure and well-paid 
employment, tite absence of a long- 
esiablisheU industrial community, 
socitiUy mixed housing, a high pro- 
portion of newcomers, distanced 
from kin and childhood friends— ail 
these, it had been suggested, would 
lend to blur class boundaries. 

In Luton, at least, they had not 
done so. " A washing machine Is a 
vyushlng machine is a washing 
machine ", the authors remind Uf, 
The "affluent workers" of this 
study value such things for their use- 
fulness, not as status symbols. They 
have no ambition to join the middle 
clasA, and their style of life remaios 
distinctively different from that 
df white-collar workers with similar 
incomes. Their high wagM .are 
^rly bought with ' monotonous 
labour, shiftwork, long ' hours ol , 
overtime. Such work conditipiu 
effecdvely limit leisure-time actfvi-. 
ties to thdse censed qo honie. and 
(unily. Very , feW of. those inter- 
viewed, belonged to dubs or soef^ 
6es. took an; active part in their 
trade union or entetuihed anyone 
but dose lelatIVes. Th contrast to ■ 
(he white-collar workers.- (hey svere 
not jnrer^tdl , in '^ombtion. U 
(mge v^ ho|MM for arall, U Was 
idlleciive improypment-^agesi^con- 
(ipuing 'to fi*«^nai,: indivkioal 
' advancemeot. . " ; 

. As ope. migiH >xpeck frpni tbw 
V^ndingt, .ijie uffloeiu worke*’ wh®' 
, IjaMOnM : Cdiu^ *0 


these were Labour supporters, and 
lot traditional reasons: because 

Labour is the party of the working 
class. 

. The tiffliient Worker is a model 
of academic sociology, admirably 
designed and executed, elegantly 
and concisely reported. It is ad- 
dressed to other sociologists and 
makes no concessions ’ to the general 
render. The subjects of the survey 
remain a faceless crowd, with not a 
single anecdote or descriptive phrase 
and scarcely a verbatim comment to 
bring them to life, But the book, is 
saved from the aridity of much 
jociat' resMreh of this kind .by the 
pasBionate political Concern which 
underlies It and become^ ekplidf 
in (he last chapter. 

Here the authors argiie frmn their 
data (hat the pursuit of consensus Iti 
politics is timid, unnecessary, nlid 
doom^ to failure. The' Labour 
. Parly sboiuld declare Itself openly as 
the mriy of Uie;workere, and;iie 
sdeiai ' policies should betf;'tbis..uut: 
As private material, needs RcR satlt^ 
Red, others will cbme to the sur&ue, 
and one at least, is. Hk^y . M ..be 
frustrated. Realistic id all other, res- , 
peots, the Lutod.' workers .had tte , 
■ most- ovcroplimistic hopes for thwr 
children based on a lewl 
tional opportunity far beyond wh«:> 
is ciirfentiy provwedvToe b«u|t,hopp . 
for (he' Labour party, then, Js fp 
give political expression to, the' new 
.aspifatidps wt n[wy . be -expected!. to, , 
. emerge among the wrtfking date: W 
. the. wake of affluence, and 

ihai) this, to seek: actively, to, 

' . demahdB ai - 
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'I . S. rjiiit ; A ltililliii{nifih> 
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imjircs'>i\L- puimk'i' of corrc-spiiio However. follo»jny Herbert 
iluni> '.vIihm.- help duly iicknow< Howurth's i>n Somv Finnivx 

Iciliivd in h^^ inirodiicliiry note. Behhul T. S. Eliai of I06.**. literary 
Ncvcriiieless the lahmiix uf Pro- historians are showini! an incrcas- 
t'esMii Cialliip and his team arc not i><» to illuminate the age of 

. . ■ I. • ■ I II u.. .. I...I. .i r?i:..iv 


resMM iiaruip aiui nis icam are uoi iimmy immiiiitiiv ua* 

I he lijM editmn of Professitr (iai* yet al an ciiil It is perhaps hardly Eliot by :i study in depth of Eliot's 
hip's bibliography appeared jii l'>?2. surprising that appjiienlly only two career sis a literary and cultural 
and was ;ii unce aeclaiincj for its tmulest Russian ilcins -bnc if not journiilisl ; and another of Professor 


oxcTiiphirj ihAiruiijjhncss anil clar* buih of t^inigrd uriain-^hiivo Gallup’s characicrislically perlincnl 
III. llitf intervening years, however, appemed .since the equally modest nddition.s is his identification of the 
have presented Professor Galluji selection from C’«//c( 7 tv/ Poeiii.s number of unsigned reviews, largely 
Hitli two hirther iimjur problems : /w;y.;v.y jn the Leningrad aiilho- of French and Amcriesm writers, 

to recoril the emergence of Eliot as |Qj,y jf h,jyi- English poetry edited by contributed by Eliol to the Mali’ 
a Morld literary figure follow'ing the Guincr in 19.17 : but a.s the Gorki Chester Guardian and the New 
award of the Nobel Priic in I948 ; institute pursues its aim of putting Statesman nnd the fciv reviews of 

lllUl III revise, enliiriii' *inil reeluln -r r • .5 


, ,1 , 7 : — ........... sijisijf nioiivcs out oi account tor pB"ou i-iuvocauveiy miu 

tnlkciors using an u«provccI system uic momeni— translations of at least miercsiingly. he has also ascribed (he 
nV’' 11 m n Qnwicis siod Stlected Essavs verse and prose pieces contributed 

SiLinU ,ii ion Or r«c if" Siresuicly. sooner or later, inevitable, to the Criterion in 1924-25 under 
^umil ec iiion Professor Galfup Scwndly the Iridiist v inlelli- the pseudonyms - Feiron Morris". 

; M fie^5‘ ancVaJS^lii«rwih Morrison", “Fanny 

must iu.r siarul '^ 0 ^ Gallup has revised his 

cPsissIfs of iis Ivnc. ' original malcrijil should now meet (ofcshadowing the 

FIim then im uv Irnrn I of the dciiiimds that can be cocktail party idiom of the verse 

I iM Mien, as We learn In see niadc of a bihliouranhv bv scholars plays— to Eliots first wife. (The 
Uiitl more and more in the gcncnil j collectors— so far ihut is as to the Criterion reprini pub- 

Ikt ht'c'bccn abl^^^ lished by Faber, in l9f.S ascribes 

ing r?ii u J of onJis ‘••ollectors. it Is true, may so«ne of thcsc-inc hiding " Letters 

wrecr nu t n oJe to be noMhe re-mensuring of all the Momenl-ir. whtch on ihe 

verse drlimal with nearest milli- busts of the Berg manuMripl Profes- 

grcticd fuJIintt-off from the inlensiiv oppo!«5d to half-centimetre G“J*UP can now show contains 

Sf row/ cKJi «hc first cdillon), or the precise 

tions of the public lectures fOn <'c>'‘criplion of a book's malcriaLs o*^'B«nal ihough evenlua ly umised 
PoeV - -e now told,_ had 


ERIC AiMnr.KR : 

The Intercom Coiispirncy 

198pp. Woidcnrdd and Nicolson. 25s. 

A new book by Eric Ambler is 
always an event in the thriller world, 
for he has never wrillcn a bsicl 
thriller yet, only more or less good 
ones. The Iniemnn Conspiracy is 
abotil three-quarters of the way up 
his scale of achievement. The ccnlrni 
idea — the cash value of nuisance 
value to or. rallicf. again.sl the 
Great Powers' intelligence services — 
is Q splendid one nnd surely work- 
able Jn real life, if it hasn't boon 
worked there already. The mode of 
presentation, which is that of offer- 
ing the working papers of (he van- 
ished novelist, is effective enough. 


Jhc different suWl 
«‘\iehl : ihui oftluffial 
nnhst who runs (hediSi 

sensible dau^ter jUjI 
posed narrator. fti/iJ 
IS a drumJS 
olimp. The on-sL^i 
comfortably minimal 
been the case 
work, but the final 

Sc'tair"""™' 

If was in 1936 that ^ 
P^iiblishcd his first thrilkr^ 
riontier. He was then 
of his time that our lint, 
just caught up will) hlr^B 
other thriller writer wj 
long can this be said. 


. . . and others 


r.:ierp‘Er.s:'br; simitar ft Calk, p-s whole style as a biblio. ^hole mass of material In Ihe bib- 

from the penetrating jnsiclus® of S'vcs authority to Hos^phy is reduced to order by an 

Aeieaed £.««v.t. Instead, that fen- opinions he now frequently meticulous and well 

lure may prove' to be the wide- cruxes which most thought-out index of forty-eight 

spread translating of EJiol during «'’t«i'ily do concern the collector : o"? notices, for example, 

the 1950s nnd I9(>0s not only into example, that Eliot's jiistlfica- th^t thc entire extraordinary range of 


lending -poets and critics in those Ltcnilly since Gnilup him- '‘'"tseir etnenzed upon a table? 

languages nnd literatures fsuch ns tot located any other num- Browsing through the index con- 

Jun-zabur6 Njshiwaki nnd Motoliiro copies ; or that the typo- Pt« the feeling thnt indeed 

Fukase in Japan, or OlHl Tamer srapliicol variations, other than the was Ihe age of T. S. Eliol. 
nml Can YUccI in Turkey), indicat- S‘‘®PPf5! “mounlnin" in Professoj Gallup now oRcrs iis n 

mg-lhc metap^hpr is not fneant to 339, in the first i^itlon of The book of 414 instead of 177 pages: 
bo facetious— Ehols ncbievemcnl of iffwrf “are without sigmfi- ._j . u ■ 

the status of on Inlcrnnlional Grand determining priority of P®rfeotion is not to be expected 

Master. printing". . . of n work of such detail and com- 

Certainly the enlarged . section Scholare; likewise, will wdcome P/o^^y* The following four catego- 
“D"' concerned with translations is *he assiduity with which Professor omission are Inevi- 

one of the conspicuous features of Gallup has followed the lead given ^ unfamiliarity 

‘h® pioneering studies of EUofs ‘^e conventions and typogra- 
oresent^* K Woodward, phy of languages normally remote 

earlicT^hWlv-lwd English sluijlies (thus, Profes'- 

to 681 (each with the trnnslnlor ElS^!^incftSnnl /i? undotted "i", his 

. CiireCully. WentiHeiiy, compared o™coSra Z " breaihings are not 

262 *. and to -acliieve n mt'AMiioA wj.-..- - r i . ealirely correct, and his roimini7fl. 


. ;a«uu 8 iiitiiuiuii HS.IS ^one uie tirst to describe in the TLS ^ 'n'P^smiiuy oi re- 

.nollce <4 for example, that the sec* November 7, 1968)* note of the ®“®Wng ail one's notes against the 

(ion; includes onq Japanese item— printer as well as the publisher of W."®** W. Bateson's Essays in 
Ensekt A translation of "Pre- each book; liberal quotation from Js published In Oxford 

DUe% TlklVl .nnl fniinyl Im .Ji.ai ■, .. . and nor T.nnr1nti^< - _.»Um 


1 wj. j-ic- . eavii ddok; iioerai quotation from mi y^iuru 

*— not found in the dusldackets, as well as author's London); omissions— the 

Si?* Professor .notes,* of statements -indicating the “JP^l mlllhg of ail ip the blbllogfa- 

GaMup hns had to ; organize the Iptentlon '* underlying the bublica- *“>^self.^of minute Items that 

Qf the book, or die presence of neverthel^s achieved notoriety 
^ ~ , : , I textual revision; and lastly, notes of* 13-Jine letter, In 

Speciglist I nuspnnts— for ekample by Leonard 

■ . m fifiH \/iVainta* mA iL^.* m L^i. $■ 19304 fttlftCKinff K. . M. T?nrttlAi<*a 


Specidlist 

Booksellers’ 

Announcements 


tinted, one tei^ this has ^ 

■ jjtt&p, M^WOit A been due not to the dlfficully of finally. 

®T ■ 6^11 : (though *0. 

^ S£ll one notes with some alarm ’ 

iJl) ' ■ -ii ' » • • statement in iiis iqlroducUop that 

" ^ Unnlr^ publishers now refu»\ 

MfQyKS ' give, details conceniitig number of btfted'-StwLh 
. tVe fmve recently cditipljed - ; WF* ,Prlu^ '-J so muph as ;to ca£ Of the sheer ^ 

■. ^”®f®J^®oMy‘^Prisingi la 9 k ;of in-, the bulk o^ the 
' aiid^s^ol£?!h. . , ^®* : .9. bn ihe part . MLSLihJK 


•, , , " ,1 I 

DilloH^s 


Books 


:: ,, v Of Jterary . historians- and biogrt^ . Xhffto 
\ Fpr books o,i dflaca£Siip and .l.;, . v , 0 h. Ihe - .iriodern , 

;^per|ehce!ftjoitie Ch snd opllecturs ^are, and 

BOOKS FRO^ GERMANY ^| . ^ 


BOOKS FROM GERMANY 

I WllHIn WuihIc* 

. . Ptsaw Bend Vou|- odlar to 

uuuu voNiKflOaiaK / 

BiiBMifnAene, KurlUntenaemm SOS 
. ; • . -'•'^•;.eer)l*.WlB' • 

■’ PAydlile'iri Lpndea,BBnlc, . 

< • . ;• M' , : "flCGOvtii ' ■ ' 

u. '' • -'i '• 7 , 1'i •••,,' 

■ ) ' I .V-'- "• •il' V- ,• ''.'..ii f.i 


j PATRICIA CARI.ON ; 
i Hie Souvenir 

! I91ipp. Hodder und Stoughton. 21*. 

5 Two sohoolgirls meet when hitch- 
hiking. One of them, it .seems, turns 
I thief nnd miirilci'cr, and four vears 
, Jator, after the iiolice have long 
fafied to, the si.sicr of the dead man 
I tries to find out Which girl it was. 

. Miss Carlon, one of the belter 
Australian crime writers, has done n 
calm, cleverly misleading job on this 
one. 

; MICHAEL INNES : 

Death at the Chase 
175pp. Gollancz. 21.s. 

The introduction of null Bobby 
Appleby, son of the prc.'ii Sir John, 
really add* nolhing to Michael 
Inne.s‘s Inst two books, which arc be- 
ginning to need something more than 
culture 'and urbanity. Nor is the 
single gimmick, though till too com- 
mon in books otlior ihuh Mr. fnnes’s, 
enough Ip make <lclective fiction out 
of the wrid goihickry this author enn 
now churn out on his h«id. 

MTCIIAEL KENYON i 
Hic 100,000 Welcomes 
190pp. Collins. 25s. 

This time it’s a doggedly farcical Irish 
story of the wildly improbable thcH 
01 a national monument, written In 
the Caryl Brahms manner. though not 
up to It. But Michael Kenyon has 
Been good enough in' his earlier books 
tor us to p ut up with a spot of slack. 

EDMcBAIN: 

Shotgun 

1,59pp. Hamish Hamilton. 21s. 

Not at all a^bad McBain, though in 
(his latest 87th Precinct story we 
readers are not so dumb that we do ' 
not guess pretty early who shot the 
"?®s^‘ly and why. Looks 
uxe B«t Klmg s going to gel hitched 
any which day. 

EDMUND McGIRR i . 

Death Pays the Wages 
188pp. Gollancz. 25s. 

Mr. McGirr has some trouble with 
the language when. using bis profes- 
«Mal detective Piron* in England, 
but none with, the plot which is gaily 
complicated, what .with the Senator, 
Mafia, the PlU, and a nubile 
-pathologist,' But London taxFldrivers . 
c^ndt seO: their passengers in' a 
mirror.: 

.D.i.OUVYj 

Never Ask a Ponceniah 

17^, .GoUbbcz, 25s, ... 

it is tq meet i. good 
yew detective hovhllstT Mr. Oli^y • 

■ P^jicemail - is Aollftg ' 
SUMrlntendent HolHs: who, because 
of Operate unhappiness in hk own 




A . v»t4awiii6as 111 ure'own 

tamily,'cares what happens to young 
coiw^ed, both 
priyaWy,. :Whoa 

‘ . uy. !>• V;. •••) -''ii:;- i'* - • 

• n .1 .- ;v.; 



has killed an old wonuji 
commiHed suicide. T«|(, 
t»al suspects make finsi 
surprising, but Ihe pain 
covering of long-past «i 
motives, as well as recttia 
the best Irudilion of 6dkia 
galory doicciion. lf,sssNs 
wc meet Hollis again, sta 
that things will have getit 
him at home, . . 

ALFRED AL\RIN: . j 
Rise with the Wind 
248pp. Hcitiemami. Xt 

A hard professional stiTii 
fe.«wlonnl spy, defil}' 
greater horrors of llx 
War with currem everislit 
South American republic ^ 

VIN PACKER: r 

Don't Rely on Gcnliifti ' 
209pp. Macmillan. & . ! 

Quite an aimising Anierinii 
far H.S the astrology F 
cMpccinlly the notion of i 
twins; bill not so fUQQyo') 
live with its murders. - 

RICHARD MARTIN 
Merry Go Round 
182pp. Cassell. 25fc v: : ' 

A pleasant— pleawM;^ 
nasty deaths ?— y«. ^ 
Amopjean story 
airline hostess is pursiwS; 
by the lawyer hero W-J 
heroine. ! 


and Arcliitectiire 
,iM DEREK. Histone Aivhi- 
IfPfUeds. 96pp. NcwxhmIc 
(T yae: Oriel Press. 21s. 
vr,Tovvn Hull proudly rises 
now in the throes of 
|«newal, Mr, Linslrimi. a 
^ lbs rity, reveals mucli ei.se 
(jiMural quality in an appar- 
; Lnpromidng selling. Few 
|,r«iwi worthily represemed; 
id and .Adel Church 
^j]i; Temple Newsam tseven- 
^.jiilury (ind laler); St. J»^hn's 
i Briggaie tscventcenih-ccn- 
[j)NomianShaw); Roundhay 
Vlirshall's Mills tUonomi); 

by Pearson, Bodiey und 
l»l sindeenth-ccnuiry men : 
A'v pub ; Edwnrdiiin 
ind art-nouveuu electric 
•T& uirvcy stops at 1914. 
Aoiogruphs arc punicuiariy 
■ ^Itig out detail. The 
itd>fo-backs are going down 
tood riddance — but much 
umg k under ihreui. Mr. 
ituok will be, as .Sir John 
jijfi rn his furcworil, ” an 
b ' to Leeds people and 
Mwhnt.is at riski 

(kiNALD. ll'hislier Land- 
niStii'iCQpes. 87pp. Barrie 
.Iwlliffi The Cresset Press, 
raiioD with the Freer Gal- 
Ark Smithsonian Insiitu- 
VuWDgton D.C. £.5 5s. 

•f Whistler's most character- 
though not those most 
'ipfi)du«d, are in Amci ican 
and thls_ album of excel' 

. I^iont is es(wciiilly wcl- 
,■ wiving the r'KhiKss in 
flf i« Freer Cinltory of An . 
w«Dd other .sources in the 
fiimous ciims 
'. *’ Nocturne ' in 
*■ Gold IS one of many 
inilMr-absti'jict iiocturnex 
^ JWrLs in which Whistler 
JJjJisite slmplificiiiion. Mr. 
"WMy an artist and nrl 
-vjvld and at the 
•til-balanccd appreciation 
. and achievement. 


I to need the timing and facial cxpic.s-* 
sions of ihc raconteur ui make their 
proper etl'ect. Aiul. unroriunsilcly. 
hardly a hint of what it is about Ihe 
scries, the original conception of 
characters like Ena .Sharpies. Hlsic 
«iTnnncr and Annie Walker, that lia.s 
iniidc Ihem nalioii:il insiiiulions 
i 

Eductition 

Nihimt. W. R. (hdiloit. Higher 
Etincaiion. I^emaiul and Response, 
26l'pp. 'I'tivisiock Publications, t2, 
1‘his hook publishes certain of the 
papers delivered to a seminar of soino 
iwcmy-five diKlingiiishcd reprcscnia- 
livex of universities in lingland. the 
jUnilcd .States and Canada, who met 
in December l%8 for :i week's di.s- 
cuitsion of coiilemporary prtiblems in 
higher educution. Most of (he 
descriptive m.ilcrial is not new hut 
the conH'ibiiLors often have the 
knack of putting trends into jKrspecr 
live. Our own Richard Hoggart is 
particularly good at pinpointing 
some of the changing uililudes to 
mdralily- - like the rejection of the 
competitive society which underly 
many of our present iliscontenis. 


4 



and Memoirs 

'«PP. Robert Hale. 50s. 
f'^Mr.-.Jdbson considers, 
an Elizabethan 
.^r^oved". and it. 

J^slerday he recalls 
STanibIc. It makes 

often nmusing. ■ 
of (he ecccfrtrics 
i,l&^o'k ^parsonages, , 
Wy mdividual Par- 
..J’Vrialesworlh. friend 

Archbi*/p.of. 

InL^Jy'pour, .UFjoon- 
eJSJSli /ouod among 
P*^ovldes some 


varico ^or 

I :)(5^;^.vPBr Variety;' 

-of Ihe 
W .the Public 

J^iil^.cntjtlBd'to - 
V". ■ 'i"' •' 

Wv' 


History 

Asimn, C. Ltiniiishire, The First 
Industrial Society. 190pp. Helm- 
fdiorc Local History Society. £2 5k. 
iPnpeiback, 2Ss.), ' 

.A collection of some ilfiy contem- 
puiary prints, handbills amt cartoons 
illustrates this study of l.aiicasliire 
during the Iiuluslrial Revolution, 
which transformed a remote district 
of Engiaiid into the mamifaclurlng 
centre of the workl and ui the same 
time hroughi so many new- prob- 
lems into the lives iif the people. 

<ilusi.PiM, M. S. lEdilor). Calendar oj 
the Manuscripts of ihe most 
llonourahic The Marques'^ of 
Sirlishnry preserved ai llaifield 
House, llert/onl,\hire. Pari XX 
(A.n. I60K). 454|ip. I-I.M. 

" .Stationery Office. III). 

WitI) this volume the calemlariiig of 
the great maiuiscripi collection at 
Hatfield by ilte Historical Manu- 
scripts Ciommission hriiig.s ii.s to the 
year IfiOK. The main preoecikpar 
lions of Robert C'ceii's correspunl 
dents in ihal year are miilined in hi^ 
introduction by Dr. Owen, who 
succeeds the lute M- S. Ciiuscppi as 
editor. At home there were llie em- 
barrussing rinancial straits of a lavish 
and cxlriivugant king, uikt the argii- 
inent.s over the status of Scots in the • 
newly nnitcsl kingdom. From abroad 
came II flow of ictter.s from the 
onvoy.s in Madrid and liriKscIs, the 
former much harassed by ilic Tnquisi- 
tiun\ interference with F.ngtish mer- 
chants. 

A lighter note is touched in the 
correspondence about Briluin'K . 
Bourse, Cecil's new exchange in the 
.Strand which so annoyed the City 
merchunts, Cecil's secretary objects 
to its proposed decoration with 
statues of the twefve apostles, (:' loo 
like church work for this world"), 
but Salisbury apparently in.sisted, for 
he n subsequently informed' that “ of 
all twelve I have gotten the true por- 
traits 

Complaints arc heard that the 
monarch U too busy writing answer* 
to papist polemical literature, which 
lie should leave to Lancelot 
Ajulrewex :and the other hUhops-' 
did the; royal author, one wonders, 
have a hand in Ahdrewos's celebrated 
Toriiira TortL published the follow- 
ing year . Oq the other side, a 
minister at Chipping Norton is rey 
ported to Qeci! fgr disloyal insinua* 
tipas in pubUcly praying that; nit 
Majesty's tieurl should oe 4dEn^ 
frail (Kipery. The volume Is fiilly 
reference 'and indexed. 

PoRTea, Enid. Kft'/drfim CainbrUl^r. 
Illustrated ,by Glynn ' Thomas^ 

. 38pp., ptenDis DoflMp. 21s. . . v | 


Ntr.iw hats and moiiNiuchod oal^^ 1 cl 1 
at Grassy Corner. In iho^c winters, 
people could skate fifty miles :i day 
oil frozen river :mJ fen, Enjoyuhle 
town V. gown dcnias went on into 
me IH7(H, hjllowed hy protests :ibniii 
women joining ilic imiversilv. Some 
or the drawings are ovcr-hinciful; 
the camera inighi have made « better 
iword of late Victorian Cambridge. 

I he text is by the curator of the f'nm- 
bridge Folk Museum. 

Music 

I.MNO, Davi-. T/if Souiiil of Our 

Time. 1 98pp. Shced aiul Ward. 

.L5s. 

Mr. Laing's start i.s promising— a 
simple but intriguing hl-ilory of 
minstrel shows, the mcchanies of 
selling sheet music, the cross- 
breeding between popular music, folk 
music and jazz. .Some of his 
generalizations about jazz could mis- 
lead_ bill, overall, the inlrocliietory 
section— "The Media and the 
Music ’' -i.s one of ihe least preten- 
tious essays on the topic. 

Thereafter, wc enter a verilablc 
madhou.se of Iheorclicid word- 
building. Up jump T. W. Adorno, 
Roland Barthe.s. McL.uhan and Jules 
Henry. None achies'e.s ideological 
hegemony .xnd so wc are left with a 
kind of "notes toward a theory" 
book, lull of attempted analyses that 
arc not really attached to defined 
ends. Thi.s is a pity because Mr. 
Laing —unlike some other current 
pop iheori/crs is never dclibcratcly 
mannered. He could probably write a 
good, uncomplicated history, which 
would he most useful. 




with.R banquet for.. 14,000 poor on. 

. FarkeFs- Piece V aho the xlte on Good i , 
FfidaySii: w|e told, of family skip; . 
tdof iMriu^ arhi^ coptmtied up. to., 

!l 93 Pj : .Yoine are imaginary .scenes 

dk 'Stoufbfldge fFujr. . Pidu^ Mon-i 
.duji; ofi li'am* pa'^sing Kmg\ und 


Parapsychology 

Li-iiibridui.. T, C. The Monkey’s 

Tail. l42po. Koutlcdgc and Kcgnn 

Paul. £1 I0.S 

B^lnning with a speculative aecounl 
ol the wiheel-hoiisc people of the 
Hebrides, Mr. Letlibridgie describe* 
the findings of Velellu spirans. a fiat 
jellyfish which has a little sail that 
can cany it into iho wiind. This 
started his belief that "some niind 
of tHie same general tyipe as the 
h'limnn mind " hod dcUhci-iilcly de- 
signctl it and led iiUimutcly to hks 
rejection of l^iiiwinisiii, for whiuh 
he oilers an iillernative explanalion 
in the 'cxislcnec of ' exirhscnsory 
perception. 

In the second pan of the book the 
lesiiUs obtained from some branches 
of parapsychology are. examined. 
Extrasensory perception, hyipnoa'.s, 
lc<lepathy. psychometry, ghosts and 
apparition.s arc diwussed and much 
attention -is .paid to the use of a 
home-made pendulum as.n divilning 
rod. Made by attaching two yards 
of thread to a tin. wooden sphere 
and fastening the other end to a 
short cylindrical rod. the letter could 
be -rolled around in the band, so rais- 
ing or -lowering the ball on . the . 
thread. Tihis. it is daimed, can 
termlnc the presence of many things 
including polours, metals, .trees, la- 
scets, points of Die compass, fife and 
If^t, aH of which have coiKbmt 
“ratos". the -rate being. the ''Icogtl) 

. of cord betweea the top of the ' bob 
the ba!'j, and the. bottom of the rod 
used as a windlass H is su^sted.: 
that measurement can be applied lo 
magic and thalijnagic.ean reveal con- 
crete objects which are concealed 
from the operation qf the fjve seosqs. 

The art of dowsing has long b^en . 
practised and accepted with varying, 
degrees of credulity: The. author's, 
use of a hohie-niude pendulum ;ex- 
tendii: the study to (he Ibca|ipn bf;a-,; 
wider range of bbjdnsj 'eadb of which i 
demands a particular length of cord. 
Further cxpnrf menial : work Ja.qlsarly V 
.ne^sary.eMedaliyin jrdaiionto, the 

revelation of bbiocls dbneialdd from ; 
(he seniKs and 16 (jie inlerpreia^ion 
of the oscillations and gyrations of - 
tbe qoi^. The iiccbum of aariicr 
work iff variqps fields makes Jnt^L- 
ing ireadingiaqd' if 
that the oxiitence of .oxlrasonso^ ■ 
poft'ersinbome individuals cannot m 
dismiss^ as Superstition. Ii is dlfq* : 
cult, however, to accejpt the vJe\y. that n_ 
such powers need nfl«ssarl|y;coirtuct. ; 

wi& iheorha df nsiural 

arid ■>^lhe survival of the filtesl Jr 
with the general inierhr«rahBA.v' I"-®- 
CTOlulionairy paiterii. . , -i 


Rnilway.s 

1-SSI.UV, R, J., ;,Mi| .h-MKIVSlIN, 17. 

The IMS CtHhJi ;y.v-/y.r7. 

I.54|ip. Ian Allan. O I.Sv 

An exlrt-incly ilutsiilcil and welt-iMiiv 
triitud survey nl the coaches curri- 
<loi- :inil iion-jurridor kitchen, (lin- 
ing aiiii huliul cars .-iiiJ comnicrcial 
vansol vmious kiiuls proihjccd by ihu 
f«>iiiici- I..M..S. Railway. With gi-ciii 
devotion the iiiiilioi-b chan the 
changes in design, lighting, furnish- 
ing iiml lettering. .Some very h.'ind- 
somc stock was built and some less 
iippciiling, but the shifting fa.shiuns 
in decor, seating and window alioi- 
incni arc always fa.soinating. The 
setjling designs provitle the regular 
rail traveller with much food for 
ihoiight: are railway carriages really 
any morecumfortahle than they were 
forty years ago ? 

Sport 

Vi'Nahi.us, Ri)iii;K r. The li.\perieuted 

Anpler. h I pp. The Antrobus P rcss. 

12 2s. 

The EsperU'iie'd Angler: or 
//MpmrV/ first appeared in I6b2. iiinc 
years after Izaak Walton’s master- 
piece Tilt! Compleat Angler, and 
Robert Vennblos received a icsli- 
ninnial letter from his more rainous 
predecessor, who had seen the book 
jn mmiu.scnipt, and which appu.'ired 
in (he fir*l edition. It is interesting 
to note (ho conlrnsl hulween l/.aak. 
the gentle dieiimer, und Colonel 
yenuhlcs, the Pi'irliamcnturian sol- 
dier, as shown in their i-MpccLlvc 
work*, Venables, obviously an ac- 
complished fisherman, appears to 
be the fore-ninnor of our priiulical 
.mgling writers of today— rods 
and lincb, dies and biitls, 
methods, weather, &c.. but some- 
how missing the Wnltoniiin magic 
of fishing's background of nature. 
Not the letisl interesting fealiire 
of the present reprint (the hook 


5.3.70 TLS : 


has not been repi'iiuod tnr Mile 
lo the general public since 1X27) is 
Ihe excellent biographical skcicti iif 
r»»loncl Venables by a slcscciulani, 
Mr. £.’. (j. .A. Parker, with its glinipNCS 
ol .soKliering in tihe Civil War. m 
Ireland, and in Ihe ill-laicd Miv 
paniola expedition. 

1'opogrnph.y 

Mucjiii-.s. PiNNiniumNi-.. Kent: A 
Shell Guide. 176pp. Lahcr .md 
I'aber. .ttfs. 

Ihc Shell Guides, with their mad 
maps, photographs and ga/ciiccr 
covering each town and village, .ire 
well designed for the louring motor- 
ist, and while the Kent has been 
wholly rewritten and cxpuiidcd the 
general format is that of the original 
edition of 1935, The aiilhur did not 
live lo complete his revision and the 
task hns been finished hy Mr. John 
Piper, wlu) also contributes nuny of 
Ihc photographs which happily con- 
vey the Kentish scene in all its varioly. 

Wine and Food 

Parker, Nrtta. Hesi Dishes irom 
Europe and the Orient. 2.s.5pp. 
Faber and Faber, 56s. 

Ncltu Parker ofifers a selection of 
uncomplicated recipe* from .sixty 
dilfercnt countries, not including 
England, divided about equally 
between Europe -and the Middle and 
Far East. This is ,t pleasunily un- 
fussy book that docs not ask for iin- 
po.s.sibfc ingredients or great cxlru- 
vagance and includes .in informuiivc 
section on exotic herbs and *ea*on- 
ings. Its use could iiiCrodiicc a 
welcome variety of new flavours lu 
the tables of most households. The 
book hns one irritating feature which 
could have been eliminated with a 
little extra planning. Nearly every 
second page mu*l be lurncd over In 
the mkidle of a recipe— a fact in- 
furiuling to the lloury-handed cook. 


Nominated as a 

National Book A ward winner 

in the United States 

ZAPATA and the 

Mexican Reydlu tidh 

JOHN WGMAGK JR 

In this important book in Thanles. imd - Hudson’s * Library oF' 
American Studies*,. it gifted Harvard historian examines the part 
- played by.Emilisiio'Zapata.and'tlie peasrims of Morelos in their 
struggle to sustain the ideals of the Mexfpan Revolution of 1910. 
In a text which coniams Source niaCerial and an invaliiublo biblipt 
graphy. Profbssor'Wqnlnck' has thrown new Ijgbt on the Mexican ' 
- Revolution and the ineii Who established the inoderiirepubllc. ‘i 

■ ProFe§sor ^oinack*s ainal^^ of the origins and cour.se of 
Zapata’s, reypliition is a- superb piec^ of historical ‘Writing,* 
The' Times UteraiyySxippfetH^^^^ 

‘The definitive slijdy of ;ZaiiaU . . Wqmack may indeed 
have written a minbr cla&jc /- York tfnies Bodk Beyiew . 

feat of , , W;o^ack;has nneanrivi 
jig; for , the . iiiSfiiMy it^iias . ' of Mekicd i as %■ 

ciyiHzatiori/-. 

iti ITie New Tor^^ ■ ;■■■ ■■ 4 -‘H ■ ■j 

, With pagesj ■ '£4, 4s _ 
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The Times 
Literary 
Supplement 

is the only 
truly 

international 

literary 

journal 

Appeantig every week. The Times Literary Stipplcnieni 
IcoKn. ihc interntiiionni literary scene, keeping you up to 
^duie with puhlicaiions in many languages. 

. With ihousHiids of new booLs being publislicd cadi 
week Ihroiigiioul ilic world, it Is diOkiiU Tor you Lo know 
about (he most imporiam ones. The T.L.S., which calls 
on reviewers from all over the world, makes sure that yb\l 
are kepi int'oriped. 

iL is es.scnliul rending for authors, publishers, teochersi 
academics imd anyone (o whom books are imporuint.' 

To havo Tlw Tiim Liicrary Supplement delivered lo 
you coch week, please fill in ihe coupon below and scud it 
■lo;- 

The Subscription Manager 
The Times Literary Supplement 
c/o any of the following addresses 

CANADA' • ' ’ 

The Times Cnimdinn Service Division, Box 490. King Ciiy, Onturio, 
Cnnndu, 

I'-RANCE 

The Times OMce, S.rnc Ha|d\ 7 ^ Paris 9c, Fi^ioe. 

Great BRITAIN ; • ' 

The Times, Prlnilng fibitsc Stfuare, London E.C.4. . 

G.S.X ^ . 

[Tillies Newsrapci-s ofTifoat Britain Inc., 201 Euai 4Znd Strecl, New 
York, N,Y. 10017, U.S.A. 

[SCANDINAVIA ; 

The TlriiCH SubscriPlion Agency, c/o Ddibk BJoddistribution, 
HovcdViial&giidc, !t,.CtopenlhiB»ni K. . . 

annual SUBSdUPtlON RA fES 

lAitslrtiiln SI2iS0 , lialy ....... 9000 Lire 

lAuturia .....ii.-'.; 360Sch. Snpan s^Ycn 

iBcigium.. , Ko."y» ...,..KKh.ioo.oo 


‘Chilnda i $16.S0 (S.MnlJ) Letanon '£L46 

tSIB.OO by AlrFreighl) Malaysia ....... k,...MS44.00 

jDeninark lOBlu: Nevhtilnnds ........... S2DPL. 

£B6.0D New Zealand . , . ; . . . .NZS12.SO 

I'livnad S8.00p'tnk.. Norway . . . J i 104 Kr. 

France 76 fr. Porhigol , .dOOGse: 


Qepniiny , . ; i $2 t>.M. 

Cllmha. Cedis.1490 

QiV’ul Briinin. . .. . .. .£S VH, Od. 

(Overseas £5 12s. 8d.) 

Greece 430 Or 

India i... 104 Abs.' 

Irnn.. lOBQ Rial 

Iretandi l £5 1?s. Od. 

UMoi •...•.,,.•,£1 S0.00 


Sovilb Ahrka I(> Rds. 

Spain iQOOpsis. 

Sudan i.i..-....-......;.£S5.TO 

Sweden.; ;75 Kr- 

SwilzerlamI i .... , . .6S.OOfr; 

TJirkcy ..:..£T130.00 

US.A. .. ....... S15.50 

|$i7.on.b^' Arr.Preidit) 
Zambm i . V ; > . Kw; 10.00^ 


The Tales itiiaicd abo>v apply, bnly in' crscs where exchange pemissidn. 
If nocossnry. Iwis been gninleft,,., , . : • : ■ • . 


Please- enter- n year’s aubaerlpilbn^i.i»ui^;i6^.TO^ 

uTbUAhv suppLtfMBKT-dn lity l^lMiir. ; 

NAMIS M. m'lVnI I «.n 


■I ADDRCRS * a ■ *|«a » I sad ^ 4 V Na • * • ■ 
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■ COUNTRY t ,v . . 

I . !• I.*'* lii'* ■ 

I Q 1 eiudti&c I.. . ■ ^ . .'t.i'. ■ • • . 1 j . ■ ji'< 1 1 '« 

I Plea!)e.^nd 'me nnTMcftyl' 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
l-DUCATION COMMiriF.F. 

MU I.JVNil I'AUK rnLII'UI OV 
riiucAWS ^ 
ChiiromSl ull(^. HIICV, 
Piinclpnl. A II. Illicit. M.A. 

A niHii <ii wornun le^u'icd ulili .iPPi('> 
pdme (iiia|lPc/iilnn, fur ilu POM <>f 
ASSISTANT l.lllli.VKI.\N In Ihi: CuHl-IH' 
llPiii)., Sjl.irs. :iuti(iiinii v> giinlincu. 
Iluii, uiij ,-«paiiniL, uiihin raiiur Ll.l.ui- 
fl.^'r.* p.-i iinni'ffl 

I'liilli.’i dd.iw .nd iirpkS«lu>ii irtinis 
f-i'm_jM^ Pfliii'ipii; 

C'AMlirRWIvLL-WAVMRLF^' 
RKGIONAI. lJURAKV 

rAMiirnivi.iL. virroiii.s .<i2d 
AUSI'HALIA 

Mllimtl'N'S SI'UVKI-.S iihuakian 
pill Mvlhiiiimt'k l.irili:ii •mhiirh.in 
uniiL. fi mlk. finni .-l|i unlA- Tninl 
pApiiliiliAn llO.iVHl. 

lliillr, : lUspuntihle In i hicl l.itiriiniin 
(I'l nuiurihb. wltctiun •iihl JUixt cnniiol. 
‘iiHir ir.ilnlny, rcfcruncc und hihlkwronhlv 
H-ark mid ctKnilun iielitlKc* In Kb* 
lion III ituifc will. (hlIdKii, ittn.iKH. 
Pii'cnu nnd icuchei. In Ceair.il nius fuiir 
bruiWhnu fi ehlldren', niiilf. Chlldreni 
eiiil T.'tniiK lv)«Uiirii] VJi-idMi. Sclicdiiiv 
III iiuilis 3(111 Pii rv.,iie.i 
OuiililtL-alluflS . A.I. A. or igulii.knl: 
(onsldemhlc knoMlcdiw vhlMren's 
Itieniurc ; (ipctlvnce u. * kvninr pi*3h 
Umr. 

Aiihni : To is* ii;Br>|l..|.Hl i iioi ks, lluri 
kd.lMi m.-i iiiuium 
App'IcailoPk : luChlei I llirmijn 


CHARTF.RF.il INSURANCE 
, INSTITUTK 

:i< Alddiniunnuii-. C L.1 
JUNllik ASSISTXNI' (cglllKd (Or 
hiiki ipt-eltii llhr.iii. OPriviiinUK* lot 
WdfiWil. M«t IMtaiy (spedence *a 
.dnjBisui,-, bill ■III apjulcdnt «uiuiiid 

inviiri- i-mplui'ixdii IvfoM dulKd on iu 
lall*llm( inilnlnj hukU I<( (■iniidcASi 
Lunahrun vuiioiivr, fltc^dui week 
Sefnii In n«nid.in(( «lih ea. mid 
(tforIcaM. bill nui jc ihan LU^ ul 
lie )>. <S2n Ul i<4<. 

.Vvp'ldiilQfu «dh aeiiK« ul IV.U Hittttt 
l>. inc bwrfinn. mmlwd •• C anlld«n m< 

CHELSEA COLLEGE OF 
SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

(UNIVmSITY 01- LONDON! 
APPl.ir ATIONS arc iQ.litd fioni lii< 

diiitb oiiARtiiRrn lIiihMianL roi 
•'isisi.vNT liE 

L*bndi4iu« iiUMild )|i>w in tiunniiri at* 
.Irdc, alul ilmiild Kiu expetkat-e uf iisn> 
drtnk llhryry 9grk. 

ncturdhii i«i (werurvM uu tuU 
',11.340 lu EU1IIIIJ.IUS plii« LM lundon 
Alluwancc. 1-.S4>.U. (umuanuMinii. 
.TiirilMi dfinlii on regtim. 

L■‘^.l'P'Mln^ lu llie Llbiarlnp, CMhci 
‘CulInK of Nvionn end Tcchnolui,. Klan< 
;rnj Kuiid. I.•ll■d»n, VVt.l, b> liiili Mnniil, 
ivni _ 

COUNTY BOROUGH OF 
I HASTINGS 

PUHLIC UORARV 


KLLAND URBAN DISTRICT 
COUNCIL 

, DEPUTY LIBRARIAN 

eiullullir piu.idr* • 
^PKMatHe KIVIM «M. ShKMHh 


.MMni.i.i luvilurx • 

foapKaeotm kivuc nM. shrm^ 
farMifdsidBUiBa l,H<irais' ”d A!i!!Tiai. 
ralUer. adatniiieii a Uw euniiai iib- 

(III) ,bild ihije hrjBcn llhrtilre lull mod. 

em I^Wnnt .«nibr«cbu, a n,tird Jimiirv 
,iiiid man, euliunl ictMlv,. ■ 


,.miiSS?‘7Sl,u7uT5ilW 

. , Tlie pm HI UcpiHy Llbrj'ten lui 'IV.' 
Vttm aU tiM Lounell wok u 
dr (tniHMi— one Merer. - 
'pwTSly.iiiieliljM tun In novieKn, un< 
oiodern (n mnbok. 
SB? lupmutwi lupM. 

!>lw biu imiB man and aiplori and Ul> 
''ihto ■*«. urenivf ol .Kis( 9 « lo iho pnlk 
1|c UitMih ad llhfo^ and arti'itrWdei 

M"f In ■ mofcin. Sfi^ni 
' .iM*ln Krrlnn, a um1L|o<*ii (dm.',' 

r .*S8!V. ,0»*df. , «9M/li,|.T0., 

.m 

^ulnleni' of nt'elk . .nouiltii ' 

('ttuUiJI oauwi. Wtanj', Yo^Mr 


riiK uNivERsrrv of hull 

■SINItlH IIHKARV ASsISIANT 

Aj'i'lk me in.lud lui II I'llSI 

m SI NKIK lllIKkKX AS.SISTAN‘1 In 
till' iKuiil'liioii' dlilMiin III iliK Ili3iiir<iii 
Jungs I ll«> ii> P> \u<iMiwlu« l«l April 
Sulur) A l> lllll liSKi l» LIm^JIm 

hmllii;i ri'llmUii'^ shimlu Ih oi«l:iliU'il 
lr,im iHi Kviiisiiiii iv uhi'ni uriilk.illiin 
liHii (iipicM mull bv niude b. I lih Mu'^h 




IlMrlci. 

Sal.iry tcuhin lb* ( ibriifu>n3' Aule. (<i2|i 
in atCiirdiiin lo guulniiiiii.ins iiiM 

cxti'fli'ii.K;. (hmtri«d llbimlum viiu 
iippiiiprlui,' eiP.-rit-niv iioi hr >illi-A-d 
iiilnlli-i Mlililii ifir Hi<|<iii Kill-Ill'-, ul III* 
iiliH 

Kciiiuiiil uipi-n-.*-. i,n<i-«ii l-iduli'a <iliwi>. 
HiiA'i P.->tuhlc m appA'vni mw*. 

Arnltn-lliiu furnu inid furiliei p,.tii(u. 
hi> tfom, the Cinintt Ithianun. founiy 
Llbfuix, UeodguirKM, firuniiiur .Seliuol 
l.uni*. Nt.iihilk'nnu, Xnrk.hir. ||. uh'ni 
ilici' Mniilil hi- rdiirniJ iim hur then li-ili 
Murch, ]<ri). 

RpurRT .X.^MOrill-.liSpfif3N. CUrk 
ul w Caiiiiit- r^uned. 

SOMERSEC COUNTY 
COUNCIL 

. CriUNTY LIBkAKV 
ASM/'lSSAaiAN. XVlASUiMB* 

All‘l.irANI> eh I h- .miiibi. 

tliialiikd U ifliKifflbi- li viMill ii.«n alih 
" mill buih llbiui, lintel .miI i|u- .,fe" 

H'aothK* j| Ranweli jii.i 
Lhcddm mid <1 hii»y i>i|.nn< Ithnui. 

«« libnir, #1 Cludiiar i, in ihc di.iun 
slttS*. Th. Mliiry I, A P. llt/IVj «.i«. 
ine Hiuri uieurdine m qualiluniiuDi and 
eapufk-iKi A i-uIUkI hhi'» itii (.lluwuiitr 
£ C.'.r " 'Hdf»U ulluuiiiuu .iim i(. 

mui-il rxr«-ii'«<> In upi'miid 
ininbu dcijili *nd !ippil<.,||,.„ 

Iruin ihi- Cudaiji Libftiili>n. «. nnmi 
Uhiur». M..uni »r«(i, Hfidd<*uirr. S.im"'- 

SOMERSCl' COUNTY • 
COUNCIL 



k\.P7-*i rliii a flavd loAunu uod untiMic/iiu 
dWgtwiKc flt iK rnciMii tii'ili wr Imoum 

'bnpM 11*11 ,1 i0( and pusion u 
«•"*?' iiflhi- ' '*«""«ol (xpcniiit 

THE SLADE FILM 
niTARl'iMENT 

aa'VlI'r • , ^-Al AUKlV'l-H 1m an 

n.n K.i piuird i.,,iiciuira kiHi ,iKbH« 
blni.riapi Llbriiiliins 
*bo nine «onic kn<i*kaii uf ibd U iii . 
.-in invvftbi In iMni. and aii-aUa i.. v'nik 

J- .p **.'??!?"' ^'•**'* hub IMW . Uai? 

ijirsUy Inline. Ui>**i .s, . W.r 

BOROUGH OF 
Ifl’AMI'ORU 


Publishing 

Editor 


Koiiilcdgc & Kcgim ptml is looking for r. 
join ihe Compmiy Imer in 1970. ^ 

The post is senior, independcni and tihoUv J 
rheediior appoiiUcd will be expected lonuL. 
coninhulion loom- fuUirc publishing progra^ 
Al piescni wc arc publishing serious booh si, 
range ol educalional and acudcmic Hreaunji' 
willing 10 he led into gencnil. new holds b\ i«f! 
idetis. 

Tlie po.si is not iliouglit of as being D to \ 
Friday : nor is cxiKi icncc In puhlisliing r?uid#i| 
cssentiiil qiialilicalion. 

Pletise vvrile us fully as possible to the 
Roiitledge & Kegun Paul. 68 Carter Unt 1 m 
E.C.4. . ‘ 




WILTSHIRE 
COUNTY COUNCIL 

MiuNiY Kicimt* orvich 
ASSfSlANT AIU'HIVIKV iiui'IU'd 

iiiiiii 1,1 AiiNii'i. -xrrlk-.ini'' ahAuid *<i- 

dmifiuii-, tiiiji dii'l-iilut tn urebit« ndmin- 
l<il(iiliiia «» .liidviru l>,i JliU.miu. Saluri, 
A I' ]/■ •<i,UX i.i ki.x7« pri iinniimi 
AppUs-illnn' foniH I'tuik ul the 

raiindl. r.'uiiniv ll.ill. 1 X.i«>i/ldar, uliiiu* 
.ihii hi Mill Muruh. 

ZOOLOGICAL SOCIEf) OF 
LONDON 

M'SUIII l.lliH XKX -WSlsrANT id* 
•I'lliii* I'll ilii A.ii-'rtv\ Lilv.iri tihteli 
Uj<i ■> ,l"iK i>i«-i iJiJ.lHti itiUiMii and 
■I "Ml III iik ImAsi yji>ilt>a-i'..l lihiiirivi 
III (Hi Hiiriti C-indidiili'ii ,li<iulj be 
libimUlf. »> Usve MviM (be 

'-Xiiifllii ilitiK 'll till I 'iirjtt Asv'tfiuliiiii 

"U .i-iie i.1. at ui ci.lll^ 

"I tl.U< I" tl-*b* .i(i'>i:diiia III tuwinl. 
i.iKi'tis uiij npriieiiie. .i< n>3. per nrli. 
Ntiii.«mii><Ttiii"ii ivi|,i<in s.-lwnii. .Iiarl 
I'lnurii 

.Xri'lii xH'iM,. mil' Hi.- R.inK-, ul !*■• 
iifi'ivi'.- I". Luiibii.iiinent iiiihvi, 
/u'lhipii.il si-<itii "1 tiuidun. Kbiiefii't 
I'lcrk. N.xv I. 

.xl'I't.iCXIlONS -Id' iiiiiu.l iruMi exfwil* 
lined MIAHir.HII) nRHAKI-XNkta 
■III <111 ■nunidKiii' VAl AM X m n Tid. 
du'' lr«tii|iia l.nliipt*. liiHsuirtli. 
Ii-vd* riirilii' piiiUiHi'iM iruni tlie 
ri.-'t In lilt < t|)i<<atiim. I'rliiily nnd 
.All s.iini*' I'lilleifii. Ihiriioiiii. ii-ripi. 
IMS eim. 




Public and University 
Appointments 


riiF. uNivKusirv of 

iMANCIlESTEK 
iNsminL u|. .srii-Ni i- .xNit 
TVi-ilNUUlUX 

’■•''Mleii'afiW 

.Xppli.uiimi, ,ih- in>iii-a I'lir ilic uhuie 
II, -IV imtii i,iiiiiiMi,-j III ihi lam l>ni. 

k.t.i'i (.mii.ii (m Mliilui Ldiii'ifMii 

iiiyrwie Vbv unMIwid ’irtW Be 

Rill rtuii'U'i, iM llir ai.ll id l.'MIS.I.. 
Ill mIiiiI) i|i,v .iiii > 111,1 lui an Inlikil 
n-riiiii >■! i iniinifu. prtM m iciondnwm 
in Ih.' nluolii Id S.riihv -iiid Tei'bnn. 
.Niyi. Siinij.i. lUi j). ,a,r<3. A rtnnl n 
mnnilr will b, u-iiod hi LI Mi.S.1.. i-nm< 
PldinM i*K .* , 1 'ar lerin i.r nppolnmlcni 
Anrtlijiiik mail be iiuilunale ul lliv 

linUvd Kibadoil< ur Ik'IjPiI AhOic pif* 
m.imni Mm, >a niiih-me is in mltu 
inlinlll' 

IJf IIJKI K IN Uim DtNO 
< • vciiHiiMtvs 

l-xivijcnik ■/ .unvenildMbli ''aiiusilty' 
ntby 'Is d»iiwpnj»iR. Id 

.'^1)1 -aUiLiiiui ' dppULbpi'' e*. 
ivi'ii'J Ik hi miiKinrf in iIk Moil- Mcneral 
aii.i lit Buutilii';( r«oiuiRiii> uad l(nu(U'R4 
ibunjeerpcii' - ' 

■ A rvaiiiiv HI till' HpiHiminent 1 . 1 U te 
(lie (iiM) i>( ig.i iciuiliiinmik and ibcir 
nuburnl. cflti'i in ill, iihiicxI- nf- a dc- 
xclniqim vuni'ni.xinn indmlri In n df 
ii'ioninp ioumry. 

, ikHM cMwriensi i4 ii-*ililn& at imiset. 
ally b<pJ Auuld h« doiTdlM but nul 
um-nfin ■ ' ■ 

tl'-t TUIU'li IN OUlLlJlNCi itCK'NCn 
spnll.iiiinni *"uld ha wclMine liimi 
Phiaii'lMe ur uiliir nlvniMt «bo baM 

.wiher.|i3 diwti-i He iiK««Wb1 

•ppUk-ani ihiKiia nr Krvn i.< (iIhM Itw per* 
lotmaiKi' nf maicilah in the vnilrojundni 
bM gModaidc Pf scniifoii ibey would 
Krve. Ic |> dnirpbic iherurwe that diild|. 
ebbia aliould haic *>imi'l(iio»kdM u( UN 


'(RiBliUaM siUi ukual Imlldinil dni-Um 
v-'nuto bu iiierMi. 

rniancflcing •wl«i> in .ilM acbli- 4I..H^ 
*** O-b^u. Lipiianauutlaii tiaJcr 

, Appikiitiiu (mnui niuV hr <Maiwd 
fm The RiuUirar.^UiaVarat)' « Mna. 
inNier,liMUi«ii« iK Bclewe ami Tvehao* 




'LRCIU.RbR 


. bi|]qty„^aief : Un^r rexk* mij 
, fC*le will opcfdU Imm. r Apcu,< tvl.O- 
'.lnicnM;iii»lH{br Iviia Hmc bcca^ 

s-t WSaA-r* 

.-'A MTileulaily 'Rail odilllWd c^ddM ' 
/..now. be iipMittfd ■! Un rode (MTAa*^ . 













lieailoni and pm™ 
aeribr kvrl m « 

HiUr» isah *Ul. .. 
fct Ja. *i tietUaii » 
m rangf f* 

v.iilun aildH-incn lU 
villi pavruei 
by Brill'll (ln«*raM 

Lini IXsiui R«f. 
rmni wliwi wnitubn.?. 

UNIVEBSlrtljm 


luiAablc by 


n SENIOR LECTURER or 
LECTURER GRADE I 

Applications ere Invited from Chartered Libra'- 
rlana to participate In tha teaching of Clasalfl- 
oalion. Celaioguing end Indexing procedures. 
Teaching experience and graduate quallflca- 
(Ions will be advanlageoua, students of Pari I. 
Part 11 and Post Graduate couraea of the 
Library Association being taught. 

Appointment will be made with placing to one 
ol the following scales (to be reviewed In 
April) '• 

Senior Lecturer: £2,S1S‘£3,00S 

Uetursr Grade I: E1,655.£2,76Q 

Asalatanoe may be given with removal 
expanses. 

Further Information and method of application 
era available from the Director. Robert 
Qordon'B institute of Technology, Sehoolhill. 
Aberdeen AB8 1FR. 

Closing Data : 13th March, 1870. 


NORTH RIDING 
COUNTY COUNCIL 
CVtiiniy Library 

A\»W.1CAnONS uTtt HiviwiJ 
from iiuiilitlcil LibrdiiaiK far 

i\vn i»os‘iK i*r:— 

ASSISTANT 

LIBRARIAN 

Ul CUlUVnilN’.'t AND 

.saiOOUi* Ul-ll'Altl'ailiNT 

riiit in II new M(.‘uJ>iiibrlork 
iinvrine an npinirlmHly for b 
yiHHiR ItlMHiiw t(i itniu all runnd 
iidnuiilkiiulivd aiitl itraalk'.xl ex- 
pdrluik-c in n rapiJiy i-kpuiuliiiB 
ik'Puiimi'nl. > 

11} Ab-SI-STANl' MDRARIAN 
lUAl.VJU 

'I Ilk piixl i’l ktixcil lit ilie IXh* 
Iridt HkMiiiiimrlufd ui I'lUk'iick 
(!hibi>. I’iw mirk of ilid four 
Anxlxtuni l.ikrarinnH 14 lieiiiu ie> 
orubui/cil mi lv»m line* iinu Ibe 


XX ill ilKllhlQ MipcrVlHilMt •»( ilfiO 
inuklle Ubfiiiy ;iiid hililloyrnpliirul 
iiliil mjiii'il xorvikxx kv Ihc Pk- 
irlel. 

.SulHfy wliiiln the I ihrDrlnnx 
Sculp, IdOl 1(1 H.S75. HMOrJing In 
iiUiilillcjilimi tiiiJ Pkpi-rk'iicu. tdinr. 
terrd IthTuiiuiiii wllii upiirnpriulc 
isKjKikHce may bv uBctcil vtlarle* 
ivltiilit Itw upper rciicliei nf ibv 
'•ciilc. , , 

Bciiinv.il rxpeiixe* aiulrnr lr>ii. 
Bins niliiur.iiiccii puy.iblu IM 
opiiroxcil c(iW!<(. 

AnplICBiktii fniiiii dnd liiflhpr 
parliuuliiid IriHii the C'mmly I lb* 
rniien, Omniy Llhrery IIcbiI. 

a jurlvri. Oipmmar -School I.Dne. 

itrlballerdHi. Yurk»lilrc. to 
nhoni UidyblKMJlJ ho roliirneJ not 
lalcr than IMh March, 1970. 
ROnt-RT A. WOTIIER.SPOON 
Clerk of Uie Cniinly Cuiiiicll 
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Appoinlnk’ 


iP i|0 BPS 


Educational Courses 


(Grade IV) 
in GOVERNMENT 
DEPARTMENTS 

Applications are Invited from men and women for the 
following poatB : 

London Posts 

(a) Board of Trade {2 posts). 

(b) Foreign and Commonwealth Office Library, S.W.1 
(2 poata). Experience In cataloguing In. foreign 
languages an advantage. 

(c) Home Office (2 posts). 

(d) Ministry of Technology, S.W.1, (Interest in library 
maohanlsation. and literature of science and tech- 
nology, and fluency in a lorelgn larvguage would to 
valuable). 

(e) Ministry of Transport, S-E.1. (Knowledge of foreign 
languages an advantage). 

Salary: £1,055-£1,B16. Starting salary may be above 
minimum, 

Posts outside London 

(1) Initially at Royal Military College of Science. 
Shrivenham, Wills. (At least 3 years' experience In 
an academic. Boiantlflc, or apacfal library, and fami- 
liarity with UDC are desirable.) 

(ii) Fire Service Technical College, Moreton-ln-Marsh, 
Qloa. (Married or single accommodation available.) 
(Ill) Royal Radar Esiablishment Library, Malvern, Worca. 

(Iv) Nature Conservancy's Merlewood Research 
Station, Qrange-ovar-Sands, Lanca. (Qualification In 
natural science and Interest in nature conservation 
would be advantages.) 

Salary : £1,055‘£1,B16. Starting salary may be above 
minimum. 

Quelillcatlons : Candidates must have had some prac- 
tical experience of llbrarlanshlp and must (a) have 
peaaed one of the following professional examinations 
ol tha Library Asaoclatlon, viz. lha Registration Examine- 
lion (1963 or earlier), Ihe Pari II (Final) examinalion 
(1964 or subsequently), or llie Post-Graduate Proles- 
sional Examination; or (b) have otherwise attained 
Assoclaleahip of the Library Association; or (o) hold 
an approved university degree, or diploma, In librarian- 
ship. Those who hope lo obtain one ol the quatlDca- 
llons menlloned by September, 1870, may apply. 

Non-oonirihulory penaion lor all posts. Good pro- 
motion prospects. No evening or weekend duty In most 
of Ihe poBlB. 

Write to Civil Service Commission, 

Sevlle Row, London, WIX 2AA, 

or Telephone 01>734 6010 exi 226 (after 5.30 p.m. 

01-734 6464 " Aneafone " service). 

for applioBlIon form, quoting 624/70/1. Closing dais 

0 April. 1970. 


SUMMER IN THE UNITED STATES 

SpBnd B vlgpiouB, vducBllonal aummer In Amarlu. StudmtB, young Ibb- 
chora Bnd mcIkI wiirkort of chBrociar and ability will be oonaldarod tor 
appolntmonla sb Ciinip Counaollori. 

Eil?BV''!wf^ln^^ag9 rang* IP-SB Salary during Counnlllneparlod 

yoara Laadarahlp QualliltB. Cap- S30 minimum. Frao imneporrallDn, 

abi« with young childran s-14 lull board, aocommodailon. Am- 

yoara. Liking lor ouidoor lilt. Pro- vil airport* 'CaHlornla, Boston, 

parad lo livo In a log cabin. Avail- Chicago and Now Yoik. S wo^ 

ebioto |ol lo Amer% 10-27 du"0. ooiinacHIng. About 2 weak* Inde- 
ImmodlBlo avoUabilliy for hilor- Pw*"' 
viow. Ability te mix oully In on auraneo during vlalt. 
intornailpnal ooiiing. 

amii irmn ■ C6 mamboriblp too horn thoia accoptod, thare la no 
eihar chargo. Siiidania racommonded by Ihoir loacnora, laclurera or 
prelaaapra ara given prloriiy. 

»*i:ar,o«"/rAirvbwo». B.W.7. m .» 
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HAMPSHIRE 




LIBRARIAN bascd.ai Hedge End and r«.'Spoii'dh!i! Tor d 
number of p.'ii'i-Limi; libnirics in ihc surrounding area. 

I.lBRARfAN h.nscd al Portchcsior with •idJiliomil prefex- 
^idn^l rc»pDnxibiiilic& wkiijir the Area. 

LIDR.ARIAN based at Eiistlcigh, broadly responsible . fur 
operation of a part-liinc library diid mobile library .<;erviec 
. 1 * well asolbcr profe&sionul work in Ihe Region. 

fn order to fullii these posts ^icccssfully a lot of hard work 
will he required. In relurn they should offer opportunities 
for experience in varying work situations, Ilic suiisfaclion of 
helping members nf the public with their book nnd biblio- 
graphical needs, &nd some slafT management work in relutjon 
to nill and part-time library assistants. 

Applicniils should he suitably qunlidcd libruriaiK For 
Chartered Libr.irians a salary of not /css ihiin £1,310 per 
annum will be paid but commencing point will depend upon 
qunllficaiions and previous experience. Tlie County Council 
Troiiicc/Carecr gfude allows for progression to A.P. IV utter 
successfully obtninlnjs the approprinie llnal qimllllcatjoii and 
two years' service with the County Council. 'Die third post 
wlli be particularly suitable for applicants who have comple- 
ted the part I papers but have not completed Part II. 

Removal and lodging allowance p.iiJ in approved cases. 

Please quote reference MAI250/LS, wiiicn asking for fiirliicr 
dolails and an application form from the County Llbriirlan, 
81 Noilh Walls; Winchester. Completed appliciitions should 
he returned by-the I6tli March, 1070 and anoitid clenriy indi- 
cate Ihe lurtibular post or posts for whicli Applio.ition Is 
being, niiidc. 


UNIVER!^ITY OF TORONTO 
MEDIEVAL STUDIES 


Applleallone are Invited for a vacanc)t at VIeloria College 
In English Llleralure, wllh croea appointment al the Centre 
(or Medieval SUidtea In palaeography/dlplomatloa. or 
Middle Irish Lllarature, beginning September, 1970, Appll- 
conts should have poal-graduala qualKicallon and eomo 
previous leaching experience Is desirable. The Buccessful 
appllcanl will bo asked lo teaoh at undergraduaie and gra- 
duate levels, and not only Middle English; active infereet 
In rasearoh and in undergraduate aiudenls is important. 

Salary will bo wiihln tho rang* of $9,600 to $10,500 p.a. toi » Lociuroi 
01 A*»loion1 Profofaor. The Univoraliy ha* prevtoion for ponaion and 
modlcal inairanco plana, atudy loavo, travel gronlo, and oVier bono- 
flio. Travol and parilol romoval eeilo wHI bo mol, Cnquirioa and appll- 
Milont 'lD ooplfB.ploaM) abSuld t» aonl lo: Th* piroBlor,’ Contra lor 
MSdlm) SliidlM, Un1vortlly at Toronto, Terenie 151; Dniarto. Cioamg 
dale ot applloaiiona to Marah 1$. -isn, In Terenie. 


Cambridge University Library 
AFPUCATIONS iNVltED FOR 
TEN POSTS 

the Ubraiy xflll ’ ihorilv annbtnt ihrM ' Airilaiant Under-Llbrailana 
(SmIo U.70Q by £ttS to.JQJOS a year} and lcv«n Aailalaiit' Library 
OfRcers (»Br» 41,135 by XllS. lo £1,515 a you). 


Arable and 


IVre. vneaiiolM an fbt udric ')n weium dmnuMpti {in«Iiidlna Ojie 
Id medieval' xmiera 'nannaerlpla) ana one Tor woik 'ln Arable aod 
PerxlBn booln.' rar the rennHider, Ihe Library will - look for ability, ' 
awUQBBllDW. upeitoneo and wamba tathw Ihn tpcdallBattn in 
nvlleiilar branchei of llhraiy work. 

Good pronweto of immoiloD for tbOw witli laJtiaUva and powert 
oxleaderanip. ' . ; . • 

logulrice and applieaifodi iO' the Ubroilan, Cnmbridia Univeraliy 
Library, Csmbrldie. ' ■ ' 


nnHider, Ihe Library will - look for ability, 
and nramba father ihn *pcclallBattn in 
f arork. . - . ' 


"ll 


Please fill' ilfi the form beiov^, ,ia block capitdU, with the copy fof 
year annoum^meht aiid;s^d ifto the addre^ 

Itoteaj Ti-per,Hi!!(i(NniL^^ ‘ 'i- ■ ; 
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